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By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—The Cicero situation settled down to in-fighting this week, marked 
by (a) new efforts of the racists to consolidate their hideous “victory” and (b) the mounting 
unity of anti-mob citizens both in Cicero and out. These were some of the developments: 


® A group of 10 Cicero and 
Berwyn ministers condemned the 
mob violence against the Negro 
family of Harvey E. Clark, Jr. 


® Many employers in Cicero 
laid off their Negro workers and 
told them to stay home “until this 
thing blows over.” 


® Cicero offici-ls moved to 
block the repair of the apartment 
building at 61389 W. 19th, which 
was ravaged by four days of un- 
restrained vandalism. 


® The trustee for the build- 
ing, the LaSalle National Bank, 
served notice that it would no 
longer handle the matter, and the 
insurance companies cancelled 
their policies on the building. 

© The Geringer Press, 2520 S. 
Pulaski, which publishes the reac- 


tionary Czech daily paper, Svor- 


nost, threw out a Negro paper. 
> the Chicago World; which it had 


Spokesmen for the Chicago 


—_ . 


'World (now called the Chicago! conspiracy against the Clarks was 
Enterprise) said that they were|seen in the move by the LaSalle 
forced to come out late this week! National Bank. The bank is 
because the Geringer Press de-| headed by Laurance Armour, of 
cided suddenly to stop printing, the packing family of the same 
their paper. They were told that name. On its board are prominent 
readers of Svornost in Cicero ob-| industrialists and real estate oper- 
jected to the printing of a Negro’ ators. 

paper in the plant. | In Cicero itself, the people were 

Meanwhile, there was growing! beginning to speak out in a way 
support this week for the Clark|that proved that the rioting could 
family and for their right to live}not have been the work of more 
in Cicero. (See stories on page 2.)!than a handful. 

The Clarks have repeated their) In a letter to a newspaper, a 
se? intention to move into the; war widow wrote: “Has it been 
{building as soon as it is repaired—|just six short years ago th.t these 
which is expected to be about|same people (of Cicero) were 
three months. However, 
iwere signs in Cicero this week of 
a conspiracy to prevent the repair 
work. Town officials were balked 
m court last week in their attempt 
to’ get permission to, board up the 
building as a “public nuisance.” 

The connivance of banking and 
real estate interests in the racist 


so-called 
Two ot 

(also lily-white) 

“What type 


inority races?” 


Berwyn wrote: 


in and destroy an 


‘CICERO LIFE’ BACKTRACKS ON 
LIBEL AGAINST DAILY WORKER 


CICERO, Ill. — The newspaper “Cicero Life” this 
week carried a half-hearted retraction of its fantastic 
charges that “a representative of the Daily Worker” w: 
seen stirring up the racist mobsters in Cicero. 


The Cicero newspaper, which has acted as an apol- 
ogist for the shameful mob violence, acted under threat 
of a libel suit by the Daily Worker. 

“Cicero Life” carried a front-page article stating that 
Daily Worker reporter Carl Hirsch “took exception” to 
the community paper's false report. 


The Cicero paper also ran the full text of the long 
letter from Hirsch to John F. Kubik, publisher of the 
“Life” papers in Stickney, Berwyn and Cicero. 


Hirsch wrote: “We condemn those who participated 
in this orgy of race hatred and those who in any way 
condoned or encouraged it. , 


“Furthermore, we condemn the scurrilous falsehood 
which appeared in your paper, a libel against me person- 
ally and my paper.” 

Kubik indicated that he was complying with Hirsch’s 
demand that the retraction be printed on the front page 
of the “Cicero Life”-in the issue immediately following 
his receipt of the protest from the Daily Worker. 


The Cicero paper was charged with “an attempt at 
a deliberate frameup and an effort to conceal and shield 
the real culprits in the outrageous events which took place 
in Cicero around the efforts of a family to move into an 
apartment.” 


Hirsch also cited the record of “Cicero Life” in the 
matter, referring to the fact that the community paper 
has printed the newspaper of the Klan-like White Circle 
League in its print shop, that it published an inflammatory 
editorial shortly before the outbreak of mob violence in 
Cicero and that it carried an anonymous racist letter-to- 
the-editor “which would not be printed by any decent- 
minded editor, especially under the powder-keg circum- 
stances which obtained in Cicero at that moment.” 


"ee a 


OTHER STORIES ON CICERO 


The Clark Family Stands Firm 


It takes courage to buck mob violence, but the Clark 
Family is strengthened by the knowledge that they are 
fighting for the freedom of all Americans. 


—— See Page 2 —— 


there | banded together in our war against 
nations that would persecute these | 


r women of nearby 


of mass “insanity is 
this‘that will gist cy a to break 

ther man’s prop- 
erty, or) that will even allow us to 


Communists Act on Cicero 


Party issues leaflet showing roots of mob violence, 
demanding prosecution of racist ringleaders and blast- 
ing the redbaiting barrage. 

—— See Page 2 —— 


Czech Paper Attacks Racism 


Nova Doba editorial calls.on Cicero Czechs and other 
national groups to unite in defeating fascist outbreak 
which could lead to “another Lidice.” 


—— See Page 2 —— 


and the property of their immedi- 
ate neighbors. 

“There could have been no 
more perfect reincarnation of the 
Hitler tactics. . . . We should call 
for a statewide period of mourn- 
ing; for, during the lastdays, the 
hot breath of death has descended 
upon the American way of life.” 


decide by the color of the skin 
who is the fit or the unfit?” 

And another group wrote: “A 
greater feeling of shame has never 
descended upon us than when we 
read of the outrageous manner in 
which the foodlums around the 
Cicero area stormed and destroyed 
the property of the Clark. family 
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- Plan to Protest 
Cicero Mob Action 


United Packinghouse Workers center bash. | Sidney Williams, executive 


secretary of the Chicago Urban 
League, brought out spontaneous 
cheering and shouting as he an- 
nounced that the parade was being 
planned. 

“We would march because of 
Airport Homes, Fernwood, Park 
Manor and Cicero,” he declared. 


* 
THE RALLY was called by Al 
Benson, radio producer who holds 


the honorary title of “Mayor of 
Bronzeville.” 


Benson told of the threats which | 


have been coming to his home 
and to Station WGES, on which he 
broadcasts, ever since he began to 
_ speak out in strong terms on the 
Cicero situation. 

_ “When you raise your voice, you 
get called a ‘commie,’ Benson de- 
clared. 


Soe 
«ettatale’<),*- alae stmeaeceeee 
sn Riya a” 


Rs 
ey % SS 
es . ~" 
Sen es ntatciatnts sere 
as a Bes 


EY WILLIA 


ing the Clarks are after every Ne- 
gro,” Parks «declared. 

Williams charged that the 
lence in Cicero stemmed from “the| 
profits made out of segregation.” 

He blasted the misconception | 
that the Negro can escape discrim- | 
ination because of his personal 
qualifications. 

“Dr. Percy Julian is about as 
educated as you can get, de- 
clared Williams, “but they still 
wouldn't let him eat in the Union 
League Club and his home in Oak 
Park has been bombed. 

“And Harvey E. Clark is a 
graduate of Fisk University, but 
that does not make any difference 
to the mob. We are one in this! 
problem—let’s continue to be one.” 

x * | 

BENSON declared that he was’ 


. 


: 


“They can call me any-| Brown, Sr., attorney George N.! being subjected to a campaign by 


thing, but I’m going to say what}Leighton and Lester Bailey, re-! the racists to put him off the air. 


I want. 


“IT am no Communist, but the 
way these people are carrying on, 
they may make me anything. If 
J] cannot get along in America in 
one way, Im going to get along 
another way.” 


THE RALLY heard = Oscar 


|gional representative of the Na-|“you may have to come to my 


tional Association for the Advance-| rescue,” he told the large and very 


ment of Colored People. 
Sam Parks, packinghouse union | 


responsive audience. 


A check for $2,000 had been. 


leader, called for the unity of Ne-| given to the Calrk family, it was 


gro and white in opposition to mob | 
violence and lashed _ division 
among the Negro people. “Re- 
member that those who are chas- 


announced by Bailey. This money 
was raised at a rally last Mon-| 
day night sponsored’ by the 
NAACP, | 


Communists Call for Defeat of Ciicero Mob Rule 


CHICAGO. — The Communist 


Party of Illinois has issued thou- | 


alliance” of the big real estate oper- 


sands of . leaflets demanding that | professional hate-mongers. 


the disgraceful victory of mob rule’ 


It showed that’ the rise in anti- 


in Cicero must not be allowed to Negro violence in this area has 


stand!” 


kept pace with the mounting drive 


The leaflet analyzed the out-|of American imperialism toward 
break at the home of Harvey E. |war and its attacks on colored peo- 


Clark as the work of an “unholy 


ee; = es 
 ———_—_ 


ILLINOIS 


ples all over the world. 


. 
“THE CHAIN of fascist vio- 


lence must be broken—or else it 


ators, anti-union employers andithem to go furt 


| 
White Circle 


mob, 


her. 
* 


“AND THIS is no accident, for 
that is exactly what the Adminis- 


encouraging 


tration is doing when it restores the 


Nazis in Western Germany, Chiang 
Kai-shek on Formosa, Japanese 
militarists in Tokyo, and bolsters 
tottering Franco in Spain—all in 
the. name of fighting a non-existent 


-_ 


ILLINOIS 


CZECH PAPER 
OF CICERO TO 


CHICAGO.—In a direct appeal 
to the large Czech-American 
population of Cicero, the Czech 
newspaper, Nova Doha, called for 
unity against the recent acts of 
mob violence. 


In a_ strongly-written editorial 
entitled “From Cicero to Lidice?” 
the Czech paper declared: 


tion, are laying the basis for fur- 
ther persecution of all minorities, 
including their own. The road that 
began in Cicero can lead to. Li- 
dice!” 

* 

NOVA DOBA showed “how it 
is that a normally decent citizen, 
especially a small home-owner, 
can be turned into a member of 


a hoodlum mob.” 


It blasted the falsehood that: 


property values are destroyed 
when a Negro moves into a so- 
called “white” area. 

“The fact is,” declared Nova 
Doba, “that the highest returns on 
real estate investment are precise- 
ly in the areas where Negro people 
live. 


gro. and white, native born and 


ASKS CITIZENS 
FIGHT RACISM 


be pressed into selling out at a 
low price to the real estate syndi- 
cate when a Negro family moves 
into the vicinity; but you may be 
sure that the realtor will double 
his price when he re-sells the 


home.” 
* 


SAID THE CZECH PAPER: 
“This act of racist vandalism, di- 
rected against the family of a 
young Negre American war vet- 
eran, is as ugly and barbaric as 
were similar acts of Hitlerite mobs 
directed against the Jewish min- 
ority of Germany. 


The paper pointed out that al- 
though Cicero has remained the 
headquarters for the Capone 
crime syndicate, there is no record 
of a mass movement of Cicero 
residents to chase out these hood- 
lums as bad neighbors. 


“But a decent, honest American 
citizen is mobbed for the sole rea- 
son that his skin is dark,” the edi- 
torial declared. “Does that make 
sense?” 

* | 

THE PAPER warmed against 
disunity, the division between Ne- 


“Some small home-owners may foreign born. 


‘Communist menace, just as it is 
non-existent in Cicero!” | 
declared. | The leaflet urged that “the peo- 

The party's statement condemn-|ple must not allow this fraud -to 
ed what it called “a fantastic ef-|prevent justice and decency, in 
fort to ‘blame it all on the Com- Cicero or anywhere else.” | 
munists .” | The rights of any family, Negro 
| “Hitler, too, covered up andjor white, to live anywhere they 
| ‘justified’ his attacks upon the Jew-|chodse must be protected, by state 
ish people with the smokescreen and federal troops, if necessary, 
of ‘Communism’,” the leaflet de- the Communist Party declared. It 
clared, “When the federal govern-|also demanded the full prosecu- 
ment employs this same device, 'tion of the real instigators of race 
it aids and gives comfort to the |hatred and mob violence in Cicero. 


DuSABLE will strangle us all,” the leaflet 
EDITION 


end all material, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the 
Illinois Edition to 64 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Room 910, Chicago 1 
Ill. Phone RA 6-9198. 


Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


TOO MUCH FOR THE CLARK FAMILY TO ASK? 


‘Negro War Vet Intends to Go Back to Cicero 


Because Mob Rule Cannot Be Allowed to Win 


By PAUL SMITH 
CHICAGO.—“It was a dream, it 
was really a dream.” These were 
the words of Harvey E. Clark, 
Jr., 29, Negro father-and war vet- 
eran, the words he used to describe 
a four-room apartment he had 
found for his family in the lily- 


he had been living in a one-room 


basement apartment where he 
paid $12.50 per week for rent, 
and the children slept in a small 
alcove. 


Clark began working for the 


more than a year ago, with a bus 


waite community of Cicero, Illi-| run out of Cicero. It was because 


nois. 

he Mississippi-born CTA bus 
driver came to Chicago in .1949, 
following his graduation from Fisk} 
_ University in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. where he received a degree in 
soc‘ology. 


But he knew that salaries in 


professional 


of the availability of the apartment 
there and its convenience to his 
job that Clark. considered taking 
the apartment which rented at 
$60 a month. 

He had been working hard at 
his job, getting as much overtime 
as possible, and taking only Tues- 


fields seldom pa‘d|days off. He did this because he 


more than $60 a week—especia!lv|had to save money to buy furni- 


for a Negro. And he had a family 
to support, his wife Jonetta. and 


vev 6. 
* 


° PROBLEM hoew- 
 @ver! was findina adeanate: hous: 


s 


HIS MATOR. 


| 
two children, Michele 8, and Har-| 


| 


wee leas 
“tig for ‘his fathily.. Most’ recently“fro 


ture for the home and clothing 
for. his family. 
* 


BUT A FACTION in Cicero, 


the sacred Jair. of ‘gorhé of Ameri: 
ca’s'- most: -netorious: gangsters, 
@lark: 


+ inf; ‘to | 
m ‘moving “into «his 
1 OE BW? aos 


‘ 


vdr am 


a» 


apartment.” 
Clark's first knowledge trouble 
was brewing came on June 8. He 


iand his wife were inspecting the 


i 
of a kick which landed in the small 
Chicago Transit Authority a little of his back. “That was the first I. 


apartment which they were plan- 
ning to make their home. Also 


present was the real estate agent, 
Charles Edwards. 


Suddenly, Clark felt the impact 


knew, said Clark later, “of the 
Cicero Police Chief's presence on 
the scene.” | 


Chief Ervin Konovsky “acted 
like a madman,” acording to 
Clark's account. “He attacked all 
Negroes in sight and I feared for 


WAS THIS ‘DREAM’ FOUR-ROOM APARTMENT 


’ 


| 


HARVEY E. CLARK, -JR., and his wife, Jonetta, above, are 


| waiting for the repair‘of their home in Cicero, wrecked by a racist 


mob, before they move in. Clark, 


a college athlete and war veteran, 


realizes that the whole world is watching the outcome of the battle 
to win his right to live in the suburban town. 


said the Negro war veteran, “not 
until the police whipped up hatred 
against us. 

“They tried to prod the by- 
standers into action by hurling 
epithets and manhandling us. 
Many persons asked, “What have 


>> 


they done? © 


. 
FEW PEOPLE in Cicero today 
‘know the real answer to that ques- 
tion—the fact that Clark interrupt- 


| 


srown, Jr.'s radio program “Ne- 
‘gro Newsfront,” Clark said. “I 
don’t feel like a hero or a martyr, 
but this shows me that there is a 
whole race of people involved 
in my moving into Cicero, and if 
‘it takes just me or the whole na- 
,tion to help me, I intend to live 
in that apartment.” 
* 

CLARK has three brothers, the 

|}younger ones in the U. S. armed 


the safety of my wife who was 


being pushed and shoved around 


ed his college training to join the | forces. One is stationed in Ha- 
army air forces in 1942, that he|waii. The other has been wounded 


by the police officers,” Clark re- 
called. 


* 
THE POLICE ordered the 
Clarks down into the street, tell- 
ing them, “We are not going to 


‘allow n-++.-/ to. live “here.” «| 
petThe crowd: 6f white pe 


©. ae 
' ; 
4 : 


r 
cho gathered after) the' arrival of 
the police were:not at all hostle 


was an aviation instructor at ‘Pus- 
kegee Institute in Alabama, that 
he served honorably there and at 
two other Southern air bases until 
\his discharge in 1945. 

| Clark was not aware of the jim- 
crow structure of his society, but 


the fast‘st<like geuraen’ a — 
his; fgmily. baye, streggthened anc 
teed is, uaderstanding. 


n a recent mferview on 


d 
sari his, up 


Oscar 


in action in Korea. : 

Clark this week expressed a 
feeling of disgust over the reali- 
zation that they would soon learn 
what was happening. to democracy 
in Cicero, U. S. A. 

“We intend to use every source 
available to us in order to go back 
into Cicero to live,” he told .The 
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NEGROES IN TV, AUTOMATS 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


THE MAKINGS of a big drive 
for jobs rights to Negroes in lily 
white concerns both in and out 
of the Negro communities gathered 


®eam this week. : 


The Greater New York Negro 
Labor Council in carrying out the 
mandate of its recent convention 
launched a fight for jobs in the 
television industries . . . and for 
Negro womén workers in the Horn 
and . Hardart Commissary. 


The Amsterdam News began ex- 


posing lily -white dairies and ice 


companies like Muller's and Bor- 
dens that operate right in the 
community, take out hundreds of 


thousands in profits and yet dis- 


dain to hire local workers. 


Ferdinand C. Smith, executive 
secretary of the Negro Labor 
Council, declared that the televi- 
sion and Horn and Hardart cam- 
paigns were “only the beginning 
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Onda and Dolsen were arrested 
last summer when they were urg- 
ing peace in Korea. Their defense 
will begin while the United States 
is discussing the peace that the 
defendants urged a year ago. 

The present truce negotiations 
have embarrassed the “sedition” 
trial prosecutors greatly. They 
had called the defendants’ . peace 
activities “seditious in the open- 
ing statement to the jury. 

And their chief witness, the 
witchhunting Judge Michael A. 
Musmanno, raved against the 
peace movement for two and a 
half months on the wtiness stand. 
But Peace is popular among Pitts- 
burghs masses today. And the 
prosecutors are now stricken dumb 
on this issue. 

The frameup is bankrupt today. 
Assistant District Attorney Gil- 


es and 


of a concerted and many sided 
drive to win employment democ- 
racy in Greater New York.” 


Negro Rights 
In UAW Trial 


bert Helwig revealed. this bank- 
‘ruptcy last week when he told 
‘the Court that he lacked direct 
evidence against Onde and Dolsen. 


Smith pointed’ out that Negro 
workers spend millions of dollars 
for various products and services 
such as bread, beer, cosmetics, 
food, clothing, milk, dairy prod- 
ucts and others but do not “share 
in the employment that keeps these | 
icompanies raking in huge profits.” | 
| “We propose to end that situa-| 
tion,’ Smith said, “in the interests 
of what's fair to the community's | 
pocket book. In the coming 
months we will call upon the peo-| 
ple of Harlem to work with us to’ 
win jobs for our young people 
particularly.” 

Meanwhile, many Negro busi- 
ness men are stirfing on the issue, 
and what appears to be the pos- 
sibility of a joint fight between 
them and Negro consumers and 
workers against the gigantic mo- 
‘nopolies began to develope. | 


First Country in 


Greece Is a Nation of Hunger 


(By Allied Labor News) 
ATHENS. 


AN AMERICAN newspaper edi- 
tor who recently visited here re- 
turned home to give revealing 
facts on the misery of the Greek 
people under the Marshall Plan. 

The editor is Theodore Andrica 
of the Cleveland Press. His re- 

rts were especially significant 

use he came to Greece as an 


‘ ardent supporter of the Truman 


. 
| 


$1 . 
. >. 
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inh ax gs 


tind te. a 


administration and ECA. 
Describing the low living stand- 
ards he found here, Andrica re- 
ported that “staple foods are be- 
yond the reach of the Greek work- 
er.” He said the Athens central 
market was jammed with meat, 
bread, vegetables and cheese while 
the majority of Athens’ million and 
a quarter population goes hungry. 
According to Andrica, half the 
Greek people live on less than $1 
a day. “You must not lose sight of 
the cruel fact that-an average un- 
skilled man in Athens, when he 
works, earns about $2 per day, 
that the average income of. half 
the Greek agricultural workers is 
about 67 cents per day, he re- 
' He compared these low wages 
with the cost of staple food items. 
the principal food of a 
Greek family, sells for 75 cents a 
pound, beef costs 45 cents a pound. 


‘Greek diet, costs 15 cents a pound, 
while coffee the national drink, 
sells for $1.50 a pound. 

The cost of clothing is abso- 
lutely prohibitive for Greek work- 
ers, Andrica said. A man’s shirt 
costs “from $6 up, cheap socks cost 
cheap washing soap costs 50 
ats.” he found. ae. + 


3.) 


Marshall Plan, 


posed on the Greek people when 
he reported: “I am sure that there 
are more policemen per square 


TAKE STRIKE VOTE 


foot in Athens than in any — 
municipality in the world. It is 


; 
’ 


impossible to turn around without |P 
‘sing grievances, 


seeing one or more policemen in 
front of you.” 


By Federated Press 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


|end to hiring outside firms for 
Beans, another mainstay of the 


TWO UNIONS representing 
several thousand workers at the 
Bayonne and Bayway refineries of 
Esso Standard Qil Co. have au- 
thorized strike votes. 

The Independent Petroleum 
‘Workers of New Jersey, represent- 
ing 3,000 workers at the Bayway 
plant, and the Standard Refinery 
Union at Bayonne issued their 
strike warnings after company 
spokesmen said they were standing 
pat on offers which had been 
turned down by both unions. 


The contract between the Bay- 
onne union and Esso expired July 
20. The Bayway contract expired 
in September 1950 but has been 
extended pendinge a new agree- 
ment. 

Wages are not an issue in the 
dispute. Major union demands in- 
clude arbitration of all issues, an 


special jobs at the plants, elimin- 
ation of a no-strike, no-lockout 
clause, elimination of temporary 
shift schedules and double-time- 
and-a-half holiday pay for shifi 
workers. 


FEWER PAPERS — 
_ Ix 1909.some 2,600 daily papers 
weté ‘published in the U The’ 


; -}to 1,780... . i £4i 


‘acy, United Auto Workers Presi- 


* 


HELWIG had declared earlier 
that his case depended on evidence 
of the defendants seditious “in- 
tent. He admitted last week, 
however, that he simply had NO 
‘direct evidence of any seditious 
“intent” by the two Communists. 

The prosecutor added that he 
could only “impute” this intent 
to Onda and Dolsen by “circum- 
stantial evidence.” This “circum- 


DETROIT.—Charging “conspir- 


dent Walter Reuther and his Inter-' 
national Board 
prosecuting 18 Negro 
white UAW members. 
is being conducted by 
white trial board. 


Executive are 
and one 
The trial 


all- 


al) 


The 19 defendants are members 
of Local 205 and were formerly) 
part of the Allen Industries Le-|had been members of the Com- 
land plant unit of Local 205. Five;munist Party for many years. 


have been fired by the company.| Helwig is now  e to — 
‘ ‘,itwo innocen ami 
Reuther’s crowd accuses the 19 nt men by traming the 


--algg@ hogs rake . |Communist_ Party, which’ is not 
of participation in a decertification| ~ wach: hey thee Viral 
election. where the vote was 270|« y. the indictment or in the 
. ™ "| “sedition” statute. The law was 


. 
for the UAW and 192 for no union. passed in June 1919 as a strike- 


Significantly the trial is being breaking measure before the Com- 
held at the Fort Shelby Hotel and | munist Partv was born. 


at the union's new $1,250,000) * 
headquarters. It would . look! THE PROSECUTOR ‘admitted 
ludicrous to have a trial of 18 Ne-|that the Party does not practice 
gro workers before an all-white|“force and violence.” He accepts 
trial board in a building named | the stoolpigeon view, however, that 
“Solidarity House.” 

The decertification petition was 
filed a year ago only as a last 
resort, the 19 explain. After four 
months under a white administra- 
tor, the members of Local 205— 
predominantly Negro—found it im- 
possible to solve any of their pres- 
including the | 
firing of several outstanding shop 
leaders and unlimited speedup. A 
virtual dictatorship has stifled the 
union. | 


The 19 have addressed a leaflet 
to other UAW locals, detailing 
their fight for democracy, unitv 
and militant unionism in the UAW. 
They point out that the charge 
against them is illegal, accordin4 
to the UAW constitution, inasmuch 
as no “irreparable injury’ has re- 
sulted and as the alleged oflense 
was not “recently committed or 
being committed.” 


They request resolutions to the 
international executive baord ask- 
ing that charges be” dismissed, 
grievances processed, elections 
held and autonomy restored to the 
unit. Funds for the defense can: 
be sent to the Committee for De- 
fense of the 19, 5826 Iroquois. 


the “revolutionary future.” 
Helwig made his admissions 
during his arguments against a de- 
fense motion to throw 
frame-up case. The motion was 


oftered by Civil Rights Congress 


—— eee _— — 


Federated Press 
FRANKFORT, KY. 

COMMISSIONER of industrial 
relations Edwin C. Willis has 
issued a compulsory order raising 
the minimum wage for women in 
Kentucky's hotel and restaurant in- 
‘dustry from 25c to 45¢ an hour, 
effective Aug. 1. 

The 45c minimum applies to 
workers who have an opportunity 
‘to get tips. The minimum for 
non-tip workers is raised from 30c 


By 


The order was issued after a 
public hearing at which inspectors 
for the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations testified that they 


violating a non-compulsory direc- 
tive raising the minimum, The 
non-compulsory directive was is- 
sued last February. 


Hotel and 
were present at the hearing but 
rad nothing to say. Instead they 
iled suit July 21 for an-injunction 
o stop the order from gomg into 
fect. 


Steel Strikers Ask 


10% Over Ceiling 


CORAOPOLIS, Pa.—Disregard-' 
ing efforts of their international 
representatives to get them back 
on the job, workers of the Pitts. 
burgh Forgings Co, here voted tc 
remain on strike to back up thei 
demand for a 10 percent increase 
of wages for heaters and _theii 
helpers. 


According to company officials 


os workers haye alrea 


ady receives. 
€ maximym | 10, 


-* 


iid that 61,2 percent of the es- 
ablishments investigated since 
‘ebruary have been found. violat- 
, 1 the February order,,, 


score at theend of 


. : Po AYs percent Was. 
‘raise allowed by ‘the Wage Stabili: 


zation Board ceiling. 


tigall, senior isspector, 


eat be evidence’ was that they, 


the Marxists advocate violence in’ 


out the’ 


to 60c per hour under the order, | 
found 398 hotels and restaurants’ 


restaurant owners) 


AT THE HEARING, inspectors| 


DEFENSE SET TO PRESENT 
CASE IN PITTSBURGH TRIAL 


PITTSBURGH 


THE DEFENSE of Andy Onda and Jim Dolsen against 
cooked-up charges of “sedition” is scheduled to begin as the 
frameup thought-control trial entered its eighth month. 


attorney, John T. McTernan. The 
defense lawyer pointed out that the 
thought control indictment and the 
statute jtself were utterly uncon- 
stitutional. And he emphasized 
the lack of any evidence of “sedi- 
tion” in the hundreds of thousands 
of words of testimony by the State's 
stoolpigeons. 


McTERNAN also analyzed the 
Marxist classics to show that Marx 
and Lenin sought to win the masses 
by methods of peaceful persuasion. 
Violence comes only when a re- 
actionary ruling class tried to 
crush the democratic aspirations 
of the majority of the working peo- 
ple by bloody force. 

Arguments pro and con on Mc- 
'Ternan’s motion continued two and 
a half weeks. 

The motion was denied by Judge 
|Henry X. O'Brien without any ex- 
planation. 


+ 

THE JURY has been absent 
‘from the Court for six weeks. It 
has listened to little testimony since 
‘Steve Nelson was severed from the 
case after an automobile accident 
on May 11. 

And experts agree that it will 
be almost impossible for the jury 
to remember details of evidence 
‘that we presented several months 
‘ago. ... The case opened on 
Jan. 2, 

The frameup “sedition” trial has 
‘already broken all Pennsylvania 
|records for duration. And the de- 
fense has not yet had its day in 
Court. 
| The defense is depending on the 
'working people and other friends 
of civil liberties in this historic 
court struggle. 

Funds are being collected by 
The Committee to Defend the 
| Pittsburgh Frameup Victims, Pat 
Cush, chairman, P.O. Box 502, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRAB IRON RESERVES 

The Cerro Bolivar iron ore 
range in. Venezuela being de 
veloped by a U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary is said to contain about 
$10 billion in ore, or about four 
‘times the $2.3 billion paid for all 
the gold in California since 1948 


Find Struck Kentucky Hotel ‘ 
Had 100 Labor Law Violations 


tucky hotels in Louisville, where 
‘three AFL locals have been on 
strike since March 29. 

Stigall recently made an exhaus- 
tive investigation of wages and 
‘working conditions at the Brown. 
This uncovered move than 100 vio- 
lations of state \ 23-hour regula- 
tions, resulting in 21 criminal sum- 
monses for .J. Graham Brown, 
‘multi-millionaire owner of the 
struck hotels. 
| Rev. J. Albert Dalton, chairman 
of the Department of Christian So- 
'cial Relations of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Kentucky, spoke in favor 
\of a compulsory order at the hear- 
ing. He called attention .to the 
“mdral and physical decay that 
results from low wages.” 

Dr. M. M. D. Purdue, Baptist 
minister and chairman of the Mili- 
tant Church Movement, an inter- 
racial organization, argued for the 
order on the same grounds. He 
also said that low wages in hotels 
and restaurants work a special 
‘hardship on the Negro people,’ as 
they are hired in most of the lowest | 
paying jobs. 

This was borne out by a state 
inspector. He said that wherever 
the inspectors find a hotel or res- 
|taurant hiring a majority of Negro 
workers; investigation .ahnost al- 


W, Hoey ways - shows: . that. the (¢stablish- 
_tigal id! MiQa 
ators include the Brovyn amd Ken- wage regulation, > 


ment sis violating . the, minimum 
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ers were getting the first installments on their report from Europe 
this week—in letters from local organizer Hilliard Ellis. 

A member of an American trade union delegation, Ellis wrote 
from Moscow that “the buildings, the dams, the factories. being 
built here show that these people want no part of war.” 


Ellis wrote that “peace and 


friendship among the peoples of 


the world is being discussed here everywhere.” 
* 


THE NEGRO union leader spoke of the absence of discrimin- 


ation in the Soviet Union and in 


he has visited. 


other Eastern European countries 


—— 


? 


ILLINOIS. 


HILLIARD ELLIS FINDS ‘BUILDING FOR PEACE’ IN MOSCOW 


CHICAGO.—Members of Local 453, CIO United Auto Work- 


He said that he was treated with warmth and respect, and that 


“every citizen here seems to know of the 
for the Negro in the United States.” 
»*“It is wonderful to feel so free here and to 


Ellis wrote. ° 


special oppresion reserved 
live with: dignity,” 


* 
HE TOLD of the building of apartments going on in Moscow 
and the fact that “you can literally see the living standard of the 
people going up with more and more of the good things of life for 


the people. 


Ellis said .he was inspired in seeing “how workers can plan 
and build without the exploitation of anyone.” — 


HICAGO. — From Chicago 
workers and their leaders this 
week came a_ ringing protest 
against the witchhunting of union- 
ists here by a federal grand jury, 
announced. as “the forerunner to 
sweeping federal] indictments.” 


The protests followed the sum. 
moning of four leaders of Chicago 
unions before a grand jury quiz. 
They.are Ernest DeMaio, VE Dis- 
trict President; Sam Curry, for- 
mer president of the CIO Ar 
mour Local; Grant Oakes, chair. 
man of the UE Farm Equipment 
Council; Bernard Lucas, interna 
tional vice-president of the Long 
shoremen’s union. | 


The first vigorous reaction cam« 
from the unions led by the fou 
men, making it clear that these 
attacks are aimed at smashing the 
unions, destroying their wage and 
contract gains. 

* 


THE .OFFICERS and stewards 
of the International Harvester 
Tractor Works local called for the 
repeal of the Smith, Taft-Hartley 
and McCarran Acts and demand- 
ed that the wave of government 
prosecutions under these “hysteria 
laws” be ended. 

The leaders of the big Chicago 
local, largest of the UE locals, 
charged. that “the end-point of 


these anti-labor laws is not just) 


the smashing of the Communist 
Party, but they are part of a dis- 


guised plot to divide and ultimate- 


ly destroy the organized labor 
movement, its wage and contract 
gains and its cherished rights and 
liberties.” 

The United Packinghouse Work- 
ers Armour Local 347 was plan- 
ning to take action this week in 
defense of Curry and in condem- 
nation against the star-chamber 
proceedings against the union 


men. 
* 


THE STEWARDS and execu- 
tive board members-of the ILWU 
Local 208, headed by Lucas, 
charged that “this is an attack 
upon our union, our principles and 
our living standards.” ; 

The local made it clear that it 
stands behind Lucas in his out- 
standing activities for peace, for 
Negro rights and against mob 
violence. 

“Brother Lucas, as our spokes- 


——— a eR 
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THE CHICAGO FILM 
FORUM 


Presents 


Peter the First 


Plus CHAPLIN’S 
‘The: Cure’ 


FRIDAY, AUG. 3 
8:30 P. M. 


People’s Auditorium 
2457 W. Chicago Ave. 


_ ADMISSION 60 CENTS 


= 


SAMUEL CURRY 


man and with our permission, has 


taken an active part in many of 
the fights to defend our rights, 
‘our free spech and the general 
‘welfare of all working people,” 
the local declared. 


“We serve notice that we in- 
tend to have him continue to rep- 
resent us in the same _ militant 


»? 


way. 


* 


A STATEMENT which came 
out of the UE district headquar- 
iters here declared that its leaders 
“were subject to the line of ques- 
tioning similar to that of the un- 
American committee.” 


| DeMaio and Oakes were never 


‘told the nature of the grand jury 
_probe or its purpose but were 
|asked many personal questions as 


well as questions on union matters 


and on the signing of Taft-Hartley| 


affidavits. 
DeMaio alerted all UE locals 
|in this district to be on guard for 


additional legal actions against the 
union. 


Additional UE members and 
leaders from Rock Island, _IIl., 
were also subpoenaed recently by 
|a federal grand jury in the South- 
‘ern District of Illinois. 


* 


THE TRACTOR WORKS local 
101 declared: “We condemn any 
efforts to jail any union leaders 
‘and call on the American people 
to follow the advice of Supreme 
‘Court Justice Black and awaken 
to the dangers of hysteria laws 
|that abridge the fundamental civil 
liberties on which our nation was 
fourded.” : 

The _ strongly-phrased _resolu- 
‘tion was recommended to the 
‘meeting of the executive board, 
grievance committeeman and 
»stewards of the local by local vice 
‘president Frank Mingo, on be- 


a of the board. It was passed 


unanimously by the meeting, with 
“ome 90 stewards in attendance. 
_ “The. master-minds behind this 
enti-labor plot are those corpor- 
ation heads who, while stuffed 
with the greatest wartime profits 
‘n history, still ery out for greater 
and greater exploitation of their 
-mnloyes,” the nee stated. 

THE LOCAL condemned the 
sweeping enforcement of anti-labor 


7 
7 : 


laws “while un-Americans who 
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ERNEST DE MAIO 


| 
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PAUL H. DOUGLAS, war- 
mongering Senator from Illinois, 
is causing consternation among 
the Quakers, an anti-war society 
whose principles Douglas pretends 
to support. We understand. that 
the Quakers have written to. Doug- 
las, telling him in effect: “We are 
not going to censor your pro-war 
opinions, but stop identifying 
yourself as a Quaker.” 
* 

IN EVERY CHICAGO post of- 
fice there are notices on the bulle- 
tin board about men “wanted by 
the FBI.” All of them have long 
criminal records, they are wanted 
for heinous crimes and there are 
cautions to local authorities that 
“these men .are dangerous and 
may be armed.” 


All of them—except for eight. 
Yes, these are the eight leaders of 
the Communist Party who are the 
targets of a nationwide “man 
hunt,” publicized by the FBI in 
the most lurid terms. The strange 
thing about the notices on these 
eight is that they have no records 
of crime, they are not described 
as “dangerous” and. they are not 
listed as having committed overt 
acts against the government. Even 
the FBI cannot help descril® 
them as family men, intelligent, 


friendly, sober and of good dis- 
position! 


* 


THE CHICAGO EDITION of 
the Jewish Daily Forward has 
stopped publication and its plant 
on the West Side is up for sale. 
(A forthcoming issue of this paper 
will carry an analysis of why the 
paper folded). 


' 


| 
| 


. 
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LAUNCH DRIVE 


FOR 50,000 


POSTCARDS ON KOREA PEACE 


CHICAGO. — The American, 
Peace Crusade this week launched | 
a postcard campaign here to force’ 
through final settlement of “a full) 
peace in Korea.” 

Illinois APC coordinator Henry 
Noyes announced the drive for! 
50,000 postcards here, directed to 
President Truman. 

At the same time, Bernard 
Lucas, chairman of the Chicago) 
Labor Conference for Peace called’ 


recent Chicago peace congress as 


well as others who wish to partici- 


pate in setting up a Chicago Labor 


Council of the APC. 

The meeting will take place 
Friday evening, Aug. 8, in the 
Oriole Room of the Wabash 
YMCA, 836 S. Wabash. 


Lucas declared that in addition 
to setting up the local organization, 
the meeting will ane a post- 
card campaign for the settlement 


|a meeting of all delegates to the of peace in Korea among Chicago 


unionists. 


Many Pay Last Respects on Near 


North Side to Beatrice Schreiber 


CHICAGO.—A devoted fighter 
for peace and civil rights, Beatrice | 
Schreiber, died here last week 
at the age of 48. 

Many came to the funeral at 
Johnson’s Funeral Home, 462 W.| 


x 
. 


Division St., to pay last respects | Cleveland, worked here in the | 
packing plants and devoted her- 


to Beatrice Schreiber and to of- 
fer a tribute to her. many years 
of outstanding work in the trade 
union movement and her active 
service in the Civil Rights Congress 
on the Near North Side during re- 


cent years. 


Speakers at the large public 
funeral were the Rev. T. J. Grif- 
fin, of St. Matthews Churc 1; John | 


Wills, 42nd Ward leader; and 
Alfred Wagenknecht, state organ- 
izer for the Communist Party. 


Beatrice Schreiber was a mem- 
ber of'the International Garment 
Workers Union both here and in 


self mainly to CRC during recent 
years. She died of heart disease. 


DROP IN DOLLAR VALUE 


From the end of World War II 
to the end of 1950, purchasing 
power of the consumer dollar de- 
clined by more than 43 percent. 


trafic in war profits, organized 
crime and amoral discrimination 
go unpunished.” 
The local’s action was taken in 
the midst of a discussion on the 
wage fight being opened on behalf 
of piece workers at the big In- 
ternational Harvester plant. 
Willard Klepser, grievance com- 
mittee chairman, who chaired the 
meeting, reviewed the consistent 
wage fight which the local has 
carried on during the = year, 
winning major gains for many 
categories of ea in the plant. 


‘THE FIGHT . for ‘additional 


wage increases was linked up di- 


rectly with the»need to mobilize 
the union’s members against the 
attacks on leaders of the union. 
“We have reason to believe,’ 
the local declared, “that company 
agents who have always opposed 
higher wages and better working 
conditions won by this union are 
being solicited to testify against 
—_ hose th in von area.” 
€ grand jury pro- 
ceedings here are supposedly 
secret, Chicago newspapers have 
disclosed plans of federal prose- 
cutors to quiz. many additional 


junion leaders in. this area as a 


forerunner 


to...sweeping _indict- 
ments, : 


a. 


“PETER THE FIRST.” a revival, plus 
Charlie Chaplin in “The Cure,” to be 
shown Friday, Aug. 3 at 8:30 p.m. Peo- 
ple’s Auditorium, 2457 W.* Chicago Ave. 
Admission 60c. Arranged by Film Forum 
of Chicago. 


HEAR REPORTS of the labor delegates 
to the American Peace Congress Friday 
evening. Aug. 3, at 8 p.m. YMCA Oriole 
Room, 826 8S. Wabash. Auspices: Chicago 
Labor Conference for Peace. 


A PARTY honoring Marion Perkins, . 


outstanding Negro sculptor, winner of 
1951 Paul Palmer Award. Saturday eve- 
ning, Aug. 4, at 9 p.m. A piece of Perkins’ 
sculpture to be raffled. Entertainment, 
food, drinks. At Tannenbaum’s, 18 E. 
Chestnut. Donation $1.00. Arranged by 
Civil Rights Congress. 


CRC PICNIC Sunday, Aug. 12, River- 
wood Grove, 6 miles east of Kankakee. 
One hour and 45 minutes drive in the 
country from Chicago over highway US. 
54 to Kankakee, left on highway 17 to 
Riverwood. Tickets 25¢ per person, chil- 
dren under six free. Chance for valuable 
prizes with each admission ticket. Busses 
available for parties of 45 or more. Fur- 
ther information, CRC office, 608 S. Dear- 
born St. Phone Harrison 17-6391. 


ALL NATIONS FESTIVAL. Saturday, 
Oct. 6 at People’s Auditorium. 2457 W. 
Chicago Ave. Cultura] activities of all na- 
tions will be presented dealing with con- 
tributions of the foreign born as well as 
dramatizations. Arranged by Midwest Com- 
mittee for Protection of the Foreign Born. 


ed 


——— 


‘AMERICAN | 
IMPERIALISM’ 


By VICTOR PERLO 


A magnificent study of U.S. 
im perialism’sgrand strategy 


and its consequences for the 
people of the United States. 


$2.25 


Modern Book Store 
64 W. Randolph, Rm. 914 


DE 2-6552 


Robeson to Sing at 4 


Foundry Fete Aug. 12 


DEARBORN. — Paul Robeson, 
great people's artist, will be the 
of United Auto Workers 

ord Local 600 Production Foun- 
dry workers at their picnic, Sun- 
day, Aug. 12, at Paris Park. Also 
g at the picnic, proceeds 
which will go to aid the families 

of the late Willie McGee and the 
Martinsville 7, will be the local's 
four top officers, Carl Stellato, Bill 
Hood, Pat Rice and W. G. Grant. 


Boss Reveals More War Work 
Won't Solve Auto Layoff Crisis 


DETROIT.—You most likely 
never heard of Irving A. Duf- 
fy. He's Vice President of Ford 
Motor Company in charge of pur- 
chasing. 

On July 16 Duffy-addressed the 


Senate Small Business Committee. 


Part of the proceeds will also go 
to a welfare fund for Ford Foundry 
workers. 


'He unwittingly did a debunking 
job on those UAW leaders who 


Chairman is Nelson Davis. Ne-|5°¢ W2" work as an immediate an- 
> 


swer to layoffs in the auto industry. | 


gro Ford leader and Foundry vice 
“president. Admission is 50 cents. 


Go out Van Dyke to 18 Mile Rd.; 
turn right to Utica Road to get to 
Paris Park. ) 

Maca 


had 435 hourly employes on war 
work, | 

® 229 Ford parts suppliers (and 
that’s only a small sample of their 
total suppliers) were faced with 
a net layoff of 10,188 workers di- 
rectly due to the Ford cut-back. 

® During the second half of 
1951 only 1 percent of Ford's 


31.6 percent of their facilities. But 
this percentage includes very little 
of their Michigan auto facilities. 
It includes Ford plants in Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and in Kansas City 


where Ford is building a new 
plant mainly at government ex-' 


sion from these facts. 

Auto workers stand a better 
chance of keeping their sons alive 
and getting work and fighting to 
postpone a cyclical economic crisis 
under conditions of all-out peace 
than under the present Wall St. 


pense. |war program. Hence they should 
® You can’t make cars and guns fight to change the course of gov- 


operating facilities will be devoted 
to war work and only 7% percent 


Here are the hard facts of war'on such war-supporting items as 


profiteering capitalist life as ex-| trucks and tractors. 


plained by this Ford top official: | 
® By July 3 Ford had laid off 


® Most of Ford's direct war 
work wont be underway until 


__J! 14,461 Michigan workers and only 1952 and then it will use only 


Mich 
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Part of the large group that came with Rev. Charles A. Hill when el filed for Detroit Com- 


mon Council. Among the group are such well-known figures as former State Senator Stanley Nowak, ‘get It. 
Attorney George Crockett, Nelson Davis, Mrs. Verne Piazza, Miss Erna Henderson, Miss Dorothy | 


Knight and others. 


Hill-for-Council Campaign Seen 


As Key Way to Fight for Peace 


DETROIT.—A chance to deliver a mighty blow for peace! That, when you sum 
it all up, is what the main result would be of the election of the Rev. Charles A. Hill to 
the Detroit City Council. The Rev. Hill is pastor of the Hartford Avenue Baptist Church, 


largest and most influential church 
in the Negro community. He is 
one of the most best known men 
in Detroit, one of the most re- 
spected, especially by the auto 
workers who. well remember his 
aid in their struggles to build théir 
union. 


Thus, when the Rev. Hill, ac- | 


companied by a large and repre- 
sentative delegation went_down to 


City Hall two weeks ago to file’ 


his. candidacy for City Council, 
with him also went. the hopes, as- 
irations and determination of 
undreds of thousands of Detroit- 
ers who know what his election 
would mean. 
It would mean the election of 
the first Negro to the council. 
It would give fresh impetus to 
the drive to pass a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices ordinance in De- 
_ troit. This drive, long one of the 
‘top objectives of labor, has now 
_ become: one: of ithe top issues of 
the day: in Detroit. 


cpa <-- se" + | 
esses ot would ‘give the. “straphang- 


ers’ a voice in the affairs of the! 


DSR and a chance to save the 


‘system from the wrecking plans of |Hill is recognized as 
‘Mayor Cobo and the Griswold |standing spokesman 


street bondholders. 


| It would put a brake on police | 


brutality. 

It would put a friend of non- 
segregated public housing into of- 
fice. 

more: for it would also be a vi 
tory giving expression to the most 
urgent need of the city and na- 
tion, around which all other issues 
hinge—peace. 

The war economy has hit De- 
troit-a hard blow. More than 100,- 
000 workers are now idle, and 
the prospect, confirmed by the re- 
cent Moody Senate hearings here, 
is that several more thousands will 
be laid off soon. These layoffs on 
top of rising prices and rising taxes 
have made she Motor City one: of 
ithe most serious casualties of the 
‘War. program, | 


It would mean all of that and_/| 
1C- | 


_ Above all else, Detroiters want 
peace. And above all else Rev. 
the most out- 
of the peace 
forces in the city. 
That's why you'll find that Rev. 
Hill's candidacy has caused such 
a stir in the city. For the Rev. 


Hill is the candidate of ALL De- 


itroiters who want peace. _ 

With all this at stake, it’s small 
wonder that the progressive and 
labor forces are starting to line up 
so enthusiastically behind the Rev. 
Hill's campaign. 

His victory could swing the tide 
in Detroit. 

And the key to victory, in these 
short seven weeks left till primary 


day in September is to bring his’ 


message to every peace - loving 
citizen in the city. 

The Hill for Council Club meets 
at. Civic Center, Erskine at. John 
Road, every Friday at 8 p.m. Pri- 
mary Day is Sept, 11, 


only used on auto work 5 hours 
a day. That's because of their 
specialized nature. 

As long as the -war economy 
remains, Walter Reuther'’s _lip- 
service about breaking the bottle- 
neck in machine tool production) 
remains a fraud and delusion. Duf-' 
fy said that only 29 percent of 
machine tools ordered by Ford 
during the .first quarter of 1950 
will be available in 1952. In fact, | 
says Duffy, “some of them. have 
already been set back to 1953 de- 
livery.” 

While he sees eye to eye with 
Reuther on the desirability of cars| 
and guns at the same time, his’ 
own facts show it just cant be! 
done. A war program, an arms 
race, can only result in curtailing 
civilian industry. 

We can draw a simple conclu- 


democracy. 


The UAW-CIO conference de- 
manded by Ford and Chrysler 
workers against layoffs and speed- 


‘up can play an important part in 


this fight. 

These war-made grievances 
can be fought and licked all the 
more effectively if the UAW 
makes a demand on government 
for the repeal of all war measures 
driven through in the past year. 
Among other things, it includes 
an end to wage freezes, burden- 
some war taxes, attacks and frame- 
ups of the Negro people, and re- 
storing the Bill of Rights by re- 
pealing the Smith and McCarran 
Acts and reversing’ the June 4 
Supreme Court decision in the 
case of the Ceromunist 11. 


—Nat Ganley 


TT 


FIGHT TO STOP SPEEDUP 


HAMTRAMCK,—Chrysler shop 
leaders of the CIO Auto Workers 
are keeping their word to UAW 
president Walter Reuther, that if 
he doesn’t do something about 
speedup in the shops, the workers 
will take things into their own 


rece 10Cea ERUPTS AT DODGE PLANT 


By WILLIAM ALLAN : 


was 18, now 18 for same produc- 
tion; gas welders do 100 welds, 
done by 17 men formerly, now 14 
men to do it; assembly, 11 men 
for 44 jobs an hour, now 8 men 
for 42 jobs an hour; torch solder- 
ers, now 14 men to do 42 jobs an 
hour, used to be 27 men doing 44 
jobs; door hangers on coupes was 


Shaw: 


14 jobs per hour per man, now is 5 
jobs per hour per man; Sedans, 
was 3% jobs per hour per man, 
now 4 jobs per hour; rough finish- 
ers cut from 61 workers to 55 
workers, while jobs were only cut 
who refused to accept the speedup, from 44 to 49. final finish now 
the workers took action. have 84 men for 2 lines, did have 
A strike of 12,000 dayshift 92 men; underbody job, 44 men 
workers resulted and two line lead-'now pull 60 jobs; where before 
ers, whomthe company was plan-'44 men pulled 55 jobs. 
ning to rer in ~ trim sa did + 
‘not get fired. e workers went. 
back te work with the warning to) ALMOST DAILY the DeSoto 
the bosses: Don’t increase produc- workers are battling this plant- 


tion, because youre not going to wide speedup. 


The 
Here are some samples of how hier “seal 


Chrysler wants to speed up pro- terned after the anti-upion game 
duction which would have result- 6¢ yudson: boost production. 
ed in 2,000 losing their jobs. In knowing the workers will fight, 
the Trim Shop, some 220 jobs, the then send them home and you 
company wants an increase of 15 don’t add to your overstocked car 
to 20 percent in production; Foun- }i). and you save payment of Un- 
dry, eliminate 20 percent of the employment Compensation and get 
workers, keep the same produc- , chance to blame the union for 
Ition; Press Steel, increase produc- “wildcatting.” 

tion 15 to 20 percent on fender 
jobs; skilled division, cut down THAT IS what's going on in the 


manpower 15 to 20 percent, same 
.. auto industry. The war economy 
production demanded; Transmis with its high prices, high taxes, 


sion, same procedure as skilled di- 


as ‘monopoly price fixing of cars, its 

re * regulations on credit, has created 
an inventory of new and used cars 

.« LAST WEEK, to boost sagging totalling close to 4,000,000 cars 

car sales, the Truman government on the lots and showrooms, and 

ordered putting back spare tires the auto workers are walking the 

on all new cars. Chrysler obeyed streets idle. ) 

the order but wanted that tire put’ Thus the real shortage is cus- 

on as the car went down the line, tomers. 

with no extra men to be added to) Wage increases, the 30-hour 


put on the spare tire. week with 40 hours pay, rolling 
_ Here is the speedup at DeSoto: pack prices to pre-Korean levels, 


Last Thursday, July 19, when 
the Dodge-Chrysler management 
began boosting production 25 to 
50 percent and handing out hun-' 


; 
‘dreds of discipline tickets to those 


new technique of must of 
to companies now. is pat- 


_ Sedan majors, manpower was cutting taxes, elimination of all 
42, now 38; Coupe major, was 34,'credit regulations, these together 
now 31; spot welders to do 42 with support to peace in Korea 
jobs an hour, was 43 men, now and a Big Five peace pact are what 
388 men; are welders on both lines, is needed in the auto industry. 


- 


—————, 


ee 


ee 


ONE WOMAN’S BATTLE ON INFLATION 


DETROIT.—More than 30,000jsix hours at the busiest street, cor- 
signatures against the war-made/|ner, Woodward Ave. and State St. 
boost in living costs were in Wash-| The petition demands price rqll- 
ington today, sent by housewives backs and controls. 
and their husbands who work in| A line of people, one city block . 
the auto plants and who long; stood at the table waiting 
being laid off. to sign, with almost unanimous 

The. signatures were opinion being that “prices are, out 
downtown Detroit in of this world” and. with. layofts... 
“Mrs. Marie , wi liitting the area, “something - 

to be done.” 


now are 


b of '# City 
‘a table A 


- 
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Launch Drive to Repeat 
N. Y. Hughes-Brees Law 


THOUSANDS CHEATED OF ‘UNEMPLOYED INSURANCE 


By JOHN F. NORMAN | 
THE WOMAN was in her mid-sixties. Anxiety had clouded her eyes as shé walked; 
into the office of the United Labor Action Committee at- 210 W. 50 St. Now, her hand 


still clutching the crumpled leaflet that-had brought her there, her face set in grim anger. 


TL. le: {{ ?. P f Ms . tj aint i 
pe fteanets imntrormation was ' 

d ‘Yr: me has, rightful unemplovment insurance. | 
tr: . She had worked a total of ; Lieut. Gov. Frank ( foore a pio’ 


a7 wegke tet ear in New York’s| begun to feel enough heat on the|The law, based on a New Jersey 
i J ch. 4 < 4 , 4 n 
arment industrv. Now she was|issue to duck out of the person-\scheme that has worked out beau- 
vat og ‘ob—and she couldn't get|to-person calls put through to him|tifully for big corporations ACTOSS | 
unemployment ‘nsurance ~ }from Esther Letz, representing the|the Hudson, sets up tax rebates 
MS ke #] 3 Fol , | 100,000 New York union mem- yor companies whose workers get 
is sands r garment | }- shensy 
Li © thous are , Ms “ve wy 5) | bers affiliated to ULAC., less unemployment insurance than 
wor -ers who naan worked 2). ; ie oa ae Be adie 
ache cad ntl BO chetned heen|  Ameag top CIO and AFL off-jothers. In New Jersey the courts 
ae f ki PoerwraEs by the|Cials, recognition is growing that|are cluttered with cases brought 
H ai Brees la sas railroaded the Hughes-Brees bill is actually about by corporatcons which have 
Sinai. o : lbtate legi Tee , bya legal bid to re-éstablish the filed one objection after another 
hrough the state ‘legislature by : : mp 
i Dewees’ NAMaters open shop in New York. They re, to: insurance claims by their work 
. Ss AW 2 . Je } ‘ . ange T Y . sort: ‘ —. ‘ ; 
, + 'worried—and for good reason. ers. ULACs estimate is that the 
v had told 1 ) | te tax gimmick means a $600-million- 
NOBOD ad tok er about! , 9 Si Ras anies encour- 
*t—-not her boss. one of the con-| WORKERS immediately affect-!4 ag since for gH gt Rs a8 
ihe tg cerca ae 3 } Frage ‘ganize Se ery 
tractors used by the big garment ed, of course, are the thousands oo i. 2 r 10 
OPTRA -. 4 7 «lin garment, clothing, fur, building|*O™ JOP'S WOFKers. | 
mnufacturers to maintain the in- Fy, You see. the NAM lawvers who! 
d--s*rv’s profitable chaos: not her trades, millinery, jewelry and te tl #H hes-Brees law are 
2 ie . . ne ? ‘rote > S-prees k are 
oa he International Ladies;2™usement trades who just don’t) *'"" ae sag “re 
, the Internationa mies teode a “ge ae looking ahead to days of mass un- 
Corment Workers. not the Unem- get the steac y hive months wor Sheet 1 the inet ale 
. 9 ‘ 4 » . as - 
~J-aument Insurance office where required by the law to be covered! ©™P?0 yee ‘ea f militant| 
B ‘ < ; > P 7 _ °S - ’ »e "S Q ¢ 
Sir leleia Maus Leoninw anaiind ¢ ,.|by jobless insurance. But they) Pression, B tOOK years or | 
: aim just never seemed to pape de, PRA, GS struggle—most of it initiated by 
te: ‘alae. < : < . ‘ ~ . Se on ‘ -j E 
Srantic. she had gone helpless; Negro and Puerto Rican work- the Communists—to get the prin 
frantic, sne na BONE . NEIPICSs erewteet| tc. tia hired: Seat Bred ciple of jobless compensation 
fr: 1 official to official until she)" °" | established as the law of the land. 
le| are targets of the new law in every *°**"™ - . 
the | * . , | 
‘industry. So are women workers, | * 


saw te leaflet distributed bv 
U>ited Labor Action Committee. |* 

since expectant mothers are hit 
hard by the 20-wéek clause. 


“Verkers of New York!” it said. 
~ 


““~-r1r unemployment checks are in 
danver!” And it was true. 

Scores of unemployed workers} THE ONLY HEADLINES the 
have come into the United Labor! Hughes-Brees bil] got while it was 
Action Committee office since July pending in the legislature were 
1, when the Hughes-Brees Law,about the so-called “increase” in’ 
w-~* into effect... ‘Thev are the| jobless insurance. But even that’s 
fi * ripples of a rising tide which, | @ phony. Mightv few workers 


GENS. MacARTHUR AND EISENHOWER are shown in 
this 1932 photo at the scene of the bonus march in Washington 
when MacArthur commanded troops at attack the vets. Eisenhower 
was attached to MacArthur’s staff. 


ficials have forgotten that fact.) sag 
The NAM boys haven't. When the| #34 
‘depression hits, Big Business| jee 
executives dont want labor to! # 
have what they call the “cushion” | 4 

of unemployment insurance brak-' # 

ing the mad scramble of job com-'4 
petition. The NAM wants wage- 


cuts and its aim is the Open Shop. 


win the backing of AFL, CIO and make the year-long average of $58 


indenendent unions, aims to force weekly required to get the ers: them 


reneal of the disastrous new anti- 
labor law when the State Legisla- 
ture convenes for a special session 
in October. 

* 

ULAC DISTRIBUTED 100,000 
leaflets at unemployment insurance 
offices all over New York City, as 
we'l as through the unions affili- 
ated to it. It has encouraged the 
setting up of unemployment com- 
mittees in all unions, with an eve 
to a citywide unified setup to fight 
the NAM law. Orie outcome will 
be a mass demonstration at 1440 
Broadway, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission  headanarters, 
early in September. Sen. Will'am 
Bianchi (ALP) has introduced a 
ba'terv of amendments to repeal 
the Hughes-Brees Law. And 


BARE GRAFT PAYOFFS IN 


$30 maximum payment, and they 


‘wont get it till next year. For 
‘most, the Hughes-Brees provisions 
mean an actual reduction. A brick- 
laver averaging $40 a week for 
the year got $23 under the old 
insurance law. Now hell get $22 
—if he’s allowed to get that. 
| And, because of the tricky “base 
period set up in the new law, no 
unemployed worker is allowed 
| more than 26 weeks insurance. 
Betoye the Hughes-Brees thing 
was slipped over in Albany, the 
maximum was 52 weeks. 
* 


| CLUE to the whole deal is the 


: 
’ 


Hughes-Brees tax provision, which| 


actually encourages employers to 
find ways and means of depriving 
their laid-off workers of their 


The Hughes-Brees Law sets it up 


That's the battle Big Business 


York State. And that’s why the 
United Labor Action Committee 
is working to unite the whole New 


York labor movement—AFL. CIO 


‘land independent alike—to smash 


the Hughes-Brees law this Oc- 


Labor Paper Stock 


| The Oil Workers Union 
| bought 50 shares of stock in 

the Newspaper Union Publish- 
ing, Inc., which plans to pub- 
lish a national union daily. The 
venture is promoted by Sam 
Eubanks, who recently resigned 
as executive vice-president of 


eel - 


DETROIT ARMS 


the American Newspaper Guild. 


Army Brass Has Its Hands in the Loot; U.S. Made to Pay for Gifts 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. 


A CONGRESSIONAL commit- 
tee probing graft and payoffs on 
war orders here allowed enough 
evidence to spill out in a two-day 
hearing, to cause a one-star Army 
General to be fired. But only now 
has the FBI and Treasury Depts. 
begun _ investigating 
and graft” at the Detroit Ordinance 
Automotive Tank Center. 


A Detroit contractor admitted | 


from the stand he passed out 
$200,000 in “loans” to government 
contractors and to at least one 
employe in the army center. The 
Congressmen also _ investigated 
¢harges that a Detroit concern 
charged the government $193,990 
for gifts, entertainment and sales 
comnmMissions, 


Some 16 high ranking em»}joyes 
at the Tank Center stood before 
the Congressmen and admitted to 
“getting stuff wholesale” when it 
came to buying television sets, 
dryers, washing machines 
sundry thinks like new cars,’ etc. 

* 
Ks ONL A ‘WEEK AGO a Sen- 
‘He Choi ys hope Look 
into “shortages” ‘in steel and: spent 


“thieverv | 


and | 


: 


' 


has laid down for labor in New: 


wo 


Soldiers with fixed bayonets attacking the 1932 bonus march. 
Attack took place in last year of President Hoover's term of office. 
In next year Congress voted the bonus. 


Eisenhower, MacArthur Won 
This Battle, But Lost This ‘War’ 


| FRIDAY, JULY 28, was a, The people were strongef than 
‘blood-staind anniversary in Gen. the brass hats. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower's life. On 

ithat date, just 19 years ago, the} MacARTHUR and Eisenhower 
present Supreme Commander of|and President Hoover won. that 
the Atlantic Pact Armies of Eu- battle, as we said. But the anger 


| 


' 


Tope helped to lead a bloody mili-| of the people expressed itself the 


itary attack on his former com-|next November, when Hoover be- 
rades-in-arms. | came a political has-been. And all 
| Gen. “Ike's” battle was fought the redbaiting propaganda of ‘the 


days trying to find “scarce steel.”|of Middleton’s clients, Continental,om the streets of Washington, butchers’ supporters collapsed. 


‘At the congressional hearing Bri-| Foundry and Machine Co. and!D. C., and on the capital's Ana-| 


gadier General David J. Crawford,| Pacific Car and Foundry Co., got costia flats, where his former com- 
$26 million and $7 million war 


commander of the Tank Arsenal, 
admitted he took 30 tons of armor 
steel to build a boatwell for himself 


contracts’ respectively. 
Gen. Crawford | admitted 


that 


The butchers’ pronagandists 
kept saying that the Communists 
had inspired this greatest of) all 
“T- Hoover-time demonstrations. They 
WT yointed out that the first’ call! for 


rades were encamped. 
| “Tke’s” enemies on that nev 
'to-be-forgotten occasion 


at Fort Wayne when he was in/he attended parties and huncheons/20,000 unemployed American vet-li, march-to-Washington came 


charge there. Naturally he didn’t 
pay for it. He also built himself 
two boats out of army “salvage” 
that the Congressional Committee 


|taxpayers’ money. 

He admitted he sent a load of 
trees back to his home in Mary- 
land by Army truck with a ser- 
geant driving—all at Army expense. 
He didn’t pay for the trees either. 
Then he admitted that. his hotel 
‘expenses were paid for three days 
in Washington by two Detroit 


manufacturers. He also admitted than the equipment of a fairly ER 


that he kept the $7 a day ex- 
penses the Army supplied him 
with, adding that with hotel rooms 
costing $12 a day the $7 the Army 
provided wasn’t apnea 


GEN. CRAWFORD controls six 
billion dollars of war contracts a 
vear, 


Washington. 
“adtninistr 


He mow works as 


panies seeking war.orders, ,; Two 


Ne expeditér” for com- 


‘given at the homes of big officials 
of manufacturing concerns. 


Metro Engineering Company's 


Paul Canstein admitted that since 


offs of $195,970 in gifts, and en- 
tertainment in order to get con- 


tracts for war work. 
* 


ON ONE CONTRACT where neaceably and petition Concress| 


the company used no labor it made 


a profit of $50,606.28 on a $182.,-, 


000 contract. Facilities of Metro 
did not appear to comprise more 


good and first class garage. 

oe O’Haire, an accountant, 
helped get $1,000,000 in war or- 
ders for Metro. He got 10 per- 
cent comission. O’Haire worked 
both as a Army Captain and a 
civilian in Army Ordinance. The 


‘commanding General of the De- 
_ Ray Middleton, a former troit Arsenal requested that Capt.|against the bonus, | | 
Ariny colonel, “was” his host; in|}John O’Haire be assignéd ;to the magnificent ‘courage and solidarily gréss 


D<troit Arsenal by 
ng. General, of the: Fy 
in Washingtomy wf) 94 seesgey 


| 
estimated was worth $200 of the! 1947 the company had made pay-|war bonus. 


Seutlrry 
Pires poet oad bit: 26 pask 


erans of the First World War. from James B. Ford, Negro vet- 
< . a - 


4 ; 4 . P ; y . 
|They had come to Washington) an and leader of the progressive 


from every state in the Union to wotere’ Ex-Service Men’s organ- 
demonstrate’ peaceably for their | + ation, who ran for the vice-presi- 


And they were SA-'dencv on the Communist ticket 


bered and gassed and driven from|.,ith William Z. Foster in Novem- 
their burning huts in violation of , 1099 Wand fecucd hile [eal 


the Bill of Rights, whieh gives at a meeting of the House Ways 
Americans the right to assemble|.4.4q \eans Committce in. Wash- 


for thie reckon ok: hel , ‘ington. He -took the floor at the 
or the redress of their grievances. | 44 ,,0¢t of veterans in the specta- 
+ 


tors’ benches, and he was arrested 


THE SUPREME COMMAND-|by Capitol police at the close of 
in that Hitlerite. attack was his speech. | 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. And! The great Bonus March that 
his aide was an officer namedj|followed was-not a “Communist” 
‘Eisenhower, who is now trying/march, however, though many 
to knit a. world fascist military;}Communist. veterans took part. 
alliance together again. ‘The marchers. came together from 
MacArthur and Eisenhower won every part of the United. States 
the battle of Anacostia Flats. But as though moved by a common 
they lo:t Wall Street’s “war’|‘mpulse. And the victory of the 
| The veterans’|bonus bill at the follow’ng Con- 
was a warning to the, butch- 
ers ‘and redbaiters” that. tortor and 
false ¢ tpropagahde ' chiiniot © defeat 
the: people: dni the) aid. 9 


won ‘Out#? the end: ~ And’ rie 


bill. 


BS A 
Pines 


: 


, 
a31% in” he 
it 7 ts, 9§€ found, 


- 
2 
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|activities “seditious” in the o 
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DEFENSE SET TO PRESENT 
CASE IN PITTSBURGH TRIAL 


PITTSBURGH 
Onda and Jim Dolsen against 


cooked-up charges of “sedition” is scheduled to begin as the 
frameup thought-control trial entered its eighth month. | 


Onda and Dolsen were arrested 
last summer when they were urg- 
ing peace in Korea. Their defense 
will begin while the United States 


is discussing the peace that the 


defendants urged a year ago. 

The present truce negotiations 
have embarrassed the “sedition” 
trial prosecutors greatly. They 
had called the defendants’ peace 


pen- 

ing statement to the jury. : 
And their chief witness, the 
witchhunting Judge Michael A. 
Musmanno, raved against the 


/peace movement for two and a 
‘half months on the wtiness stand. 
But Peace is popular among Pitts- 
burgh’s masses today. And _ the’ 
prosecutors are now stricken dumb 


| attorney, John T. McTernan. The 


defense lawyer pointed out that the 
thought contro] indictment and the 
statute itself were utterly uncon- 
stitutional. And he emphasized 
ithe lack of any evidence of “sedi- 
tion” in the hundreds of thousands 
of words of testimony by the State’s 
stoolpigeons. 
* 

| McTERNAN also analyzed the 
Marxist classics to show that Marx 
and Lenin sought to win the masses 
by methods of peaceful persuasion. 
Violence comes only when a re- 
actionary ruling class tried to 
crush the democratic aspirations 
of the majority of the working peo- 
ple by bloody force. 


- 


syealing 


NEGROES IN TV, AUTOMATS 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


THE MAKINGS of a big drive 
for jobs rights to Negroes in lily 
white concerns both in and out 
of the Negro communities gathered 
steam this week. 


The Greater New York Negro 
Labor Council in carrying out the 
mandate of its recent convention 
launched a fight for jobs in the 
television industries . . 
Negro women workers in the Horn 
and Hardart Commissary. 


The Amsterdam News began ex- 
posing lily white dairies and ice 


companies like Muller's and Bor- ple of Harlem to work with us to | part of the Allen Industries 


dens that operate right in the 
community, take out hundreds of 
thousands in profits and yet dis- 
dain to hire local workers. 
Ferdinand C. Smith, executive 
secretary of the Negro Labor 
Council, declared that the televi- 
sion and Horn and Hardart cam- 
paigns were “only the beginning 


. and tor’ 


of a concerted and many sided, 
drive to win employment democ- 
racy in Greater New York.” 

Smith pointed out that Negro 
workers spend millions of dollars 
for various products and services 
such as bread, beer, cdsmetics, 
food, clothing, milk, dairy prod-| 
ucts and others but do not “share | 
in the employment that keeps these 
companies raking in huge profits.” 

“We propose to end that situa-| 
tion,’ Smith said, “in the interests 
of what's fair to the community's | 
pocket book. In the coming 
months we will call upon the peo- 


| 


win jobs for our young people 
particularly.” 

Meanwhile, many Negro busi- 
ness men are stirring on the issue, | 
jane what appears to be the pos- 
‘sibility of a joint fight between 
them and Negro consumers and 
workers against the gigantic mo- 
‘nopolies began to develope. 


First Country in 


Greece Is a Nation of Hunger 


(By Allied Labor News) 
ATHENS. 


AN AMERICAN newspaper edi- 
tor who recently visited here re- 
turned home to give revealing 
facts on the misery of the Greek 
people under the Marshal] Plan. 

The editor is Theodore Andrica 
of the Cleveland Press. His re- 
ports were especially significant 
because he came to Greece as an 
ardent supporter of the Truman 
administration and ECA. 


Describing the low living stand-_ 


ards he found here, Andrica re- 
ported that “staple foods are be- 
yond the reach of the Greek work- 
er. He said the Athens central 
market was jammed with meat, 
bread, vegetables and cheese while 


a quarter population goes hungry. 

According to Andrica, half the 
Greek people live on less than $1 
a day. “You must not lose sight of 
the cruel fact that an average un- 
skilled man in Athens, when he 
works, earns about $2 per day, 
that the average income of half 
the Greek agricultural workers is 
about 67. cents per day,” he re- 
ported. 

He compared these low wages 
with the cost of staple food items. 
Cheese, the principal food of a 
Greek family, sells for 75 cents a 


Marshall Plan, 


‘posed on the Greek people when 
he reported: “I am sure that there, 
are more policemen per square 
foot in Athens than in any other) 
municipality in the world. It is| 
impossible to turn around without | 
seeing one or more policemen in 
\front of you.” 


By Federated Press 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
TWO UNIONS |srepresenting 
several thousand workers at the 


Bayonne jand Bayway refineries of 
Esso Standard Oil Co. have au- 


‘thorized strike votes. 


The Independent Petroleum 


Union ~ at 
strike warnings after company 
spokesmen said they were standing 


‘to the UAW constitution, inasmuch 


|Workers of New Jersey, represent- | 
the majority of Athens’ million and; ing 3,000 workers at the Bayway|was not “recently committed or 
plant, and the Standard Refinery 
Bayonne issued their! 


pat on offers which had been 
turned down by both unions. 


The contract between the Bay- 
onne union and Esso expired July 
20. The Bayway contract expired 
in September 1950 but has been 
extended pending a new agree- 
ment. 

Wages are not an issue in the 
dispute. Major union demands in- 
clude arbitration of all issues, an 


pound, heef costs 45 cents a pound.jend to hiring outside firms for 


Beans, another mainstay of the 
Greek diet, costs 15 cents a pound, 
while coffee the national drink, 
sells for $1.50 a pound. 

The cost of clothing is abso- 
lutely prohibitive for Greek work- 
ers, rica said. A man’s shirt 
costs “from $6 up,,cheap socks cost 

-washiig: soap -costs 5Q 


Andiiea -unwittingly gave a re- 
sidelight: on: the terror im, 


special jobs at the plants, elimin- 
ation of a_ no-strike, no-lockout 
clause, elimination of temporary 
shift schedules and double-time- 
and-a-half holiday pay for shift 


workers. 


FEWER PAPERS 
» In 1909'some 2,600 daily papers 
were published in the U. S. The 


score at thelendof 1949-was down 


to ' » 4 eo “Aye *4 ‘ in ; 04 ges $, 


Negro Rights — 


In UAW Trial 


DETROIT.—Charging “conspir-' 
acy, United Auto Workers ° Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther and his Inter- 
national Executive Board are 
prosecuting 18 Negro 
white UAW. members. 
is being conducted by an 
white trial board. 


and one 
The trial 
all- 


: 
‘ 


The 19 defendants are members 
of Local 205 and were formesty} 


land plant unit of Local 205. Five 
have been fired by the CONS 
Reuther’s crowd accuses the 19! 


of participation in a decertification/@med in the indictment or in the; working 


election, where the vote was 270 
for the UAW and 192 for no union. 

Significantly the trial is being 
held at the Fort Shelby Hotel and_| 
at the unions new $1,250,000 
headquarters. It would _lJook 
ludicrous to have a trial of 18 Ne- 
gro workers before an all-white! 
trial board in a building named! 
“Solidarity House.” 


The decertification petition was 
filed a year ago only as a last 
resort, the 19 explain. After four 
months under a white administra-| 
tor, the members of Local 205—- 
predominantly Negro—found it im- 
possible to solve any of their pres- 
sing grievances, including the 
firing of several outstanding shon 
leaders and unlimited speedun. A 
virtual dictatorship has stifled the 
union. 


The 19 have addressed a leaflet 
to other UAW locals, detailing 
their fight for democracy, unity) 
and militant unionism in the UAW. 
They point out that the charge 
against them is illegal, accordin¢ 


as no “irreparable injury’ has re- 
sulted and as the alleged oflense 


; 
being committed.” 


They request resolutions to the 
international executive baord ask- 
ing that charges be dismissed, 
grievances processed, elections 
held and autonomy restored to the; 
unit. Funds for the defense can 
be sent to the Committee for De-| 
fense of the 19, 5826 Iroquois. 


Steel Strikers Ask 


10% Over Ceiling . 


CORAOPOLIS, Pa.—Disregard- 
ing efforts of their internationa! 
representatives to get them back 
on the job, workers of the Pitts- 
burgh Forgings Co. here voted to 
remain on strike to back up their 
demand for a 10 percent increav 
of wages for heaters and tle: 
helpers. 

According: to company. official: 
the workers have already réceives. 


on this issue. 
_ The frameup is bankrupt today. 
Assistant District Attorney Gil- 


|bert Helwig revealed this bank-! 


ruptcy cast week when he told 

the Court that he lacked direct 

evidence against Onda and Dolsen. 
. 

HELWIG had declared earlier 


of the defendants’ seditious “in- 
tent.” He admitted last week, 
however, that he simply had. NO 
direct evidence of any seditious 
‘intent’ by the two Communists. 

The prosecutor added that he 
could only “impute” this intent 
to Onda and Dolsen by “circum- 
stantial evidence.” This “circum- 
stantial evidence” was that they 


Le-; Had been members of the Com- already broken all 


munist Party for many years. 
Helwig is now trying to frame 

two innocent men by framing the 

Communist Party, which is not 


“sedition” statute. The law was 


| passed in June 1919 as a strike-, court struggle. 


breaking measure before the Com- 
munist Party was born. 
* 


THE PROSECUTOR admitted 
that the Party does not practice 
“force and violence.” He accepts 
the stoolpigeon view, however, that 
the Marxists advocate violence in 
the “revolutionary future.” 

Helwig made his admissions 
during his arguments against a de- 
fense ntotion to throw out the 
frame-up case. The. motion was 
offered by Civil Rights Congress 


Arguments pro and con on Me- 
Ternan’s motion continued two and 
ia half weeks. 

The motion was denied by Judge 
Henry X. O'Brien without any ex- 
planation. 

x 


| THE JURY has been ‘absent 


from the Court for six weeks. It 


that his case depended on evidence has listened to little testimony since 


Steve Nelson was severed trom the 
‘case after an automobile accident 
on May lI. 

And experts agree that it will 
be almost impossible for the jurv 
to remember details of evidence 
that we presented several months 
ago. ... The case opened on 
Jan, 2 

The frameup “sedition” trial has 
Pennsylvania 
irecords for duration. And the,de- 
fense has not yet had its day in 
Court. 
| The defense is depending on the 
. people and other friends 
liberties -in_ this historic 


of civil 


| Funds are being collected by 
The Committee to Defend the 
| Pittsburgh Frameup Victims, Pat 
Cush, chairman, P.O. Box 502, 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘GRAB IRON RESERVES 

The Cerro Bolivar iron ore 
range in Venezuela being de- 
veloped by a U. S. Steel Corp, 
subsidiary is said to contain about 
$10 billion in ore, or about four 
times the $2.3 billion paid for all 
ithe gold in California since 1948, 


; 


~ 


Find Struck Kentucky Hotel 
Had 100 Labor Lew Violations 


By Federated Press 
FRANKFORT, KY. 

COMMISSIONER of industrial 
relations Edwin C, Willis 
issued a compulsory order raising 
the minimum wage for women in 
Kentucky s hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry from 25¢ to 45c an hour, 
effective Aug. l. 

The 45c minimum applies to 
workers who have an opportunity 
to get tips. The minimum for 
non-tip workers is raised from 30c 
to 60c per hour under the order. 


The order was issued after a 
public hearing at which inspectors 
for’ the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations testified that they 
found 398 hotels and restaurants 
violating a non-compulsory 
tive raising the minimum. The 
non-compulsory directive was is- 
sued last February. 

Hotel and réstaurant owners 
were present at the hearing but 
};ad nothing to say. 
filed suit July 21 for an injunction 
o stop the order from going into 
fect. 

7 
AT THE HEARING, inspectors 
‘d that 61,2 percent of the es- 


Brmary havé' been found violat- 


the «maximums'10: 


he oo wag 
taise allowed*by ‘the Wage Stabile’ <. gall? senior 


zation Board ceiling. 


“thé Féebruafy order.~ W. Brtice 


ag “oer “tor, siid ie- 
lators mehide * rown ‘and Ken- 


has | 


direc- | 


Instead they| 


blishments investigated since| 


jpecty hotels in Louisville, where 
i'three AFL locals have been on 
strike since March 29. 

Stigall recently made’an exhaus- 
‘tive investigation of wages and 
‘working conditions at the Brown. 
'This uncevered more than 100 vio- 
lations of state wage-hour regula 
tions, resulting in 21 criminal sume 
monses for J. Graham Brown, 
'multi-millionaire owner of the 
struck hotels. 

| Rev. J. Albert Dalton, chairman 
of the Department of Christian So- 
‘cial Relations of the Episcopal) dio- 
cese of Kentucky, spoke in favor 
of a compulsory order at the hear- | 
ing. He called attention to the 
“moral and physical decay that 
‘results from low wages.” 

Dr. M. M. D. Purdue, Baptist 
minister and chairman of the Mili- 
tant Church Movement, an intert- 
racial organization, argued for the 
‘order on the same grounds. He 
lalso said that low wages in hotels 
and restaurants work a special 
hardship on the Negro people, as 
they are hired in most of the lowest 
paying jobs. 

This was borne out by a state 
inspector. He said that wherever 
the inspectors find a hotel or res- 
taurant hiring a majority of Negro 
workers, — investizati almost al-. 
ways ogee fiat ‘the establish- 
merit is‘ vidlatiy? thé rhitrimum 
wage regulation, § ~~~ ”’ 
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NAT GANLEY SAYS: 


Communism Is Not 
— Issue in FEPC Drive 


4 
} 


By NAT GANLEY 


(This column is based on an 
open letter sent by the Commu- 
nist Party of Michigan to the 
Detroit Council of Churches.) 


The Communists can sincerely 
support the following propositions 
made by the Detroit Council of 
support the propositions made by 
the Detroit Council of Churches 
(Protestant) asking the City Coun- 
cil to pass an FEPC ordinance im- 
mediately. 


masses of the common people, but 
this monopoly gang which is the 
class source of white supremacy 
and hates FEPC. 


Zo get the City Council to 
adopt FEPC requires a campaign 
of a united Negro community, a 
united labor’ movement, moving 
jointly with all progressive-think- 
ing people to achieve this objec- 
tive. Without mobilizing and win- 
ning the people you cant win 
FEPC either in the City Council 
or through popular vote. Hence 


They offer this hand of unity |securing 30,000 signatures on the 
despite the lies they spread in the | petitions is one form of mobilizing 


kept press that “we exploit the 
feelings of minority peoples.” 


All they want is a city FEPC to | 
be followed by a State and Fed-' 


eral FEPC. About 15 metropoli- 
tan cities already have it. Why not 
Detroit? The proposed Labor 
Council ordinance is an excellent 
one. 
draft a better one, we're all for it. 

But the City Council will not 
adopt either draft without being 
pressured into it by labor and the 
people. This City Council hasn’t 
a single Negro or Labor repre- 
sentative on it, and usually swings 
to the tune of the real monopoly 
rulers of our city. ‘It’s not the 


If the Church Council can: 


the people. Furthermore, if the 
City Council doesn’t act under this 
pressure then the people still have 
a second chance to win FEPC by 
the popular vote. 

* 


The argument against the peti- 
tions is shallow indeed. It’s based 
on the false premise that the 
masses of the people can be duped 
all of the time by “hate groups 
for profit” spending thousands for 
propaganda against FEPC in a 
popular vote. And why can’t 
these hate groups spend thousands 
to pressure the City Council into 


page FEPC? The only answer 
ito the 


ate groups is to win the 


‘people for the truth about FEPC. 


It’s the only way to win either 
by City Council action or popular 
vote. 

Unfortunately none of the or- 
ganizations attacking the Negro 
Labor Council petition have done 
a thing about winning FEPC in 
the City Council. All they've 
done is issue press releases to split 


‘the FEPC movement and cripple 


the effort to get 30,000 FEPC sig- 
natures on the petitions. 

There’s nothing new in this 
slick-trick. Over two years ago 
when there was a broad and pow- 
erful Michigan-wide united front 
movement which had every- pos- 
sibility of winning a state FEPC 
law, Bishop Haas, Scholle, Reu- 
ther and company stepped in and 
split this movement wide open. 
They formed the Michigan Com- 
mittee for Civil Rights and since 
then FEPC has been kept bottled 
up in committees. 

Here’s one step that can be 
taken to heal this split. If all can't 
agree on a petition let's unite to 
get the City Council to pass FEPC 


immediately. There is no clash for 


progressives between this limited 
united front and at the same time 
guaranteeing the success of the 


drive for 30,000 signatures on the 
petitions. 


‘Remember Those Who Fight 
For Freedom’—Winter to Michele 


The following letter was sent 
by Carl Winter to his daughter, 
Michele, from the federal peni- 
tentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., where 


Winter, chairman of the Commu- esting book about Spain and there 


nist Party of Michigan, is serving 
a five-year sentence for his belief 
in and advocacy of peace and 


socialism. 
e ° . 


My darling daughter: 


Your letter finally reached me 


and I thought of you and the kids 
in the country. Do you have glow 


worms there? 
Yesterday I read a very inter- 


was a little girl in it whose nick- 
name was “Glow Worm.” I won- 
der why. Do you think she might 
have been bright oniy in the dark, 
like a real glow Worm? More like- 
ly she brought light and joy to 
people, especially wiien things 


today and made me very happy.!looked dark, as children always 


Now I hope you will write regu- 
larly. My address is P. M. B.| 


19349, Lewisburg, Pa. Be sure to} wonderful Spanish woman who 


put your name and return address 
in the upper left corner on 
of the envelope. 


Send me a nice snapshot of 
yourself as soon as Grandma has 


a chance to take one. Do you re-| 
member the one we took of you. 
in a cornfield by the side of the! 
road on our way home from camp) 


last summer? I kept it in my wal- 
let until I got here, and now [| 
have it on my locker where it 
brightens up the whole room. 


After supper this evening I saw 


dozens of glow worms or fire flies’ 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


IASKOWSKI 


harmacy 
5668 Michigan at 35th St. 


front. 
. 
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JACK RASKIN & 
COLEMAN YOUNG 
will give vou better “LEANING 
and faster at less cost at 


Pick-up and UDelivery 
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SAVE UP TO 25% 


lelevision, Electrical Appliances 
Furniture, Floor Coverings 


4 


and Paints at 


SPOTLESS CLEANERS | 
15387 Livernois — UN 4-4612 | 


Y 


do. 
This book was written by a 


had a little girl of her own, called 
Luli. She tells in this book how 
she and her husband worked hard 
to save their country from the 
fascists. One of the many good 
things she did was to organize 


camps where the children could’ 


play and be safe while their par- 
ents were working or fighting for 
freedom. 


By the time you grow up, I : : 
) _ sade senting labor, student and business 


am sure the fight against fascism 
will have been won all over the 
world; and we will read such 
books, not to learn how to protect 


J.S.ROYSTER 


_ Phone TR 39-7564 


pam who heads the Assam Peace 


or win freedom, but to remember 
and honor those who made sac- 
rifices so that we could enjoy 
freedom forever after. 


Love and kisses, 
Daddy, 


Peace Drive Gains 


Momentum in India 


BOMBAY, July 22 (Telepress). 
—The peace campaign across In- 
dia is gaining momentum, Fifteen 
‘thousand people attended a Peace 
Rally in Subhash Chowk, Indore, 
which was addressed by the artist 
‘and vice-president of the ° All- 
‘Indian Peace Congress, Prithvi 
‘Raj Kapoor. 

Raghunath Chowdhury, 


the 


Committee, has been touring the 
‘State. 


’ 
' 


| All those present at a peace 
‘meeting in Eluru, Andhra, signed 
the Berlin Peace Appeal. The 
meeting was chaired by the Gan- 
dhi disciple, Rayudu Gangay. The 
“Peace Art Theatre” presented a 
playlet on a peace theme. 


A 17-men Peace Committee has 
been set up in Bangalore repre- 


groups. The Congress Party mem- 
ber on the Bangalore Municipal 


Government was elected chair- 


man. 


| 


© Appliances 
© Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN & CO. 
2660 Gratiot — LO 7-1124 


The Family 
Pharmacy 


DRUGS 


SaaPINCUS 


11344 Whittier 
LA 1.2990 


— ) 


| Auto Radio Repairs 


Service on All Kinds of Radius 


JACK’S Radio Repair Shop 
19514 JOY ROAD 
Phone VE 6-3960 


MICHIGAN 


7 


@___ 
4 


"s tried and tested “lo 

opposition,” Paul Silvers and hi 
palace guard. It’s learned that 
the new national anti-Reuther 
caucus that is under way was 
working on by-laws and Silvers’ 
reported contribution was that 
Communists should be barred. 


* 


The Wayne County CIO con- 
vention at Dairy Workers Hall on 
Aug. 4 may pack some surprises. 
It’s reported that Percy Llewellyn 
of Ford’s will run against Mike 
Nowak for president; that Lay- 
man Walker, well-known East Side 
Negro Briggs local leader, will run 
against Alex Fuller and that the 
miscellaneous unions “headed by 
Marty O'Dell of Utility and Cook 
of Brewery Workers don’t like Al 


Barbour, 
* 


Mayor Cobo’s “loyalty” commit- 
tee is visiting trade unionists and 
offering them $15 a day to act as 
stoolpigeons, 

The Curt Murdoch leadership 
at Packard Local 190 recently 
wangled themselves a 50 cents- 
an-hour wage increase, or $20 a 
week. Meanwhile the company 


2G AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
THE OLD-TIMER 


tory.”, Let’s see if Murdoch and 
his crowd will call for rescinding 
the 50 cents an hour wage increase 
for the local ane officers. 

UAW Vice-President Richard T. 
Gosser will come up with a little 
shock to Walter Reuther soon 
when Gosser’ removes George 
Campbell as head of the UAW 
skilled trades department and re- 
places him with a guy named Mc- 
Conkey. 

* 

August Scholk, that hardwork- 
ing labor leader, is off to tell the 
German workers how to handle 
all their problems. We hear he 
has things in such good shape in 
the Michigan CIO that he was 
only in his office once since his 
reelection a month ago. Now he 
is off to Germany, where ECA 
pays him $50 a day expenses, like 
Vic Reuther. F 

Mayor Hubbard of Dearborn 
will get AFL chief Frank Martel's 
endorsement for reelection this 
fall, we hear. The payoff: Martel 
gets Orvie’s help in getting all 
Dearborn’s municipal workers into 
the AFL. About that time some- 
one should resurrect all the editor- 
ials Martel wrote in the Labor 
News about Hubbard for the past 


shut the plant down for “inven-|several years. 


By ARTHUR McPHAUL, 
Executive Secretary, CRC 
DETROIT.—With police bru- 
tality at an all time high, the 
people of Detroit now have new 
avenues open to them through 
which to fight and correct this 
evil. So glaring and raw are the 


ple 


along with the Police Department 
on those arrests. 

Sehior Police Inspector San- 
ford Shoults-made the bold state- 
ment that he would not want to 


not permitted to arrest first and 
investigate later. Chief Assistant 
Prosecuting Attorney Ralph Gar- 
-bet indicated that the prosecu- 
tors office will afford no relief for 
the victims of police brutality. 

It was pointed out by one of 
the lawyers on the panel for 
“Remedy for Unlawful Arrests,” 
than in 1948 approximately 62,- 
000 arrests were made by the De- 
troit police. The majority of these 
were made without warrants. 
20,169 of the 62,000 arrests were 
never charged or had warrants 
issued against them. I dare say 
that at least 40 percent were Ne- 
groes though Negroes constitute 
only about 12 percent of the popu- 
lation of the city. 

This is a shocking situation. 
It is one that should cause the 


live in Detroit if the police were. 


90,169 ILLEGAL ARRESTS HERE 


illegal practices of the Detroit [; 7 

Police Department that the De- — | 

troit Chapter of the Lawyers ; = | Jue 
Guild and the Wolverine Bar As- |. , A 9 7h 9 
sociation, made up of Negro law- | ge 

yers, felt it necessary to call a | = #4 

Joint Conference on the Rights | | 

of Citizens; attended by more than ; = ~ 


200 ; i 
jude O. Z. Ide admitted that 3 aa me 
a great majority of arrests are il- gaye 9% 
legal and that it is the practice } = . 

of most judges to more or less go Bae 


people of Detroit to become great- 
ly alarmed. I think it is time that 


all of us rolled up our sleeves 
‘and dug in with full support of 


the Lawyers Guild and Wolverine 
Bar Association, There is no doubt 
that these people want to end 
police brutality. We have got to 
help them. 

We can help in many ways. I 
think one way is to call a meeting 
in your community, church or 


junion and invite a lawyer from 


the Guild or Wolverine Bar As- 
sociation to speak. I am sure they 
will be glad to cooperate. Another 
way is for all organizations to de- 


‘mand open hearings by the Com- 


mon Council of Detroit on_ this 
scandalous situation. Third, and 
perhaps most important, is the 
building of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress chapters and by joining and 
recruiting new members since 
CRC is the organization most mili- 
tantly fighting fo ran end to police 


' brutality. 


a UNITY 


COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTING 


100% Union Shop 
Established as a non-profit organization 
by Labor and Progressive organizations 
and individuals to serve the community. 
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Phone WA 1-8842 


Berenson Bookstore 
VICTOR PERLO’S 
*‘American Imperialism” 


$2.25 
Also: Progressive Ne-vspapers 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices : 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
| Second, Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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By PAUL SMITH 


| CHICAGO.—“It was a dream, it 
was really a dream. ‘These were 
ithe words of Harvey E. Clark, 
Jr., 29, Negro father and war vet-| 
eran, the words he used to describe 
a four-room apartment he had 
Meentered as second class found for his family in the lily-: 

white community of Cicero, Illi-| 


ae office at New York, N. Y., 
3 98 'nois. | 
Vol. XVI, No. 30 > July 29, 195 | The Mississippi-born CTA bus 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents driver came to Chicago in 1949, 


following his graduation from Fisk 
| University in Nashville, Tennes- 

THE FIGHT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
—Ask Aid in Fight for Bail 


‘see, where he received a degree in 
sociology. 
But he knew that salaries in 
The Civil Rights Congress addresses an appeal to all 
civik-rights orgahizations to Kelp in the campaign for 
victims of the Smith Act hysteria. —See Page 4 


professional fields seldom paid 
—Smith Act Aimed at Labor, Too 


more than $60 a week—especially 
for a Negro. And he had a family 
to support, his wife Jonetta, and 
two children, Michele 8, and Har- 

Leaders of the Harvester Tractor local union warn that 

Smith, McCarran and Taft-Hartley Acts are not solely 

aimed at Commmunists, but are designed to destroy 

the labor movement. _ —See Page 4 


Stool or Be Jailed, Saypol Says 


Two young Negro women were singled out by Fed- 
eral Prosecutor Irving Saypol as his newest victims 
in the witchhunt into the bail fund of the Civil Rights 
Congress. —See Page 4 


~ -Gov‘t Denies Ri” to Counsel 


Attacks on lawyers in workingclass and Communist | 
cases shows the right of df>ndanfs to lawyers of their 
own choice is under attack in all major courts today. | 
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= 
HIS MAJOR PROBLEM how- 


ever, was finding adequate hous-, 
ing for his family. Most recently 
he had been living in a one-room 
basement apartment where he 
paid $12.50 per week for rent, 
and the children slept in a_ small 
alcove. 

Clark began working for the 
Chicago Transit Authority a little 
more than a year ago, with a bus 
run out of Cicero. It was becaus« 
of the availability of the apartment 
there and its convenience to his 
job that Clark considered taking 
'the apartment which rented at 
$60 a month o¢ 

He had been working hard at 
his job, getting as much overtime 
:as possible, and taking only Tues- 
days off. He did this because he 
had to save money to buy furni-| 
ture for the home and clothing 
for his family. | 

+ 

BUT A FACTION in Cicero, | 
ithe sacred lair of some of Ameri- 
ca's most notorious gangsters, : ee 
—See Page 5 | were preparing to prevent Clark} of a kick which landed in the small; by tie police officers,” Clark re- 


, ‘from moving into his “dream!/of his back. “That was the first I{called. * 
. A e « 
Hit Attack on C’**-s¢0 Unions 


apartment.” knew,” said Clark later, “of the) THE POLICE ordered the 
Clark’s first knowledge trouble; Cicero Police Chief's presence on|Clarks down-into the street, tell- 

Chicago workers and union leaders protest grand jury 
witchhunt of unions as forerunner to smashing their 


was brewing came on June 8. He| the scene.” ing them, “We are not going to 
and his wife were inspecting the} Chief Ervin Konovsky “acted jallow n to live here. 
unions and destroying their wage and contract gains. 
—See Back Page 
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HARVEY E. CLARK, JR., and his wife, Jonetta, above, ..e 
waiting for the repair of their home in Cicero, wrecked by a racist 
mob, before they move in. Clark, a college athlete and war veteran, 
realizes that the whole world is watching the outcome of the battle 
to win his right to live in the suburban town. 


at 
of 
©. 
P 3 + 


apartment which they were plan-|like a madman,” acording to; “The crowd of white persons 
ning to make their home. Also,Clark’s account. “He attacked all; who gathered after the arrival of 
present was the real estate agent,| Negroes in sight and I feared for|the police were not at all hostile, 
Charles Edwards. the safety of my wife who was|said tie Negro war veteran, not 
Suddenly, Clark felt the impact! being pushed and shoved around | until the police whipped up hatred 

3 against us. 
“They tried to prod the by- 


| standers into action by hurling 
. . | epitheis and manhandling us. 

his family have strengthened and 

clarified his understanding. 


‘Many persons asked, “What have 

: In a recent interview on Oscar 

| ‘Brown, Jr.s radio program “Ne- 
| gro Newsfront,” Clark said. “I 


* 


| FEW PEOPLE in Cicero today 
‘know the real answer to that ques- 
'tion—the fact that’ Clark interrunt- 
ed his college training to join the 
army air forces in 1942, that he 
‘was an aviation instructor at. ]us- 
kegee Institute in Alabama, that 
he served honorably there and at 
‘two other Southern air bases until 
his discharge in 1945. 

| Clark was not aware of the jim- 
crow structure of his society, but 
ithe fascist-like attacks on him and 


they done?’ ” 

don’t feel like a hero or a martyr, 
but this shows me that there is a 
whole race of people involved 
‘in my moving into Cicero, and if 
it takes just me or the whole na- 
tion to help me, I intend to live 


in that apartment.” 
* 


CLARK has three brothers, the 
younger ones in the U. S. armed 
forces. One is stationed in Ha- 
waii. The other has been wounded 


See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 5 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Gen. 
Motors led all other companies in 
the amount of tax deductions 
granted this week by the govern- 
ment, -it was revealed yesterday 
by the Defense Production Admin- 


istration. The disclosure followed 


the government's “accelerated de- 
preciation” plan, under which any 
company constructing plants or in- 
stalling machinery for war pro- 
duction is permitted to write off 
the bulk of its investment over a 
period of five years instead of the 


an announcement last week that.customary 20 years. These charges 


GM, the country’s top profit-maker, 
was getting more war 
than ‘any other corporation. 


are then deducted from -: taxable |ded 


ntracts income. 


The DPA revealed’ it has wi 
u o 


The tax: telief’camé byway of im’ * 4°GM’these rapid tax d 


tions of over $51 million of new 
investments. The company, which 
last year netter $834,044,039 after 
taxes—the biggest profits in world 
history—was permitted to write off 
75 pércent of its new investments 
in five years. 

Investments for which the tax 
uctions were permitted in- 
cluded: nearly 
producing aif 


-Y., $15° million’ for * producing '! 


21 million for 
t ‘at Tonawanda). 


rts at Flint, Mich., over 
$15 million for transmission as- 
semblies at Livonia, Mich. 

The Ford Motor Co. was a close 
second to GM. It was itted 
to write off 75 percent of new in- 
vestments in the next five years 
— $22 million. 

The big corporations have been 
granted rapid tax deducti 

‘investment ‘of nearly $8 bil- 


in action in Korea. 

Clark this week expressed a 
feeling of disgust over the reali- 
zation that they would soon learn 
what was happening to democracy 
in Cicero, U. S, A. 

“We intend to use every source 
available to us in order to go back 
into Cicero to live,” he told The 


Hlinois Worker. “If we didn't, it -. 
‘would be letting them wim.” = «: 
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By JOHN F. NORMAN 


THE WOMAN was in her mid-sixties. Anxiety had clouded her eyes as she walked. 
into the office of the United Labor Action Committee at 210 W. 50 St. Now, her hand 
- still clutching the crumpled leaflet that had brought her there, her face set in grim anger. 


Was 


The leaflet’s information 
true. She had worked a total of 
17 weeks last year in New York's 
garment industry. Now she was 
out of a job—and she couldnt get 
unemployment insurance. 


Like thousands of other garment 
workers who hadn't worked 20 
weeks out of 52, she nad been 
stripped of her insurance by the 
Hughes.- Brees law _railroaded 
through the state legislature - by 
Tom Deweys NAMsters. 

* 

NOBODY had told her about 
it—not her boss, one of the con- 
tractors used by the big garment 
manufacturers to maintain the in- 
dnstry’s profitable chaos; not. her 
union, the International Ladies 
Garment Workers, not the Unem- 


ployment Insurance office where! 


her claim just never seemed to ma- 
terialize. 

Frantic, she had gone helpless 
from official to official until she 
saw the leaflet distributed by the 


United Labor Action Committee./early in September. Sen. William | 
“Werkers of New York!” it said. 


-_—-—_->-- 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. 


A CONGRESSIONAL commit- 
tee probing graft and payoffs on 
war orders here allowed enough 
evidence to spill out in a two-day 
hearing, to cause a one-star Army 


General to be fired. But only now 


Launch Drive to Repeal 
N. Y. Hughes-Brees Law 


THOUSANDS CHEATED OF UNEMPLOYED INSURANCE 


“Our unemployment checks are in 
danger!” And it was true. 
Scores of unemployed workers 
have come into the United Labor 
Action Committee office since July 
1, when the Hughes-Brees Law 
went into effect. They are the 
first ripples of a rising tide which, 
with the backing of AFL, CIO and 
independent unions, aims to force 
repeal of the disastrous new anti- 
Nabor law when the State Legisla- 
[ture convenes for a special session 


| in October. 


7. 


leaflets at unemployment insurance 
offices all over New York City, as 
well as throygh the unions, afhii- 
ated to it. It has encouraged the 
setting up of unemployment com- 
mittees in all unions, with an eye 
to a citywide unified setup to fight 
the NAM law. One outcome will 
be a mass demonstration at 1440 
‘Broadway, Unemployment Insur 
ance Commission headquarters 


Bianchi (ALP) has imtroduced a 
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“ULAC. DISTRIBUTED 100.000 


battery of amendments to repeal 
the Hughes-Brees Law. And 
Lieut.-Gov. Frank C. Moore has 
begun to feel enough heat on the 
issue to duck out of the person- 
to-person calls put through to him 
from Esther Letz, representing the 
100,000 New York union mem- 
bers affiliated to ULAC. 


Among top CIO and AFL ofh- 
cials, recognition. is growing that 
the Hughes-Brees bill is actually 
a legal bid to re-establish the; 
open shop in New York. Theyre 
worried—and for good reason. 
| * 

WORKERS immediately affect-; 


: | 
ed, of course, are the thousands! 


in 


, | GENS. MacARTHUR AND EISENHOWER are shown 
in garment, clothing, fur, building! this -1932 phago at the scene of the bonus march in Washington 


trades, millinery, jewelry and) when MacArthur commanded troops at attack the vets. Eisenhower 


‘amusement trades who just don't! was attached to MacArthur’s staff. 
get the steady five months’ work 


‘required by the law to be covered 
by jobless insurance. | But they 
arent all. 4 
Negro and Puerto Rican work- 
ers—last to be hired, first fired—| ee 
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are targets of the new law in every | #2 
industry. So are women workers, 
since expectant mothers are _ hit 
hard by the 20-week clause. 
" Fl 

THE ONLY HEADLINES the #@ 
Hughes-Brees bill got while it was # 
pending in the legislature were @ 
about the so-called “increase” in| 
jobless insurance. But even that’s’ 
‘a phony. Migntv few  workets 
make the year-long average of $58 
weekly required to get the new. 
$30 maximum payment, and they 
‘won't get it till next year. For 
‘most, the Hughes-Brees provisions 
mean an actual reduction. A brick- 
laver averaging $40 a week for! 
the year got $23 under the old 
insurance law. Now ‘hell get $22 
—if he's allowed to get that. 

And, because of the tricky “base | 
period” set up in the new law, no| 
unemployed worker is allowed’ 
more than 26 weeks insurance. 
Before the Hughes-Brees thing 
was slipped over in Albany, the 
maximum was 52 weeks. 

* 

CLUE to the whole deal is the 

Hughes-Brees tax provision, which 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Soldiers with fixed bayonets attacking the 1932 bonus march. 
Attack took place im last year of President Hoover's term of office. 
In next year Congress voted the, bonus. 


Eisenhower, MacArthur Won 
This Battle, But Lost This ‘War’ 


FRIDAY, JULY 28, was a he people were stronger than 
blood-staind anniversary in Gen. the brass hats. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's life. On| * 


that date, just 19 years ago, the| MacARTHUR and Eisenhower 


BARE GRAFT PAYOFFS IN DETROIT ARMS 


Army Brass Has {ts Hands in the Loot; U.S. Made to Pay for Gifts 


days trying to find “scarce steel.” 
At the congressional hearing Bri- 
potentiate we the Tank Arsenal, 
admitted he took 30 tons of armor 
steel to build a boatwell for himself 
at Fort Wayne when'‘he was in 
charge there. Naturally he didn’t 
pay for it. He also built himself 


has the FBI and Freasury Depts.|two boats out of army “salvage” 


begun _ investigating 


“thievery | that the Congressional Committee 


gadier General David J. Crawford, 


present Supreme Commander of!and President Hoover won that 
the Atlantic Pact Armies cf Eu- battle, as we said. But the anger 
lrope helped to lead a bloody miti- of the people expressed itself the 
‘tary attack on his former com-|next November, when Hoover. be- 
rades-in-arms. ‘came a political has-been. And all 
Gen. “Ike's” battle was fought the redbaiting propaganda of the 
of Middleton’s clients, Continental 00 the streets of Washington, butchers’ supporters collapsed. _ : 
Foundry and Machine Co. and|D- C., and on the capital's Ana-| The butchers’ propagandists 
Pacific Car and Foundry Co., got, ©ostia flats, where his former COM-|kent saying that the Communists 
$26 million and $7 million war rades Were encamped. ‘had inspired this greatest of all 
contracts respectively. | “Ike's” enemies on that never-| toover-time demonstrations. Thev 
Gen. Crawford admitted that;to-be-forgotten occasion were ,ointed out that the first call for 
he attended parties and luncheons |20,000 une mployed American vet-| the march-to-Washington came 
given at the homes of big officials crans of the First World War.'¢,., James B. Ford, Negro vet- 
of manufacturing concerns. se ‘They had come _to Washington eran and Jeader of the progressive 
Metro Engineering Companys from every state in the Union to) workers’ Ex-Service Men’s organ- 
Paul Canstein admitted that since|demonstrate peaceably for their ization, who ran for the vice-presi- 


2q 


and graft” at the Detroit Ordinance estimated was worth $200° of the 
Automotive Tank Center. ‘taxpayers money. 

A Detroit contractor admitted| He admitted he sent a load of 
from. the stand he passed out/|trees back to his home in | Mary- 
$200,000 in “loans” to governnient land by Army truck with a ser- 
contractors and to at least one; geant driving—all at Army expense. 
employe in the army center. The!He didn't pay for the treés either. 
Congressmen also investigated; Then he admitted that his hotel 
charges that a Detroit concern|¢xpenses were paid for three days 
charged the government $193,990,in Washington by two Detroit 
for gifts, entertainment and sales|manufacturers. He also admitted 
eommissions. that he kept the $7 a day ex- 

Some 16 high ranking employes P€?5€S the Army supplied him 
at the Tank Center stood before! ith, adding that with hotel rooms 
the Congressmen and admitted to 
“getting stuff wholesale” when. it 
came to buying television sets, 


dryers, washing machines and, .~ 
sundry thinks like new fu, ete billion dollars of war contracts a 
4 year. Ray Middleton, a former 
Army colonel, was his host in 
ONLY A WEEK AGO | Sen-| Washington. He now works ‘as 
ate Committee was here }]-oking “administrative expediter” for com- 
into “shortages” in steel atid spent panies ‘seeking war orders. Two 

ker BRL -OSECT sore Vy? 


provided wasn't enough. 
+ 


costing $12 a day the $7 the Army | 


GEN. CRAWFOBRBD controls six’ 


1947 the company had made pay-jwar bonus. And they were sa- 
offs of $195,970 in gifts, and en- bered and gassed and driven from 
'tertainment in order to get con- their burnjng huts in violation of 
tracts for war work. ithe Bil of Rights, which gives 
* Americans the right to assemble 
ON ONE CONTRACT where neaceably and petition Con7ress 
the company used no labor it made for the redress of their grievances. 
a profit of $50,606.28 on a $182.,-| +e 


000 contract.| Facilities of Metro! ’ 
did not appear to comprise more! THE SUPREME COMMAND- 
that Hitlerite attack was 


than the equipment of a fairly ER in 
igood and st Rates garage. ~ > Gen. Douglas MacArthur. And 


| John O’Haire, an accountant,|his aide was an officer named 
‘helped get $1,000,000 in war or-|Eisenhower, who is now trying 
ders for Metro. He got 10 per-|to knit a world fascist military 
cent comission. O Haire wtikead alliance together again. 7 
both as a Army Captain and a| MacArthur and Eisenhower won 
civilian in Army Ordinance. The|the bittle of Anacostia Flats. But 
commanding General of .the De-|they lost Wall Street's 
troit Arsenal requested that Capt.|against the bonus. The veterans: 
John O’Haire be assigned to the magnificent courage and solidarity 
Detroit Arsenal by the Command-|won out in the end.- And the next 
‘ing General of the Military District |\Congress had: to pass: ithe bonus 
in Washington. — f | bill. . | 


- ¥ 


«< ” 
war. 


‘dency on the Communist. ticket 
with William Z. Foster in Novem- 
ber, 1932. Ford issued his call 
at a meeting of the House Wavs 
‘and Means Committee in Wash- 
‘Ington. He took the floor at the 
reouest of veterans in the specta- 
tors’ benches, and he was arrested 
by Capitol police at the close of 
his speeth, 


The great Bonus March that 
followed was not a “Communist” 
march, however, though many 
‘Communist veterans took rt. 
The marchers came together from 
every part of the United’ States 
as though moved by a common 
‘impulse. And the victory of the 
bonus bill at the following Con- 
gress was a warning to. the butch- 
ers and redbaiters that terror and 
f-'se propaganda’ ' cannot '- defeat 
the pedple; in ytheyverd o) (iby 
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LAUNCH FIGHT FOR JOBS T0 (Quill Warns That Transit Workers 


NEGROES IN TV, AUTOMATS © 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


THE MAKINGS of a big drive 
for jobs rights to Negroes in lily 
white concerns both in and out 
. of the Negro communities gathered 
steam this week. 


The Greater New York Negro 
Labor Council in carrying out the 
mandate of its recent convention 
launched a fight for jobs in the 
television industries . . . and for 


Negro women workers in the Horn | 


and Hardart Commissary. 


The Amsterdam News began ex- inocket. book. ~In the _ coming, 
posing lily white dairies and ice 


companies like Mullers and Bor- 
dens that operate right in the 
community, take out hundreds of 
thousands in profits and yet dis- 
dain to hire local workers. 
Ferdinand C. Smith, executive 
secretary of the Negro Labor 


of a concerted and many sided 
drive to win employment democ- 
racy in Greater New York.” 

Smith pointed out that Negro 
workers spend millions of dollars 
for various products and services 
such as bread, beer, cosmetics, 
food, clothing, milk,. dAiry prod- 
ucts and others but do not “share 


in the employment that keeps these 
companies raking in huge profits.” 

“We propose to end that situa- 
tion,” Smith said, “m the interests 
of what’s fair to the community s 


months we will call upon the peo- 
ple of Harlem to work -with us to 
win jobs for our young people 
particularly.” 

Meanwhile, many Negro busi- 
ness men are stirring on the issue, 
and what appears to be the pos- 


‘sibility of -a joint fight between 


Council, declared that the televi-'them and» Negro consumers and 
sion and Horn and Hardart cam-|workers against the gigantic mo- 
paigns were “only the beginning nopolies began to develope. 


Drive on Hughes-Brees Law 


9 


(Continued from Page 2) 
actually encourages employers to 
find ways and means of depriving 
their laid-off workers of their 
rightful unemployment insurance. 
The law, based on a New Jersey 
scheme that has worked out beau- 
tifully for big corporations across 
the Hudson, sets up tax rebates 
for companies whose workers get 
' Jess unemployment insurance than 


: 
; 
; 


struggle—most of it initiated by 
the Communists—to get the prin- 
ciple of jobless compensation 


established as the law of the land. 


7 


MANY RIGHTWING union of- 
ficials. have forgotten that fact. 
The NAM boys haven't. When the 
depression hits, Big Business 
executives dont want labor to 
have what they call the “cushion” 


others. In New Jersey the courts|of unemployment insurance brak- 
are cluttered with cases brought} ing the mad scramble of job com- 
about by corporat’ons which have petition. The NAM wants wage- 
filed one objection after another! 


to insurance claims by their work- 
ers. ULAC'ss estimate is that the 
tax gimmick means a $600-million- 
a-year grab for companies encour- 
aged to organize wholesale misery 
for jobless workers. 


You see, the NAM lawyers who! 
York labor movement—AFL, CI@ 


wrote the Hughes-Brees law are 


looking ahead to days of mass un-' 


employment. During the last de- 
pression, it took years of. militant 


ee 


a ey - 


cuts and its aim is the Open Shop. 
The Hughes-Brees Law sets it up 
for them. | 


has laid down for labor in New 
York State. And that’s why the 
United Labor Action Committee 


’ 
; 


Will Resist Attempts at Speedup 


PRESIDENT MICHAEL Jf. QUILL of the Transport Workers Unions served notice 
that if the Board of Transportation “speeds up one man well tear up the memoran- 
dum and start the campaign all over again.” The announcement was made to newsmen 


at the TWU’s headquarters, 153 
W. 64 St., in reply to a news re- 


lease issued by the Board of Trans- | 


portation and_prominently featured 
in Tuesday’ paper, alleging that 


’ 


union is in collusion with the Board 
to speed them up.” 

Denying that the union made 
any agreement for speedup, Quill 


the TWU agreed to a speedup said, “we believe that at least 6,000 
plan to obtain the same work in more people will have to be em- 


40 hours that is put in by men now |ployed if we are to have an han- 
on 44, 45 and 48 hours a week. est-to-goodness 40-hour week. 


Quill who landed in a New York 
airport back from a European trip 
‘Monday some hours after TWU 
‘Local 100 officials signed the mem- 
orandum, was flanked by president 
Matthew Guinan of the local and 


| 


other officers as he issued his avarn- | 


ing. 

Quill said that because of the 
transit board's attempt to misin- 
terpret the memorandum, Local 
I00’s_ executive board will —be 
called into session next Wednesday 
at 6 p.m. and the joint executive 
board of 500 at 8 p.m. that day. 
The meetings are called, he said, 
to “make clear to the Board ol 


fone man, we will scrap the memo- 
randum and start onr campaign all 
over. 

“We in the TWU are united 
for a 40-hour week, but not 
phony 40-hour week,” Quill added. 


Asked if he threatening 


is 


: 
; 


strike, Quill said “we havent’ any 
strike situation yet. But, 


‘added, “if there is any interrup- 


Som of work it will be en 


: 


' 


he|said the union has “ 


The basis for the transit board’s 
release was a section in the new 
memorandum dealing with the sev- 
eral transitory stages to putting the 
entire transit system on a 40-hour 
basis by next July I. 

One part of that section declared 
that if, after a tryout_with a.sec- 
tion of the workers, the board finds 
that it cannot obtain 45 or 44 hours 
work in 40, it could put*the work- 
ers back on a 44 or 45-hour week. 
On that basis the daily papers went 
all out to picture that the 40-hour 
week was contingent on a success- 
ful speedup. 


— 


— —_ 


QUILL 


a halt hour before the day starts 


Quill said that toremen and su- |and much time in the atternoon. 
Transportation that should they |Pervisers were pointing to the news | He said the union doesnt think it 
insist on their plan and speed up /Stories and telling the men “you|will hibit vr speedup a obtain the 
got nothing, and you'll be paying same work in most maintenance de- 


through the nose.” 
Guinan, who signed the mem- 
orandum, explained that the sec- 


partments. But he added tha: w ie 
the board has a right to return to 
the longer work week, if the ex- 


tion in question concerned only the periment doesn't work, by July 1, 


*'6,500 maintenance men who, the'1952 the 40-hour week is manda- 


board said, may be put on a 40-/tory. 


4'“experimental” basis before July 1,| 


‘We have a feeling no additional 


1952 to see how it works out. He employes would be needed there 


maintained all; but we are not going to guarantee 


along that there is no obstacle tolit,” hé said. 


itirely UPja 40-hour week for those men” 
|to the board. We are sticking by because poor management causes | wi 


That was when Quill broke in 
th his view that the entire svs- 


the report ol the Mayor's commis-|a great deal of time wasting betore|tem would need at least 6,000 
That’s the battle. Big Business |*!0"- 


The TWU head said he called | 


— press conference to bring pub- 


' 


lic attention to “what we consider 


is working to unite the whole New|to be an attempt on the part of 


and independent alike-to smash 
the Hughes-Brees law this Oc- 
tober. 


————_— — a 
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In Memory of Our Son 
PHILIP GOTTLIEB 


He met untimely death at the age of 14 
due to the monstrous 


I dedicate my life to fight war and te ensure that money 
now spent for war be used to find a cure for cancer. 


disease CANCER 


me 
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SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Electrolysis 


, IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
5 to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


s Hair Forever! Famous experts re- 
8 move unwanted hair permanently from 
& face, or body. Privacy. Sensational 
Bnew methods. Quick results. Men also , 
Free consultation. 
 BELLETTA ELECTRULYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO $-4218 


———— 


Florists — 
FLOWERS: 


S4nD FRUIT SASKETS © 
Delivered Anywhere ®@ 


ROBERT RAVEN. Flowers 
e GR 3-8357 3 


EE 
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Insurance 


— 


JACK R. 


[CARL 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including saute 


mobile, fire. life. ceompenxation. ete 
799 Broadway , GR 5-3826 


‘i! UNIFY OPTICAL CO. 


loving and ‘Storage 


I 


Gee 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. ith 8t. GR 7.2457 


near Grd Ave. 


EFFIGIENT, © | RELIABLE - 


‘i Opticians and Optometrists 


152 FLATBUSB AVE, 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvine 8-9166 


DAILY 9 AM. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 8 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Records 


Now Aveilable!O™ wr 
THE HAMMER SONG 
BANKS OF MARBLE 


Sumg by THE WEAVERS 

30” Unbreakable Record 
Send $1.00 (includes postage and 
handling), or pick up at the 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


27 Union Square West 
N.Y. 3, N.Y. . 


come 


Restaurants 


some of the commissioners of the 
Board of Transportation to uproot 
the memorandum of understand- 


ing which now exists between the 
Board and Local 100 of 


‘TWU.” 


| 
} 


He charged the Board’s state- 
ment said the union agreed to a 
speedup and, by that, also to “tam- 
pering with the safety of the pub- 
lic.” 

“Since early this morning,” con- 


' 


| 


tinued Quill, “we have gotten hun- | 


dreds of calls from our section 


men are told what to do, especially 


ee eee | = 


First Cou 


‘more workers. 


niry in Marsnall Plan, 


Greece Is a Nation of Hunger 


the (By Allied Labor News) 


ATHENS. 


| 


yond the reach of the Greek work- 


er. He said the Athens central 


AN AMERICAN newspaper edi-|market was jammed with meat, 
tor who recently visited here re-|bread, vegetables and cheese while 


turned home to give revealing 
facts on the misery of the Greek 
people under the. Marshall Plan. 

The editor is Theodore Andrica 
of the Cleveland Press. His re- 
ports were especially, significant 
because he came to Greece as an 


chairmen and shop stewards say-;ardent supporter of the Truman 
ing the agents of the Board were |administration and ECA. 


BU. 4-2988 IN. 98-3431 


BUSSIE BROTHERS 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
Local and Long Distance—Expressing 


We Buy and Sell New and Used 


Furniture and Bric-A-Brac 


—— 


needling the workers that their 


i 
} 


| 


Describing the lew living stand- 
ards he found here, Andrica re- 
ported that “staple foods are be 


—— a 


oles 


the majority of Athens’ million and 
a quarter population goes hungry. 


According to Andrica, half the 
Greek people live on less than $1 
a day. “You must not lose sight of 
the cruel fact that an average un- 
skilled man in Athens, when he 
works, earns about $2 per day, 
that the average income of half 
the Greek agricultural workers is 
about 67 cents per day, he re- 
ported. 
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Classified Ads 
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KOOM TO RENT 


Office: 960 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
BAR and 


JROSES°AN 33 


61 WEST 125th ST. 


Big Meals 75¢ 
H. SUMAY, Mer. SA 2-9898 


——_— 


fave yveur 

examined sy °& 

competent s*calint 
“.D 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


eyes | 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Roem 419 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GE 7-788S 


— 


—~_ JADE 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet, 1g and ig Gta — GR 1-0444 
@ Quality Chinese Food @ 
Specie! Attention te Parties & Baneuete 


317 East 4th Street, a1. tad Ave. 
@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 


Hi-Fidelity Radf® Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217°THIRD AVENUE oe GE 3-7686 
New York 3 N. f. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


a: 


(Bronx) , 
FOR MIDDLE-AGED MAN, kitchen priv- 
jleges. Box 302, The Worker. 


POSITION WANTED 


— —— ee ee 


MATERNITY BABY NURSE, Doctors’ ref- 
erences, full or part time. Reasonabie 
rates. CY 3-4863. 


FOR SALE 


i diaenl 


——— 


(Appliances) 


VACUUM CLEANER—Rated best by. Inder 
vendent Consumer Org. Reg. $74.95. 
Spec. $49.95. Standard Brand Dist. 143 
Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.). GR. 
3-7819. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville. 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clocki—go rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim. sports, food 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children ‘% 
rate to 12. Booklet. Tel. 
321 J 2. 


_ 


RESORTS se 


EAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. Y. 
Ideal vacation in the Catskills, modern 
facilities, swimming, sports, camp fires. 
Informa! dancing, excellent fooi. $35.00 
weekly. Specia) family rates. Call Jef- 
fersonville 74-W. Booklet. ~ 


--_—_— - 


iN QUEENS - 
Complete Optical Service 

Kyves Exumined Classes fitted 
IRVING B. KARP 


€ ptometrist 
89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy's) Jamaicn 


Oper Morn Weg Fri. OAM ten Ow 


ives. Thurs. t @30 te 6 = OFf1 4. 


Restful Resort fer recuperation and 

vacation. Jewish-Ameriean cooking. $28 

per week. Write or call 591-M3. 
SERVICES i 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS—Body and Fender 
shop, and genera). auto repairs. reason- 
~% tires, tubes, batteries. Cut-rate 


7-2554. 


(7ainting) 


| PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, any- 


Callicoon | 


| —- SERVICE TELEVISION REPAIR 


| Call UN 4-7707. 


where in city. Comradely service. Call 
Dickens 5-6362. 


(Upholstery) 


SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retieo in 
your home Reasonable Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reuphoistered Com- 
radely attention Mornings ¥-! BYarcinth 
8-7857 


— 


TELEVISION servicing; evenings after 6 
p.m. Saturday and Sunday, expert,” 
quick, inexpensive Box 302, The Worker. 


STATION WAGON TO HIRE 


MAN with Station Wagon, makes daily 


trips to country. Smal] moving jobs. 
Passengers. Reasonable. Dependable. Call 
Bob, UL 77-8143. 


TRUCKS FUK SIRI 


MOVING. storage; Rockaway. Long Beach, 
Low rates. Call JE 68000. Ed Wendell. 
JIMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE, sma'l jobs, 
shortest notice. City, beach, country. 


— oe ee LT — 


| Daily per line Weekend 


| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE [IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 
(For Personal Ads) 


| 


AVANTL FARM. Ulster Park, New York. | 


W. 68h St, Third Moor. Litt. FR} 


1 imsertion .... 
3 consec. insert 
7 consee. insert 
(For Commercial Ads) 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
' Previous day at ! p.m. 
} -For Monday’s issue — Friday 3 p.m. 
’ For The (Weekend) Worker: 
-» -\' Previous Wednestay at 6 p.m. 


: 
“a7 
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| Cripp 


CHICAGO. — From Chicago 
workers and their leaders this 
week came a ringing protest 
against the witchhunting of union- 
ists here by a federal grand jury, 
announced as “the forerunner to. 
sweeping federal indictments.” 


The protests followed the sum- 
moning of four leaders of Chicago | 
unions before a grand jury quiz. | 
They are Ernest DeMaio, UE Dis- | 
trict President; Sam Curry, for-' 
mer president of the CIO Ar. | 
mour Local; Grant Oakes, chair- | 
man of the UE Farm Equipment 
Council; Bernard Lucas, interna 
tional vice-president of the Long 
shoremen’s union. 

_ The first vigorous reaction came 
from the unions led by the four 
men, making it clear that these) 
attacks are aimed at smashing the 
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NEW JERSEY 


; 
: 


ERNEST DE MAIO 


Aim at Single 


Pullman Contract 

BUTLER, Pa.—The strike of 
1400 CIO United Steelworkers at 
the local plant of the Pullman 
Standard Car Co., which has been 
on strike since June 30 is linked 
with a strike of that union’s mem- 
bers in the same company’s plant 
at Bessemer, Ala., and its car plant 
and wheel foundry at Hammond, 
Ind. A plant at Worcester, Mass., 
and three in the Chicago district 
are reported still working. 


The union is demanding a 
common contract. covering ~ all 
plants with the wage scale raised 
throughout to that in Chicago, 
whieh is the highest. At present 
the union has a separate agree- 
mént with different expiration 
dates and varying wages and con- 
ditions for each plant. 

Under such coditoins produc- 
tion tends to the plants with the 
lowest wages and the least resist- 
ance to speedup. The union em- 
phasizes that this process would 
be hastened with any slackening 
in business and that its demands 
are calculated to provide security 
for its members. 


Win Pay Hikes 
WHEELING, W. Va.—Local 

149 ‘of CIO Playthings, Jewelry 

& Novelty Workers, has secured a 


unions, destroying their wage and 
contract gains: 
* 


THE OFFICERS and stewards 
of the International Harvester 
Tractor Works local called for the 
repeal of the Smith, Taft-Hartley 
and McCarran Acts and demand- 
ed that the wave of government 
prosecutions under these “hysteria 


laws” be ended. 

The leaders of the big Chicago 
local, largest of the UE locals, 
charged that “the end-point of 
these anti-labor laws is not just 
the smashing of the Communist 
Party, but they are .part of a dis- 
guised plot to divide and ultimate- 
ly destroy the organized labor 
movement, its wage and contract 
gains and its cherished rights and 
liberties.” 

The United Packinghouse Work- 


Court Justice Black and awaken employes,” the resolution stated. 


to the dangers of hysteria laws | * 
that abridge the fundamental civil) THE LOCAL condemned the 


liberties on which our nation was|Sweeping enforcement of anti-labor : 
fourded.” laws “while un-Americans who 
The strongly-phrased _resolu-| traffic in war profits, organized 


tion was recommended the|crime and amoral discrimination 


to 
meeting of the executive board, | go unpunished. 


grievance committeeman and_ The local’s action was taken in. 
stewards of the local by local vice the midst of a discussion on the 
president Frank Mingo, on be-| wage fight being opened on behalf 
half of the board. It was passed|of piece workers at the big In- 
unanimously by the meeting, with| ternational Harvester plant. 
some 90 stewards in attendance.| Willard Klepser, grievance com- 
“The master-minds behind this|mittee chairman, who chaired the 
anti-labor plot are those corpor-| meeting, reviewed the consistent 
ation heads who, while stuffed) wage fight which the local has 


THE FIGHT for additional | 
wage increases was linked up di-|nine-cent an hour raise for its 
rectly with the need to mobilizé|1,000 members employed by 


‘the union’s members against the|Louis Marx & Co. at nearby 


attacks on leaders of the union.;Glendale. Adjustments on wel- 
“We have reason to believe,”| {are and life insurance benefits 


the local declared, “that company #70 in wage inequivies were also 
agemts who have always op posed | CIO United Packinghouse 
higher wages and better working Workers, Local 149, has been 
boing solicited to testify, meainst| Stanted a 9-cent hourly hike by 
elias fein ie thie ioe” the Wenzel Packing Co. —_ 


Although the grand jury pro-|. , . 
ceedings here are supposedly Erie Workers Laid Off 
secret, Chicago newspapers have} ERIE, Pa.—The Erie Resistor 


disclosed plans of federal prose-|Corp. laid off about a hundred 
cutors tO quiz many additional) workers last weekend because of 


with the greatest wartime profits carried on during the past year, 
in history, ‘still ery out for greater; winning major gains for mahy 
and greater exploitation of their’ categories of workers in the plant. 


union leaders in this area as a 


forerunner to sweeping indict-| 


ments. 


the slump in demand for television 
parts, which: constitutes its major 
output. i 


ers Armour Local 347 was plan 
ning to take action this week in 
defense of Curry and in condem- 
nation against the star-chamber 
proceedings against the union 


men. 
* 


THE -STEWARDS and execu- 
tive board members of the ILWU 
Local 208, headed by Lucas, 
charged that “this is an attack 
upon our union, our principles and 
our living standards.” 

The local made it clear that it 
stands behind Lucas in his out- 
standing activities for peace, for 
Negro rights and against mob 
violence. 


Boss Reveals More War Work | 


Won't Solve Auto Layoff Crisis 


DETROIT.—You most _likely|sw 
never heard of Irving A. Duf-| 
‘fy. He’s Vice President of Ford! P 


plained by this Ford top official: 
— Bas y im charge of p Ur| @ By July 3 Ford had laid off 
chasing. 


14,461 Michigan workers and only 
On July 16 Duffy addressed the} had, 435 hourly employes on war 


Senate Small Business Committee. work. 


er to layoffs in the auto industry. |@ net layoft of 10,188 workers di- 
Here are the hard facts of war rectly due to the Ford cut-back. 


rofiteering capitalist life as ex-| 


’ 


| 


® During the second half of 
1951 only 1 percent of Ford’s 


lees guns at the same time, his 


own facts. show it just can’t be 
done. A war program, an arms 
race, can only result in curtailing 


operating facilities will be devoted 


civilian industry. 


to war work and only 7‘ percent 


on such war-supporting items as 


trucks and tractors. 
® Most of Ford's direct war 


We can draw a simple conclu- 
sion from these facts. 

Auto workers stand a better 
chance of keeping their sons alive 


“Brother Lucas, as our spokes-! 
man and with our permission, has_ 


He unwittingly did a debunking | ® 229 Ford parts suppliers (and 
job on those UAW leaders who that’s only a small sample of their 
see war work as an immediate an-! total suppliers) were faced with 


work wont be underway until|and getting work and fighting to 
1952 and then it will use only | postpone a cyclical economic crisis 
31.6 percent of their facilities. But! under conditions of all-out peace 


taken an active-part in many of | 
the fights to defend our rights, 


this percentage includes very little 
of their Michigan auto facilities. 


It includes Ford plants in Cincin- 


than under the present Wall St. 
war program. Hence they should 
fight to change the course of gov- 


our free spech and the general 
‘welfare of all working people,” 
the local declared. 


“We serve notice that we in- 
tend to have him continue to rep- 
resent us in the same _ militant 
way.” 

* 


A STATEMENT which came 


CZECH PAPER ASKS CITIZENS 
OF CICERO TO FIGHT RACISM 


CHICAGO.—In a direct appeal|be pressed into selling out at a 
to the large Czech-American|low price to the real estate syndi- 
population of Cicero, the Czech|cate when a Negro family moves 
newspaper, Nova Doba, called for! into the vicinity; but you may be 
unity against the recent acts of|sure that the realtor will double 


nati, Chicago and in Kansas City | ernment from the road of war and 


where Ford is ‘building a new | fascism to the path of peace and 
plant mainly at government ex-| democracy. 
pense. The UAW-CIO conference de- 
® You can’t make cars and guns|manded by Ford and Chrysler 
on the same machines, indicates) workers against layoffs and speed- 
Duffy, even if the machines are|up can play an important part in 
only used on auto work 5 hours this fight. 
a day. That’s because of their; These 


war-made grievances 


out of the UE district headquar- 
ters here declared that its leaders 
“were subject to the line of ques- 
tioning similar to that of the un- 


mob violence. 
/ 


entitled “From Cicero to Lidice?” 
the Czech paper declared: 


his price when he re-sells the 
In a_ strongly-written editorial | home.” 


American committee.” “Many people of foreign birth 

DeMaio and Oakes were never|or descent, themselves victims of | 
told the nature of the grand jury growing prejudice and _persecu- 
probe or its putpose but were tion, are laying the basis for fur- 
asked many personal questions as| ther persecution of all minorities, 
well as questions on union matters’! including their own. The road that 
and on the signing of Taft-Hartley beyan in Cicero can lead to Li- 
affidavits. ' dice!” 

* 


DeMaio alerted all UE locals 
in this district to be on guard for; NOVA DOBA showed “how it 


additional legal actions against the . that a normally decent citizen, 
union. especially a small home-owner,. 


Additional UE members and.°@” be turned into a member of 


leaders from Rock Island, Iil., * hoodlum mob.” 


were also subpoenaed recently by _"' blasted the falsehood that 
a federal grand jury in the South- Property ‘values are destroyed 
ern District of Illinois. when a Negro moves into a so- 


‘. e- Besa cer uaF 

'  ““he fact is,” declared Nova 

THE TRACTOR WORKS local! Dea, “that the highest returns on 
101 declared: “We condemn any ~ez! estate investment are precise- 

efforts to jail any union leaders ™: ‘+ tha ereas where Negro people 

and call on the American people. live. et badtagacabs-¢ahtitih aaa 
_to, follow the advice of Supreme! | ‘np > small home-owners may 


directed against the Jewish min- 


dg 8 


* 


SAID THE CZECH PAPER: 
“This act of racist vandalism, di- 
rected against the family of a 
young Negro American war vet- 
eran, is as ugly and barbaric as 
were similar acts of Hitlerite mobs 


ority of Germany.” 
The paper pointed out that al- 

though Cicero has remained the 

headquarters for the Capone 


crime syndicate, there is no record 
of a mass movement of Cicero 
residents to chase out these hood- 
lums as bad neighbors. 

“But a decent, honest American 
citizenyis mobbed for the sole rea- 
son that his skin is dark,” the edi- 
torial declared. “Does that make 


sense?” 
* 


THE PAPER warned against 
disunity, the division between. Ne- 


| white, native born- and’ 


. ~~ PhO 


rR. , 


specialized nature. 

As long as the war economy 
remains, Walter Reuther’s _lip- 
service about breaking the bottle- 
neck in machine tool production 
remains a fraud and delusion. Duf- 


can be fought and_licked all the 
more effectively if .the UAW 
makes a demand on government 
for the repeal of all war measures 
driven through in the past year. 
Among other things, it includes 


fy said that only 29 percent of 
machine tools ordered by eFord 
during the first quarter of 1950 
will be available in 1952. In fact, 
says Duffy, “some of them have 


already been set back to 1953 de- 
livery. 


‘an end to wage freezes, burden- 
some war taxes, attacks and frame- 
ups of the Negro ple, and re- 
storing the Bill of Rights by re- 
pealing the Smith and McCarran 
Acts and reversing the June 4 
Supreme Court decision in the 


While he sees eye to eye with 
Reuther on the desirability of cars 


case af the Ceromunist 11. 
—Nat Ganley 


ONE WOMAN’S BATTLE ON INFLATION 


DETROIT.—More than’ 30,000 
signatures against the war-made 
boost in living costs were in Wash- 
ington today, sent by housewives 
and their husbands who work: in 
the auto plants and who now are 
being laid off. “ 

The signatures were obtained in 
downtown Detroit a ap day by 
Mrs. Marie: Shaw, of a city: 


six hours at the busiest street, cor- 
ner, Woodward Ave. and State St. 
The petition demands price roll- 
backs and controls. 
_A line of people, one city block 
long, stood at the table waiting 
to sign, with almost unanimous 


— being that “prices are out 
- this world” and with layoffs 


fireman, . She: manned -a table for: 


hitting = the area, “something i has 
tor. be: dome.” iF pee tyge pit 
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tionalities that make up our state.” 


SPEISER SAYS HE WON'T OPPOSE PLEA 


_- to cross railroad tracks and heavily | 


-from schools as little as a block 


P * 
* 
P| : 


second class matter Oct. , 1947, 
under the act of March 3, 


Vol. XVI, No. 30 ape 26 July 29, 1951 
In 2 Sections (Section 1) 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


at the post 
1879 


: Reentered as 


office at New York, N. Y., 


Ker 


Plot ‘Operation Hunger’ 
As Job Crisis Grows 


By NORMAN ANDERSON 


and Republicans alike who are 
seeking to destroy the already in- 
adequate relief system. 

Their wild charges of “relief 
chiseling” and “padded grants” 
they say are not aimed at those 
genuinely in need of assistance, 
but ridding the relief rolls of 


“racketeers.” 


Plans list four main features of 
the festival day: 
1. The cultural program, songs 


PHILADELPHIA.~Plans for a: 
giant peace and brotherhood fes- 
tival to be held in Bucks County 


all day Sunday, Aug. 26 were an- original songs, dances, and poems 


nounced last week. The festival | for peace; attendance of cultural 


is nsored by the Peace and|representatives from a number of 
Brotherhood Festival Committee, 
Suite 502, 1415 Locus St. 


In a 


2. Family outing provisions, in- 


and dances of-various nationalities |to be sold include foods of various mps0 
kinds, baby goods, linens, summer admitted. a decline in manufactur- 


) 


PLAN FESTIVAL AS PEACE DEMONSTRATION 


“peace prices; i.e., at prices that 
we can have with a peace economy 
instead of a war economy. Items 


footwear, toilet articles. 
Adult admission is 50 cents, tax 


delegations to the United Nations. included. Children. 25 cents. 


The festival will take place on 


letter enclosing a prospectus for cluding special arrangements for/Old Mill Road Picnic Grounds 


the Festival and inviting all peace | children (sand __ boxes, 
advocates to attend meetings at|brook, merry-go-rounds, 


wading |near Sellersville. 
ponies, ‘by car over route 309. Maps will 


Transportation 


the committee headquarters on/organized play), sale at low prices be available for car drivers. Buses 


Wednesday nights, Priscilla Hol-|of hot lunches and suppers, tea- 
ton, committee secretary declared: |turing foods of various nationali- 
_ “The festival can strike a major|ties (Russian, Ukrainian, Greek, 
blow for world peace through the |Italian, Armenian, Jewish, etc.). 

medium of cultural expressions of| 3. Sports program for youth. 

friendship among the major na-| 4. Bargain bazaar, with sale of 
all kinds of useful merchandise at 


have been chartered for those with- 
out car rides. Round trip fare on 
chartered bus for adults is $1.50, 
including free admission to the 
Festival. Children who ride on 
“ay parents laps will be carried 
ree. 


FOR PARDON FOR BYARD JENKINS 


PHILADELPHIA. — Raymond, Dr. Gray and Rev. R, A. Crom- 
Speiser's bias against the Negro well, treasurer of the Free Jenkins 
people — sharply criticized by Committee, reported to the Free 
one of his own running mates in Tenkine telly list ‘Theaider tu the 


last week's primary elections. wages : 
Dr. William Gray, candidate for |Child’s Memorial Baptist Church, 
951 N. 10 St., that Speiser had 


Recorder of Deeds on the Miller- 
Speiser Republican ticket, report-|told them he would not oppose an 


ed to a Free Jenkins rally that 
Speisers prejudices are a product 
of his whole social environment. 
- Speiser, Republican aspirant for 
the District Attorney's office, was 
the. assistant district attorney who 
prosecuted Byard Jenkins, now ported, “that our disagreement 
serving life for a murder to which went to the very beginning and 
a white man confessed. origin of the Jenkins case.” 

Dr. Gray, pastor of the Bright | The delegation reported that 
Hope Baptist Church, was one of |Speiser waved aside new facts con- 
a delegation ‘of clergymen who |cerning the confession of Herbert 
asked Speiser to intercede in be-|Leroy Gulembo to the murder of 
half of Jeikins’ freedom. |Mrs. Kathryn Mellor June 7, 1948, 


likewise. 


‘for which Jenkins was convicted 


twice by Speiser. 
“Mister Speiser continued to 
maintain,» Rev. Cromwell report- 


ied, “that Jenkins was guilty, and 
he convinced me more than ever 


Fleece-the-Poor Tax Plan 


application for a pardon for Jen- David Levinson and Elinor Perez, | 
kins, and would consider asking; who read a poem on the Jenkins 
the district attorney's office to do |case. 


that Jenkins is innocent.” 
Speakers at the. rally included 


Delegations to the district at- 


the fall elections are being planned, 
Rev. P. B. Bynum, chairman of 
the Free Jenkins Committee an- 
nounced. Others on the delega- 
tion to Speiser included Ida Lang- 


man, Rev. H. Gehr, of the Univer-' 


salist Church of the Restoration 
and Rev. Calvin Jones. 


station beat him 


PHILADELPHIA.—Philadelphia | police 
police have been accused of mer- 


cilessly beating a 56-year-old Ne-|“for no reason at all.” 


5 Cops Beat Longshoreman, Widow Says 


and |General Hospital. She was told by 
knocked out several of his teeth,| hospital authorities that they “did 


Kilby, not know what was wrong” with | budget.” 


gro longshoreman, whose wife ap-|father of six children, and a vet- | Kilby, that he was- delirious, and 


pealed to them to help get hos- 
Mrs. Estelle Kilby, 1942 Gratz! 


eran of World War I, died July|they could not understand his 
pitalization for her sick husband. 8 at Philadelphia General Hospital. |“mumbled phrases.” 


Mrs. Kilby said her husband! huge bloodstains on the bed sheets, | 


She noticed 


St., stated that before he died, her|had been ill for some time, and/and was told her husband had 


husband Seymour told her that five that her efforts to get him into |suffered a hemorrhage. 


A short 


cops at the 26th and York Sts. Philadelphia General Hospital had'time later he died. 


~|been futile. 


pe 
Mothers Hit School 


Jimcrow in York 
YORK.—Parents of Negro school 

children protested to the school 

board here that their children had 


and was told nothing could 
done. 


the sick man was standing in the 
doorway of his home, a_ police 


car drove up, one of the cops 


travelled streets in order to get to|pulled a gun, handcuffed Kilby 
school while they are excluded |and took him to the police station 


She went to the) 


, 
: 


However, a few days later, as| 


+ 


Mother Bloor Feted 


Mrs. Kilby has retained a lawyer 


nearby police station to seek aid, | and demanding a full investigation 


be! of her hubsand’s death and the 


police brutality which hastened it. 


On 89th Birthday 


| Surrounded by her family, her 
Mrs. Kilby asserts that her hus- neighbors and friends, Mother Ella 


PHILADELPHIA.—With unemployment rising as a result of the bi-partisan war 
economy, a monstrous campaign has been launched to spread hunger among the state’s 
thousands of families on relief. “Operation Hunger” is being conducted by Democrats 


| The real objective, however, 
came to light last week when Rep. 
William R. McMillan (R—Indiana 
County) introduced a bill which 
would abolish relief to able-bodied 
workers who can't find jobs. 


It means that the GOP adminis- 
tration, aided by the Democrats, 


workers in expectation of more 
and continuing layoffs in Pennsyl- 
vania industry. 

The job crisis has developed to 
the point where even the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service 


is out to cripple the relief system 
and deny relief to thousands of| 


' 


consecutive month and continua- 
tion of the rise in unemployment. 


‘ing unemployment for the second 


The CIO revealed that more 
than 10,000 textile workers are 
out of work in Philadelphia. Henry 
Shipherd, president of the Phila- 
delphia CIO Council, said: “We 
are confronted with a full year of 
Slack unless something is done 
immediately.” 

With unemployment continuing 


to rise in their industries, a dele- 
gation of CIO metals, textile and 
auto workers called on Rep. Wil- 
liam A. Barrett asking him to use 
his influence to get more “defense” 
contracts for Philadelphia. 


The CIO men, however, admit- 
ted that existing defense contracts 
were the very cause of big layoffs 
at RCA, Philco and Budd plants. 

* 
THESE INDUSTRIES accepted 


government contracts, curtailed 
civilian production, laid off thou- 


sands of workers for a “retooling” 
period, and did not rehire them, 
partly because some new machine 
tool didn’t arrive and partly be- 
cause of — conditions which 
required fewer production work- 
ers. 


H. Charles Ford, director of 
District 7, CIO Steelworkers, com- 
plained there was “no sign of big- 
scale conversion as yet,” although 
many workers in his union have 
been thrown out of work because 
of preparations for such conver- 
sion. 


In addition, thousands of An- 
thracite and soft coal miners are 
working one day a weeek or com- 
pletely out of work, further swel- 
ling the job crisis in this state. 

* 


THUS FAR, no major labor or- 
ganization has spoken out against 
the drive on relief families. Relief 
recipients are the most defenseless 
workers in the state, having no 
powerful organization to back 
them. Special victims are the Ne- 
gro people who comprise a large 
segment of the unemployed. 


Especially vicious in his attack 
on relief recipients was Democratic 
State Sen. John H. Dent, usually 
regarded as “pro-labor.” Dent said 
relief has become a highly organ- 
ized racket. He called for local 
administration of relief and pub- 
lishing of names of relief families, 


This would make jobless work- 
ers victims of local political ma- 
chines which could dole out or 
withhold relief according to the 
needs of the local political situa- 
tion. 


HARRISBURG. — One of the! 
main reasons for the record-break- 
ing length of the legislative session} 
here is the inability of the Repub- 


lican majority, or the Democratic 
‘minority, to agree within their own 
ranks, or between themselves, on 
how to make the poor, poorer, and 
the rich, richer. | 

Republican Gov. Fine, long tied’ 
up with the Morgan coal interests, 
originally proposed a flat so-called 
“income levy” which would affect 
the workers like: a wage tax to 
finance his “billion dollar plus 


PROTESTS BY LABOR and 
small business and _ professional 
groups made it impossible to ob- 
tain a majority for Gov. Fine’s 
program. 

To sidestep the opposition Fine’s 
henchmen hope to accomplish par- 


mon people, The “substitute” tax 
proposal now before the legisla- 
ture includes: 

®* Ten percent on 
(cigars and cigarettes). 


tobacco 


tially at least the same result by: 
another way of fleecing the com-: 


® Increase tax on liquor sales. 


Stalled in State Legislature 


“I told Speiser,’ Dr. Gray re-|torney, and to other candidates in’ 


® Boosting state fees for li- 
censes., 

®* A penny tax on a bottle of 
beer, which alone would bring in 
$40,000,000, and a two cent tax 
on soft drinks, estimated to yield 
$55,000,000. 

Also being considered to hit the 
consumer is a one cent a gallon 
tax on fuel oil, estimated to bring 
in $32,000,000. 

A 25 cent a fmonth levy on tele- 
phones—estimated to reap $10,- 
000,000. Five to 10 percent tax 
on electric light bills—estimated at 
46 to 83 million dollars. 

People’s opposition to this crude 
form of being fleeced is considered 
here the main reason that the legis- 
lature has now been in session 
longer than any previous Assem- 
bly in the history of the state. 

The other measures which the 
people had hoped would be passed 
in the State legislature, such as 
FEPC, higher. teachers’ ‘salaries, 
higher workmen's compensation 
and relief payments have been 
either defeated or shelved by the 
politicians jockeying over the tax 
program. 


. 


Shopmates Work to Free Mills 


band. offered no resistance, but Reeve Bloor celebrated her 89th 


away from their homes. AM 
i when she arrived at the station she |Dirthday last week at April Farms, 


The board referred action on 


municipal swimming pool has been 


the admission of the children to 
the Princess Street School pend- 
ing ~the return from vacation of 
Dr. A. W. -Ferguson, superintend- 
ent of schools. 

_ York residents in discussing the 
school situation also note that the 
closed for the past three years. 
because the city administration 
would -not allow Negroes to use its 


facilities. 
York is about 20-miles north- 


_. east of Gettysburg where the 
- Northern forces decisively defeated : 


* - 
> 5 . 
‘ ; 7 
= x & >. — : . 
: ra ; 
“ - 
» 
’ the 
* ez 
* 


forces: of the slayeowners in 
Civil~ War. | yi 


found Kilbys mouth swollen, a her home in Lehigh County, Penn- 
lump on his head and his arms ‘sylvania. 


badly bruised. He told her that) The beloved labor leader and 


h d be Ited by five Communist who has been seriously 
ou in the “hition:: s trae ill and bed-ridden insisted on be- 
Later the sick man was held|ing helped out of bed for the party. 


under $1,000 bail, although. no| She evinced great interest in 
charges had been filed. the Peace Meeting in Chicago and 


Kilby finally was sent to the |said she wished she could have 


House of Correction, where. his been there. 

wife found him ill, ye "eg to a| “What a great time it must 

cot, and pleading for help. He|have been when news was received 

had not been cleaned, nor treated|there about a possible Armistice,” 

for his wounds. ) she said. She spoke of the Ko- 
Several days later, when Mrs.|rean war as “the war that never 

Kilby sought to visit. her husband, should have been.” 

she was informed that he had been | 

transferred to the Philadelphia serious. 


Mother Bloor’s condition remains ‘ . 


PHILADELPHIA.—Members of 
Local 196, Fur Dyers and Dressers 
Union voted unanimously to fight 
the recent U.S. Court of A 
order to return Fletcher Mills, 24- 
year-old Alabama sharecropper to 
Alabama. 


ers in a shop where Mills is em- 


The local is composed of work-| 


ployed. 
The local also voted to send a 


delegation to the U.S. gh oe 


: 


The landlord had attacked Mills in 
an attempt to kill him, and Mills 
defended himself as best he could 


Is!:and did not seriously injure the 


landowner. 

Facing lynch mobs Mills came 
North. 

In finally ordering Mills back 
to Alabama the Appeals~ Court 
stated that since the young Negro 
is to be tried in a Federal court 
it did not believe he would be 
endangered by lynchers and “that 
he would receive a “fair trial.” 


s.| Members.of Local 196. contend . - 
e-|that a Negro cannot receive a fair 


trial in the South simply by trans 


ferring his case to a F 


eral court. 
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Launch Drive to Repeal 
N. Y. Hughes-Brees Law 


THOUSANDS CHEATED OF UNEMPLOYED INSURANCE 


By JOHN F. NORMAN 


| 


THE WOMAN was in her mid-sixties. Anxiety had clouded her eyes as she walked) 
into the office of the United Labor Action Committee at 210 W. 50. St. Now, her hand 
still clutching the crumpled leaflet that had brought her there, her face set in grim anger. 


The leaflet’s information was 
true. She had worked a total of 
17 weeks last year in New York's 
garment industry. Now she was 
out of a job—and she couldnt get 
unemployment insurance. 


Like thousands of other garment 
workers who hadn’t worked 20 
weeks out of 52, she had been 
stripped of her insurance by the 
Huches - Brees law _ railroaded 
through the state legislature by) 
Tom Deweys NAMsters. 

* 

NOBODY had told her about 


it—not her boss, one of the con-| 
tractors used by the big garment 
manufacturers to maintain the in- 
dustry’s profitable chaos; not her| 
vnion, the International Ladies| 
Carment Workers, not the Unem-' 
plovment Insurance office where 
her claim just never seemed to ma- 
ter‘alize. 

Frantic, she had gone helpless 
from official to official until she: 
saw t>e leaflet distributed by the 
United Labor Action Committee. | 
“Werkers of New York!” it said. 
“Our unemployment checks are in 


’ 


_ 


Lieut.-Gov. Frank “C. Moore has 
begun to feel enough heat on the 
issue to duck out of the person- 
to-person calls put through to him 
from Esther Letz, representing the 
100,000 New York union mem- 
bers affliated to ULAC. 


Among top CIO and AFL ofh- 
cials, recognition is growing that 
the Hughes-Brees bill is actually 
a legal bid to re-establish the 
open shop in New York. Theyre 
worried—and for good reason. 

* 

WORKERS immediately affect-| 
ed, of course, are the thousands 
in garment, clothing, fur, building! 
trades, millinery, jewelry and 
amusement trades who just dont 
get the steady five months’ work 
required by the law to be covered 
by jobless insurance. But they 
arent all, 

Negro and Puerto Rican work- 
ers—last to be hired, first fired— 
are targets of the new law in every) 
industry. So are women workers, 
since expectant mothers are . hit 
hard by the 20-week clause. 


rightful unemployment insurance. | 
The law, based on a New Jersey 
scheme that has worked out beau- 
tifully for big corporations across | 
the Hudson, sets up tax rebates 
for companies whose workers get 
less unemployment insurance than 
others. In New Jersey the courts 
are cluttered with cases brought 
about by corporations which have 
filed one objection after another 
to insurance claims by their work- 
ers. ULAC’s estimate is that the 
tax gimmick means a $600-million- 
a-year grab for companies encour- 
aged to organize wholesale misery 
or jobless workers. : 

You see, the NAM lawyers who) 
wrote the Hughes-Brees law are 
looking ahead to days of mass un- 
employment. During the last de- 
pression, it took years of militant} 
struggle—most of it initiated by 
the Communists—to get the prin-' 
ciple of jobless compensation 


GENS. MacARTHUR AND EISENHOWER are shown in 


_ this 1932 photo at the scene of the bonus march in Washington 


when MacArthur commanded troops at attack the vets. Eisenhower 
was attached to MacArthur's staff. 


established as the law of the — 


* 


MANY RIGHTWING union of- 


ficials have forgotten 


that fact. | % 


een 


“7 

* 

wee “ 

OO a” 
Paton 


‘The NAM boys haven’t. When the} #33 
‘depression hits, Big Business| #3gee3 
executives dont want labor to! 3 


danger!” And it was true. * 

Scores of unemployed workers | THE ONLY HEADLINES the 
have come into the United Labor| Hughes-Brees bill got while it was Ce a oy ie ee 
Action Committee office since July | pending in the legislature were “ge " . ay ar . . hook r. 
when the Hughes-Brees Law| about the so-called “increase” in|? eens ae ment nSUranee - | & 
went into effect. Thev are the|jobless insurance. But even that’s|img the mad scramble of job com-|4 
fit ripples of a rising tide which,|@ phony. Mightv few workers ese “ge eo" yee pa 
with the backing of AFL, CIO and|make the year-long average of $58 Euts snd 4s aim is the Opeh aa 


independent unions, aims to force; weekly required to get the new ay gama ae oe 
ones ‘62 » anti-|$30 maximum payment, and they|*0% ‘“em. : 
reneal of the disastrous new anti pay ”| That’s the battle Big Business 


labor law wher the State Legisla- wont get it till next year. For ee leit a for lal tn NI 

ture convenes for a special session | Most, the Hughes-Brees provisions York S ce 1 be ay " re: 

in October. ‘mean an actual reduction. A brick-|70T™ tate. And thats why the) 
United. Labor Action Committee 


* layer averaging $40 a week for’. king t 1 le ahaa 
; . t]} ae t $23 ] t} ylq 1S working to unite the whole New, 
ULAC DISTRIBUTED 100,000;™e year go under me o Rak: Utes aivemert—AMe. c1o 


aflets ; , Levene sins insurance law. Now hell get $22 : ; , : | 
leaflets at unemployment insurance get $ and independent alike—to smash Soldiers with fixed bayonets attacking the 1932 bonus march. 
the Hughes-Brees law this Oc-| Attack took place in last year of President Hoover's term of office. 
tober. In next year Congress voted the bonus. 


Eisenhower, MacArthur Won 
This Battle, But Lost This ‘War’ 


FRIDAY, JULY 28, was a: The people were stronger than 
blood-staind anniversary in Gen.;the brass hats. 


; 
: 
' 
’ 


Cx 


offices all over New York City, as |—if he’s allowed to get that. 
well as through the unions affili-| And, because of the tricky “base! 
ated to it. It has encouraged the| Period” set up in the new law, no) 
‘setting up of unemployment com- unemployed worker is allowed 
mittees in all unions, with an eve|more-than 26 weeks insurance. 
to a citywide unified setup to fight | Before the Hughes-Brees thing! 
the NAM law. One outcome will; was slipped over in Albany, the, 
be a mass demonstration at 1440)/maximum was 52 weeks. | 
Broadway, Unemployment Insur- * 

ance Commission headquarters,; CLUE to the whole deal is the 
early in September. Sen. William|Hughes-Brees tax provision, which 
Bianchi (ALP) has introduced alactually encourages: employers to 


| Labor Paper Stock 


The Oil Workers Union 
bought 50 shares of stock in 
the Newspaper Union Publish- 
ing, Inc., which plans to pub- 
lish a national union daily. The 
venture is promoted by Sam 
Eubanks, who recently resigned 


* 


ate. Committee; syas _ 


wich 
$20 F 


ba‘tery of amendments to repeal 


the Hughes-Brees Law. And 


find ways and means of depriving 
their laid-off workers of their 


as executive vice-president of 
the American Newspaper Guild. 


BARE GRAFT PAYOFFS IN DETROIT 


= ————— ———— 
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Army Brass Has Its Hands in the Loot; U.S. Made to Pay for Gifts 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. 


A CONGRESSIONAL commit- 
tee probing graft and payoffs on' 


war orders -here allowed. enough | steel to build a boatwell for himself 3 
at Fort Wayne when he was in|he attended parties and, luncheons !20,000 unemployed American vet- 


} 


evidence to spill out in a-two-day 
hearing, to cause a one-star Army 
General to be fired. But only now 


has the FBI and Treasury Depts. 
begun_ investigating “thievery 
and graft” at the Detroit Ordinance 
Automotive Tank Center. | 


A Detroit contractor admitted 
from the stand he passed out 
$200,000 in “loans” to government 
contractors and to at least one 
employe in the army center. The 
Congressmen also investigated 
charges that a Detroit concem 
charged the government $193,990 
for gifts, entertainment and sales 
commissions. 


Some 16 high ranking employes 
at the Tank Center stood before 
the Congressmen and admitted to 
“getting stuff wholesale” when it 
came to buying television sets, 
dryers, washing machines and 
sundry thinks like new cars, etc. 


ha. 30 “y 
-A WEEK, AGO. a) 


= 
ii are ooking: 
into “shortages” in steel and spent! 


days trying to find “scarce steel.” | of Middleton's clients, Continental 9? ' 
|At the congressional hearing Bri-| Foundry and Machine Co. and). ©. | 
gadier General David J. Crawford,| Pacific Car and Foundry Co., got ,costia flats, where his former com- 
$26 million and $7 million war Tades were encamped. 


commander of the Tank Arsenal, 
admitted he took 30 tons of armor 


charge there. Naturally he didn’t, 
pay for it. He also built Himself 
two boats out of army “salvage” 


that the Congressional Committee 


estimated was worth $200 of the 1947 the company had made pay-|war bonus. 
offs of $195,970 in gifts, and en- bered and gassed and driven from | 


taxpayers money. 

He admitted he sent a load of 
trees back to his home in Mary- 
land by Army truck with a ser- 
geant driving—all at Army expense. | 
He didn’t pay for the trees either. 
Then he admitted that his hotel 
expenses were paid for three days 


in Washington by two Detroit 


manufacturers. He also admitted|than the equipment of a fairly ER in that Hitlerite attack was 


that he kept the $7 a day ex- 
penses the Army supplied him 


with, adding that with hotel rooms 


costing $12 a day the $7 the Army. 


provided wasn't enough. 
* 


GEN. CRAWFORD controls six 


billion dollars of war contracts a. 


year. Ray Middleton, a former; 
Washington. He jnow, works, af 
-adininistrative expediter”, for com- 
panies seeking war-orders.. Two 


t. 


contracts respectively. 


Gen. Crawford admitted that’ 


given at the homes of Big officials 
of manufacturing concerns. 

Metro Engineering Company’s, 
Paul Canstein admitted that since 


tertainment in order to get con- 
tracts for war work. 
* 

ON ONE CONTRACT where 
the company used no labor it made 
a profit of $50,606.28 on a $182.- 
000 contract. Facilities of Metro 
did not appear to comprise more 


good and first class garage. | 

ae O'Haire, an accountant, 
helped get $1,000,000 in war or- 
He got 10 per-| 
cent comission. O’Haire worked 
both. as a Army Captain and a 
civilian in Army Ordinance. The 
commanding General of the De- 
troit Arsenal requested that Capt. 
i O'Haire be assigned to the 

etroit Arsenal by the-Command-/ 
mg,General of the. Military District 
in Washington, «:, uo 


ders for Metro. 


against the bonus. 


Dwight D.. Eisenhower's life. On 


that date, just 19 years ago, the | MacARTHUR and Eisenhower 
present Supreme Commander of | and President Hoover won that 
the Atlantic Pact Armies of Eu- battle, as we said. But the anger 
rope helped to lead a bloody mili-| of the people expressed itself the 


tary attack on his former com- next November, when Hoover be- 


rades-in-arms. ? ‘came a political has-been. And all 

Gen. “Ike's” battle was fought the redbaiting propaganda of the 
the streets of Washington, butchers’ supporters collapsed. 

and on the capitals Ana-| Tp,  pfutchers’ propagandists 


kept saying that the Communists 
n° ts had inspired this greatest of all 

Ike's" enemies on that never Hoover-time demonstrations. They 
to-be-forgotten occasion Werte yointed out that the first call for 
erans of the First World | War. [te prety yo grey fe 
They had come to Washington '.ran and leader of the progressive 


from every state.in the Union to wrote’ Ex-Service Men's organ- 


demonstrate ere for their | ization, who ran for the vice-presi- 


idency on the Communist ticket 


with William Z. Foster in Novem- 


their burning huts .in. violation of }.- 4939 Ford ‘coned his call 
the Bill of Sega which Ble | a meeting of the Honse Ways * 
Americans the right to assem ©“'and Means Committee in Wash- 


peaceably and_ petition Congress | in ston. He took the floor at the 


for the redress of their grievances. | equest of veterans in the specta- 
* 


tors benches, and he was arrested 
THE SUPREME COMMAND.-|by Capitol police at the close of 
his speech. 
, The great Bonus March. that 
followed was not a “Communist” 
march, however, though many 
Communist veterans took part. 
The marchers came together from 
every part of the United States 
the battle of Anacostia Flats. But/as though moved by a common 
they lost Wall Street’s “war” |haipullee. And the victory of the 
The veterans’}bonus bill at the oo oak rend 
magnificent courage and_ solidarity, gress. was a warning to the butch- 
wort Out in the bad. ' And oliasity pa ‘and- redbaiters, that, terror and 
Conferéss shad ‘WO past ‘the Ponust false: ‘propatanda’ tattiot,” defeat 
bill. . thé people in the’ end. \*"” 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur. And 
his aide was an_ officer named 
Eisenhower, who is now trying 
to knit a world fascist military 
alliance together again. 
MacArthur and Eisenhower won 


"I 


eae $1, 
2. cents, 


farmlands. Air view shows the city of West Alton, Mo., a town of 400 population. 


LAUNCH FIGHT 


FOR JOBS TO 


NEGROES IN TV, AUTOMATS 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


THE MAKINGS of a big drive 
for jobs rights to Negroes in lily 
white concerns both in and out 
of the Negro communities gathered 
steam this week. 


The Greater New York Negro 


Labor Council in carrying out the 
mandate of its recent convention 
launched a fight for jobs in the 
television industries . . . and for 
Negro women workers in the Horn 
and Hardart Commissary. 


The Amsterdam News began ex- 
posing lily white dairies and ice 
companies like Muller's and Bor- 
dens that operate right in the 
community, take out hundreds of 


thousands in profits and yet dis- | 


dain to hire local workers. 


Ferdinand C. Smith, executive 
secretary of the Negro Labor 


Council, declared that the televi-|them and Negro consumers and 
| workers against the gigantic mo- 


sion and Horn and Hardart cam- 
paigns were. “only the beginn:ng 


of a concerted and many sided 
drive to win employment democ- 
racy in Greater New York.” 

Smith pointed out that Negro 
workers spend millions of dollars 
for various products and services 
such as bread, beer, cosmetics, 
food, clothing, milk, dairy prod- 
ucts and others but do not “share 
in the employment that keeps these 
companies raking in huge profits.” 


tion,’ Smith said, “in the interests 
of what's fair to the community $s 
pocket book. In the coming 
‘months we will call upon the peo- 
ple of Harlem to wofk with us to 


win jobs for our young people. 


particularly.” 


| 


“We propose to end that situa- | is being conducted by 


19 Battle For 
Negro Rights 
In UAW Trial 


DETROIT.—Charging “conspir- 


‘activities “seditious” in the open- 


\ 
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DEFENSE SET TO PRESENT 


CASE IN PITTSBURGH TRIAL 


PITTSBURGH 
THE DEFENSE of Andy Onda and Jim Dolsen against 
cooked-up charges of “sedition” is scheduled to begin as the » 


frameup thought-control -trial entered its eighth month. 


Onda and Dolsen were arrested 
last summer when they were urg- 
ing peace in Korea, T heir defense 
will begin while the United States 
is discussing the peace that the 
defendants urged a year ago. 

The present truce negotiations : 


attorney, John T. McTernan. The 
defense lawyer pointed out that the 
thought control indictment and the 
statute itself were utterly uncon- 
Stitutional. And he emphasized 
the lack of any evidence of. “sedi- 


tion” in the hundreds of thousands 


have embayrassed the “sedition” 
< ajyrTas edition , 
; oO , . , , ) 
trial prosecutors greatly. They f words of testimony by the State's 
© stoolpigeons. 


had called the defendants’ ses + 


McTERNAN also analyzed the 


ing statem ury | ; 
& ment to the jury. Marxist classics to show that -Marx 


And their chief witness, the 


and Lenin soug ; asse 
witchhunting Judge Michael A. jn, Base age a f 1 pe mes 7 
Musmanno, raved against the',; pS tes Sei, emp A 


peace movement for two and , | Violence comes only when a re- 
half months on the wtiness stand. Oe a reting class tried’ to 
But Peace is popular among Pitts- crush the democratic aspirations 
And the) 


| 


’ 


burgh’s masses today. of the majority of the working peo- 
prosecutors are now stricken dumb ple by bloody force. 
on this issue. Arguments pro and con on Me- 
The frameup is bankrupt today. Ternan’s motion continued two and 
Assistant District Attorney Gil-|@ half weeks. 
bert Helwig revealed this bank-| The motion was denied by Judge 
ruptcy .ast week’ when he told Henrv X. O’Brien without any ex- 
the Court that he lacked direct planation. 
evidence against Onda and Dolfen. ® 
fe | Fie | FORY: bes. been absent 
HELWIG had declared earlier from the Court for six weeks, It 


acy,” United Auto Workers Presi-| that his case deperided on evidence has listened to little testimony since 


dent Walter Reuther and his Inter- 


Board 
prosecuting 18 Negro and 
white UAW 


‘national Executive are 


The trial 
all- 


members. 
an 
white trial board. 


The 19 defendants are members 
of Local 205 and were formerly 
part of the Allen Industries 
land plant unit of Local 205. Five 


Meanwhile, many Negro busi- 
ness mey are stirring on the issue, 
land what appears to be the pos- 
sibility of a joint fight between 


| 


nopolies began to develope. 


First Country in 


- Greece Is a Nation of Hunger 


(By Allied Labor News) 
ATHENS. 


AN AMERICAN newspaper edi- 
tor who recently visited here re- 
turned honte to give revealing 


* facts on the misery of the Greek 


people under the Marshall Plan. 
The, editor is Theodore Andrita 
of the Cleveland Press. His re- 
ports were especially significant 
because he came to Greece as an 
ardent supporter of the Truman 
administration and ECA. 
Describing the low living stand- 
ards he found here, Andrica re- 
ported that “staple foods are be- 
yond the reach of the Greek work- 
er.” He said the Athens central 
market was jammed with meat, 
bread, vegetab!es and cheese while 


Marshall Plan, 


election. where the vote was 270 
for the UAW and 192 for no union. 
Significantly the trial is being 


held at the Fort Shelby Hotel and 


at the union’s new $1,250,000 
headquarters.; It- would look 
ludicrous to have a trial of 18 Ne- 
gro workers before an _ all-white 
trial board in a building named 
“Solidarity House.” 


The decertification petition was 


posed on the Greek people when. 


are more policemen per square 
foot in Athens than in any other, 
municipality in the world. It is 


seeing one or more policemen in 
© 
front of you.” 


TAKE STRIKE VOTE 


By Federated Press 


he reported: “I am sure that there | 


impossible to turn around without; 


filed a year ago only as a last 
resort, the 19 explain. After four 
months under a white administra- 


itor. the members of Local 205— 


predominantly Negro—found it im- 
possible to solve any of their pres- 
sing grievances, including the 
firing of several outstarding shop 
leaders and unlimited speedup. A 
virtual dictatorship has stifled the 
union. ' 


The 19 have addressed ‘a leaflet 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


several thousand workers at the 
Bayonne and Bayway refineries of 


to other UAW locals, detailing 


TWO UNIONS representing their fight for democracy, unity 


i 


and militant unionism in the UAW. 
They point out that the charge 


Esso Standard Oil Co. have au- 


‘thorized strike votes. 


The Independent Petroleum 
Workers of New Jersey, represent- 


the majority of Athens’ million and|ing 3,000 workers at the Bayway 


a quarter population goes hungry. 

According to Andrica, half the 
Greek people live on less than $1 
a day. “You must not lose sight of 


the cruel fact that an average un-. 


skilled man in Athens, when he 
works, earns about $2 per day, 
that the average income of half 
the Greek agricultural workers is 
about 67 cents per day, he re- 
ported. 

He compared these low wages 
with the cost of staple food items. 
Cheese, the principal food of a 
Greek family, sells for 75 cents a 
pound, beef costs 45 cents a pound. 
Beans, another mainstay of the 
Greek diet, costs 15 cents a pound, 


_~ while coffee the national drink, 


sells for $1.50 a pound. 

_ The cost of clothing is abso- 
lutely prohibitive for Greek work- 
ers, Andrica said. A man’s shirt 
costs “from $6 up, cheap socks cost 
cheap: washing soap costs 50 
5,” she found: re 


plant, and the Standard Refinery 
Union at Bayonne issued their 
strike warnings after company 
spokesmen said they were standing 
pat on offers which had been 
turned down by both unions. 


The contract between the Bay- 
onne union and Esso expired July 
20. The Bayway contract expired 
in September 1950 but has been 
extended pending a new agree- 
ment. , 

Wages are not an issue in the 
dispute. Major union demands in- 
clude arbitration of all issues, an 
end to hiring outside firms for 
special jobs at the plants, elimin- 
ation of a no-strike, no-lockout 
clause, elimination of temporary 
shift schedules and double-time- 
and-a-half holiday pay for shift 
workers, 


FEWER PAPERS 
In 1909 some 2,600 daily papers 
were published in the U. S. The 


| 


against them is illegal, according 
to the UAW constitution, inasmuch 
as no “irreparable injury’ has re- 
sulted and as the alleged oflense 
was not “recently committed or 
being committed.” 


They request resolutions to the 
international executive baord ask- 
ing that charges be dismissed, 
grievances processed, _ elections 
unit. Funds for the defense can 
be sent to the Committee for De- 
fense of the 19, 5826 Iroquois. 


Steel Strikers Ask 


10% Over Ceiling 


CORAOPOLIS, Pa.—Disregard- 
ing efforts of their internationa! 
representatives to get them back 
on the job, workers of the Pitts- 
burgh Forgings Co. here voted to 
remain on strike to back up thei: 
demand for a 10 percent increas 
of wages for heaters and thei 
helpers. 


According to company official: 


|the ‘workers have already" receive 


Re maxiinum™ 10° percent. 


' 
| 


one direct evidence of any seditious 


[e-; nad been members of the Com- already broken all 


of the defendants’: seditious “in-| Steve Nelson was severed from the 
tent. He admitted last week,/case after an automobile accident 
however, that he simply had NO on May LI. 
And experts agree that it will 
‘intent’ by the two Communists. be almost impossible for the jury 
The prosecutor added that. he’ to remember details of evidence 
could only “impute” this intent that we presented several months 
to Onda and Dolsen by “circum-' ago. ... The case opened on 
stantial evidence.” This “circum-' Jan. 2 
stantial evidence” was that they; |The frameup “sedition” trial has 
Pennsylvania 
munist Party for many years. [records for duration. And the de- 
Helwig is now trying to frame fense has not yet had its day in 


have been fired by the company.|two innocent men by framing the Court. 
Reuther’s crowd accuses the 19'Communist Party, which is not! 
of participation in a decertification|mamed in the indictment or in the, Working people 


The defense is depending on the 
and other friends 


“sedition” statute. The law was Of civil liberties in this historic 


passed in June 1919 as a strike- court struggle. 


breaking measure before the Com-' Funds are being collected by 


held and autonomy restored to the | 


war | 


‘munist Party was born. 
| * 

THE PROSECUTOR admitted 
that the Party does not practice 
“force and violence.” He accepts 
the stoolpigeon view, however, that 
the Marxists advocate violence in 
the “revolutionary future.” 

Helwig made his admissions 
during his arguments against a de- 
fense motion to throw out the 
frame-up case. The motion was 


offered by Civil Rights Congress 


The Committee to Defend the 
| Pittsburgh Frameup Victims, Pat 
Cush, chairman, P.O. Box 502, 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRAB IRON RESERVES 

The Cerro Bolivar iron ore 
range in Venezuela being de- 
veloped by .a U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary is said to contain about 
'$10 billion in ore, or about four 
‘times the $2.3 billion paid for all 
ithe gold in California since 1948. 


——_—— 


By Federated Press 


FRANKFORT, KY. 


COMMISSIONER of industrial 
relations Edwin C. ‘Willis has 
issued a compulsory order raising 
the minimum wage for women in 
Kentucky's hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry from 25¢ to 45c¢ an hour, 
effective Aug. 1. 


The 45c minimum applies to 
workers whq have an opportunity 
to get tips. The minimum for 
non-tip workers is raised from 30c 
to 60c per hour under the order. 


The order was issued after a 
public hearing at which inspectors 
for the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations testified that they 
found 398 hotels and restaurants 
violating’ a non-compulsory 
tive raising the minimum. 
non-compulsory directive was Is- 
sued last February. 


Hotel and restaurant owners 
were present at the hearing but 
iad nothing to say. Instead they 
Sled suit July 21 for an injunction 
o stop the order from going into 

ffect. 


* 


AT THE HEARING, inspectors 
‘d that 61,2 percent of the es- 
blishments investigated since 
-bruaty Have been f 


4 the Febru ér.  W. 


B 
aie vid) 


irec- | 


ound violat- 


Find Struck Kentucky Hotel 
Had 100 Labor Law Violations 


tucky hotels in Louisville, where 
three AFL locals have been on 
strike since March 29. 

: Stigall recently made an exhaus- _ 
tive investigation of wages and 
|working conditions at the Brown. 
‘This uncovered more than 100 vio- 
‘lations of state wage-hour regula- 
tions, resulting in 21 criminal] sum- 
monses for J. Graham B®wn, 
‘multi-millionaire ownef ot the 
| struck hotels. 

Rev. J.-Albert Dalton, chairman 
of the Department of Christian So- 
cial Relations of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Kentucky, spoke in favor 
of a compulsory order at the hear- 
ing. He called attention to the 
“moral and physical decay that 
results from low wages.” 

Dr. M. M. D. Purdue, Baptist 
minister and chairman of the Mili- 
tant Church Movement, an inter- 
racial organization, argued for the 
order on the same grounds. He 
‘also said that low waes in hotels 
and ‘ restaurants work a_ special 
‘hardship on the Negro people, as 
they are hired in most of the lowest 
paying jobs. 

This was borne out by a state 
inspector. He said that wherever 
the inspectors find a hotel or res- 
itaurant, hiring a majority Ri, Negro 

ys. ve Ot oh Be =" _ 
wankers, investigation a@cmast. Sl 
‘ways, shows, fiat, jtae establish- 


png 


is’ “¥iolati 


viet -Andrica: unwittingly gave a re*}score at the end of 1949 was down! tor. meérit - the . minimum 


se te eeors , | : is¢ “alowed by the age! Stibil: 
yealing ‘sidelight ‘on the ‘terror im- to: 1,780. | Eat 


zation Board cciling. 


"> O 
y gall, senidt ts 
lators include‘ the 


rown and Ken-' wage_ regulation. 
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SUPERIOR COURT REFUSES rosmonno ome |All cert Ctrile Closes 
ALBERT AND TRUITT APPEALS ITSO ri Wildcat i al 
By JAMES H. DOLSEN Westmoreland County, gave Truitt|delphia Thursday afternoon, July J & [ Aliquippa Plant 


. lan hers— 4 nd 19, by Judge Michael A. Mus- 
PITTSBURGH. — The Superior “ps B Pear tow See re manno was an outrage and should 
Court sitting in Philadelphia last /ajlegheny County Workhouse and|result in a barrage of protests) AT TOQUIPPA, Pa.—A wildcat strike of 12,000 workers 
week retained its reactionary repu-|sentenced the fourth — Robert T.| from every decent-mined Penn- a ? . hss 
tation by upholding two notorious Smith—to a year and a half in the sylvanian,” said Pat Cush, chair-)OVer the firing of one employ e forced the closing of the huge 


frameup convictions from this end|Western Penitentiary here. Peay|man of the Committee to Detend| Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. plant for three days. The 


of the state, in both of which the and Allen are Negroes. the Victims of. the Pittsburgh discharged man, James N. Wilkins sm 
false issue of Communism had| According to Roy Springle, fea-|**meup. of this city,-was accused of sleep-|W2ges will buy. The government 
been dragged in to assure victimi-|ture writer for the Post-Gazette,| “Musmanno is crazy-drunk with ing on refi He says, however freeze on wages while prices are 
zation. who made a personal detailed in-|his aspiration for power and|)°. 4. had liars given 'a sedative|Unlimited “burns” them up. 

The court sustained the con-/vestigation on the spot: thinks he can ride roughshod over to ease the pain from an injury to Then there are the interminable 


viction of Nate Albert, sentenced; “Truitt’s only offense was his|#”Y who raise obstacles or who his elbow and that. when he sat|delays in processing their griey- 
last Dec. 8 by Judge Harry Mont-/failure to prevent New Kensington | ©XPOS¢ him for what in my judg- down he smelled gas and then/ances and the outlawing by their 
gomery of this city to 23 months|Police Captain John Bordonaro|ment he is—a cheap, schéming/)., consciousness. own union officials of any drastic 
in the Allegheny County Work-|from jerking a telephone out of politician who believes he can Wilkins is a “hooker.” in the|action to bring the employers to 
house and a fine of $500 for alleged |his (Truitt’s) hands. Bordonaro hoodwink the people forever at anidiihaien tulad ‘uailt sh in ard, | time. 

incitation to riot in Highland Park|jerked too hard and bumped his|the expense of their constitution- erage ag Sage at el Sieagptat Bp 4 : 
Aug. 22, 1948, during the attempt/wrist against a door jamb. That al rights and liberties. pt a oleal Pita Waa sag tes) ° 

of a mixed group of Negro and |is the sworn testimony of Bordonaro| “I believe it is time the proper rabbi . ros a oads moved Aim at Single 
white youths to swim together in|himself. Tritt is doing four years! authorities took steps to restrain P sae . .— Vladovich Pullman Contract 

the municipally-owned pool there. ' because of the bump!” this man from so abusing his pow- wy P pao ger Rei ier Stoel. BUTLER, Pa.—The strike of 


Albert has been in the workhouse ers. We have been taught from 
since his conviction, having been Gosue aor bebe ay ak yen pre-revolutionary days that a man’s workers, condemned the walkout “seg onc we a ae at 
refused bail during his appeal. (4, put the red label on Truitt.!home is his castle. as unauthorized and declared ; - = P — it : : a 
Judge Montgomery was one of Anti-Negro slurs and insinuations “The best way to answer this that “every — —— have Saag 3 sree pes 30 Hinkel 
the organizers of the notorious were twisted into the trial by the, fascist insolence,” Pat declared, “is been used | 0 brea x UP. with = sixtke’ of that «nien’s aus 
ABC (Americans Battling Commu- ' District Attorney in questions asito send in a contribution to the blamed a ‘rebel minority ws} : <, bers in the same company’s plant 
nism). Albert had been active in'to how it came that Truitt had| defense, proportional in amount local for defiance of the union's at essdeene fe aii = “laws 
the Communist Party. Negro friends and welcomed them to the degree of indignation and order to return to work. a had -2 dry t H : or 
* to his home. resentment felt at Musmannoss Union officials seized on Oe oe ee 

fact that Wilkins was still a pro-|Ind. A plant at Worcester, Mass,, 


| brutal, anti-American tactics. The bationary worker. According to and three in the Chicago district 


THE PITTSBURGH COURIER| Evidence against the three oper yy JB ‘i 
editorially declared that Albert Other defendants was inconsider-| ‘rial, which is now in its seventh| 1 ion contract, workers have|are reported still working. 


had been victimized: It pointed able but colored by that sane pean _ —_ ss ny a 60 days from the time they start} The union is demanding a 
out . that Truitt. * oy oe Ee 8, AO | NO) eel having to join the}common contract covering all 
“Whereas all the real culprits; fie we 5 union. He began work in mid-| plants with the wage scale raised 
when tried were freed, Albert was} SPRIGLE, in his articles on the Mail your contribution. to aPt fone and was accepted into the|throughout to that in Chicago, 
found guilty, sentenced to 23 case, makes it clear that animus for | Cush, Chairman, Box 502, Pitts-|jooq] July 6. which is the highest. At present 
months in the Workhouse, fined the frameup came principally from burgh 30, Pa. : * the union has a separate agree- 
$500 and subjected to a severe the gambling racketeers who have, The prosecution has wound up} A UNION OFFICAL admitted!/ment with different expiration 
tongue-lashing by Judge Harry long controlled Westmoreland its case and arguments have been|there was more behind the walk-|dates and varying wages and con- 
Montgomery. {County and whose relationships to proceeding at length with defense out than merely Wilkin’s discharge. | ditions for each plant. 
the courts and prosecuting authori-' attorney John T. McTernan shred-|“We don’t konow what it is but} Under such coditoins produc- 
ties are notoriously close. Truitt ding the so-called evidence to|we are trying to find out,” he/|tion tends to the plants with the 
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“Whether Communist or not, Al- 
bert was on the side of the law in 


Highland Park. If he was advo- |had aroused their fear and hatred} bits and laying the flimsy preten-| said. lowest wages and the least resist- 


cating anything, he was advocating | PY openly exposing their political] sions of Musmanno as an “expert” There is ever growing bitter-|ance to speedup. The union em- 
the right of Negroes to use a tex- COmmections and crusading for a on Communism. McTernan s ob- ness among the steel workers|phasizes that this process would 
payers’ swimming pool. That was cleanup in public affairs. ject is to have the charges dis-|against speedup, accentuated by|be hastened with any slackening 
the same side the police were sup-; _In both the Albert case and that) missed on the basis of the prose-|the common knowledge of the|in business and that its demands 
posed to be on. That was the side|of Truitt and his co-defendants) cution s having failed to make out|enormous profits accumulated by|are calculated to provide security 
the mayor was on and, presum- 'the Superior Court relied on instruc-|2 prima facie case. the companies while the men who/ for its members. 

ably, that is the side Judge Mont- — —_— by = lower courts, “— — | turn os ae! arog mee a . Loca] nes pny tae = pro- 
gomery would be on.” that the jury not allow “any preju- continual decline in what their! duction workers at the local point, 

The testimony of Police Lieu- dice against Communism or the Stoo! for Congress? see 


tenant Albert Baker—the only de- |Communist Party to influence| PITTSBURGH .— According to e 7 
cisive evidence against Albert—al- their decisions. the Sun-Telegraph, the notorious arges ection enid 


leged he had seen Albert “wave” By this legalism the actual exis- Stoolpigeon Matt Cvetic is “plan- 
ning to run for Congress next 


the crowd on to attack the police. |tence of deep-seated prejudices is z s 

However, at the previous trial of lignored—prejudices aroused by the| ¥®4!- Is Westin ouse-Care - of 

the gangsters who had created the newspapers and: radio in particu-| Could it be that a former Con- 

disturbance (and were “freed”) lar, an drebounding to the advant- gressman from Wilkinsburg, who EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The| Board boss, who told a UE delega- 

(Baker testified that the Progres- age of those powerful groups on dotes on the “Americanism” of f b, tion: ‘Even if every worker in the 

sives (of whom Albert was a mem- whose support judges and district; such stoolpigeons, will be the|*© usal by the Regional National Fast Pittsburgh set had signed a 

ber), had no hand in the affair. [attorneys get elected and remain| Pittsburgh labor spy’s sponsor? Labor Relations Board to order a card for UE = decision come 
At Albert’s trial he changed his in office. - new representation election in the|}. the same’ ” (to dismiss the UE 

mind, declaring Albert had beck- wal : Use Music on ‘Reds,’ huge Westinghouse Electric Corp.| petition). 

oned to about 1,200 followers to| Grant Price Hike plant here as petitioned for by the} The UE claims the petition had 

come on. On cross-examination | Says Pgh. CLU Head : Ih ‘on 

he reduced the number to 600 and | On Soda Bottles « Unites. Eisctrien) Workers; Ende: bon — ge. rsa — 

finally to a “handful.” WASHINGTON, July 23.- PITTSBURGH. — “A new ap- pendent, was denounced in a leaf-|0f @ majority of the production 


h to combat the influence of ‘workers 
The nickel bottle of soda pop a noe let circulated at the gates by UE ’ 


THE SECOND FRAN : ; is being shaped under guidance of | Local 601 as “a scheme cooked up Ying bee, 
tained by the eter aan a feo of F oo Stab i pe OF |the AFL P ittsbur gh Centra La-|by | Wastingnowss eng Carey Sesh cues ib caaleoeantand 
Harry W. Truitt, Jr., and three | Wh “hoi ‘ Pai pre t bor Union,” according to George | (James Carey, president of the CIO theswed “is only a reflection of a 
others, who had been sentenced) of “gd pe B00 pn a 4 be ¢_ |Shradle, “labor” expert of the Sun-/ International Union of Electrical bankri - l policy of d 
ah > ta ye alienabeid| of the venta. e 8 Telegraph. Workers). ae gee po af Ms an _ 

ave rice will stay at a nickel, a “ , inistravuon at iS saaann € 
assault and battery and other simi- slaaie bottle, but cartons of six | CLU president John A. Feigel,| “The real character of this de- people with war, a wage osen 


liar charges arising out of an as-| bottles may go from 25 cents ‘ 


terms the program “labor's con- cision, warns the leaflet, “was —goi 
serted attack upon Police Captain) to 30 plus deposit. tribution to combat Communism |contained in the words of Henry hc AP sg > ge pre 
John Bordonaro of New Kensing- ' oa in Pittsburgh.” rights, suppression of minority 
ton following an attack by gang- 70% RENT JUMP “Labor's contribution,” it turns; Win Pay Hikes groups and the growing attempt 
sters on a union uicket line in that; Between 1940 and 1950, medi- out, is the offer of a 70-75-member | V 1| to smash democracy as we know 
city March 18, the year before. an rents for non-farm dwellings American Youth Orchestra, which WHEELING, W. a.—Loca it.” 
149 of CIO Playthings, Jewelry 


Judge John M. O'Connell, of|jumped nearly 70 percent. will be available to affiliated * 
at sone unions for concerts during the fall & Novelty Workers, has secured a THE UE CHARGES that the 


—<o ; lial | nine-cent an hour raise for its . ; 
Peace and Civil Ri hts Grou $ “ Taferentially, the orchestra will|:000 members employed by | orte com ae National Las 
a P stay strictly away from composi-| LOWS Marx & Co. at nearby), "pistons Board and the IUE 
. y b wey eWay ‘rom COMPOSE! Glendale. Adjustments on we-ic- “> and the 
ons by Soviet composers and all>. and life insurance benefits| 28S saved the company millions of 


« e © 
Active in Pittsburgh Americ comune std Hand in wage eques were avo] ne, eu of fwo iad 
PITTSBURGH. — The Peace, The local chapter of the Civil ¢xClude anything with a pink or gen ‘ted Packi contract supplements, and flagrant 
Crusade committee of this area| Rights Congress is also becoming |"e@dish tinge. - , Work ae 149 ee time value and seniority viola- 
held a rally in East Pittsburgh at-| active. It has carried out a num- oral aed a 9 : t hourl ‘hik pe a. 
tended by over a hundred people.|ber of distributions of its bulletin) Publicker Workers SW | Packin ait h xia Characterizing the refusal of a 
Stanley Novak, former State Sena-|and other material in the Hill dis- re . . i> acne. cagenpmarne representation election as a sign 
tor in Michigan, was the speaker.|trict, the center of the city’s Ne- ontinue Strike of desperation and not of 
A Women's and youth peace gro population, and last week did P HILAD ELPHIA, — A_ mass Erie Workers Laid Off strength,” the UE renewed its ap- 
group are functioning in the Tur-|a good job at the main gate~at|meeting of over 1,500 CIO Dis- : als to East Pittsburgh workers 
tle Creek valley. Plans are under|the big Westinghouse plant in tillery Workers voted unanimously es a ee unity of all Westinghouse 
way for the publication of aj|nearby East Pittsburgli. jat a recent meeting in Tumers Ch ee Oe 8 Ree workers to fight the company’s at- 
monthly paper. } It has voted to give full sup-|Hall to continue the strike they|° “ee aly seers beceant. 6 tacks and urged the need of a 
At a meeting here on the North-|port to the campaign instituted started June 11 against Publicker the same Rs Gemend fot televise “junited labor movement “to beat 
side six persons volunteered to|by the local NAACP and Urban//ndustries. parts, which constitutes its major back the attacks of corporations 
spend a night a week visitingn eigh-| League to secure the right of| In addition to spot wage in- rr and politicians on their living 
bors in order to acquaint them!Negroes to swim unmolested in/|creases, the union’s ‘2,200 mem- =i ee standards and to go forward to a 
with the peace movement. A the pool in Highland Park, and bers are demanding wage increases MORE FACTORY INJURIES 
Negro worker told how he or-|to support ‘those organizations injand a six-month wage reopening} Work injury rates in manufac- 
“ganized a little social affair at-his|a court suit to force the losing of|clause which uniom officers de-jturi g in 1950 exceeded the 1949) has 
Bie. which provided an ‘onnor-|the pool ifthe city is unable to'\clared essential “in these days of beure by four percent. em 
tunity to discuss the peace issue. assure ‘its free use by all citizens. \spiraling: living costs.” _ - \Shore, Pittsburgh _ Taft-Hartley i 
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SUPERIOR COURT REFUSES 
ALBERT AND TRUITT APPEALS 


By JAMES H. DOLSEN 


PITTSBURGH. — The Superion 
Court sitting in Philadelphia last 
week retained its reactionary repu- 


tation by upholding two notorious 
_ frameup convictions from this end 
of the state, in both of which the 
false issue of Communism had 
been dragged in to assure victimi- 
zation. 


The court sustained the con- 
viction of Nate Albert, sentenced 
last Dec. 8 by Judge Harry Mont- 
gomery of this city to 23 months 
in the Allegheny County Work- 
house and a fine of $500 for alleged 
incitation to riot in Highland Park 
Aug. 22, 1948, during the attempt 
of a mixed group of Negro and 
white youths to swim together in 
the municipally-owned pool there. 
Albert has been in the workhouse 
since his conviction, having been 
refused bail during his appeal. 


Judge Montgomery was one otf 
the organizers of the, notorious 
ABC (Americans Battling Commu- 
nism). Albert had been active in 


the Communist Party. 
* 
THE PITTSBURGH COURIER 
editorially declared that Albert 


had been victimized: It pointed 
—out.that 


“Whereas all the real culprits 


when tried were freed, Albert was | 


found guilty, sentenced to 23 
months in the Workhouse, fined 
$500 and subjected to a severe 
tongue-lashing by Judge Harry 
Montgomery. 


“Whether Communist or not, Al- 


bert was on the side of the Jaw in 
Highland Park. If he was advo- 
cating anything, he was advocating 
the right of Negroes to use a t-x- 
payers swimming pool. That was 
the same side the police were sup- 
posed to be on. That was the side 
the mayor was on and, presum- 
ably, that is the side Judge Mont- 
gomery would be on.” 


The testimony of Police Lieu- 
tenant Albert Baker—the only de- 
cisive evidence against Albert—al- 
leged he had seen Albert “wave” 
the crowd on to attack the police. 
However, at the previous trial of 
the gangsters who had created the 
disturbance (and were “freed”) 
(Baker testified that the Progres- 
sives (of whom Albert was a mem- 
ber), had no hand in the affair. 

At Albert’s trial he changed his 
mind, declaring Albert had beck- 
oned to “about 1,200 followers to 
come on.. On cross-examination 


he reduced the number to 600 and | 


finally to a “handful.” 
+ 


THE SECOND FRAMEUP sis- 
tained by the court was that of 
Harry W. Truitt, Jr., and three 
others, who had been sentenced 
March 9 for alleged aggravated 


assault and battery and other simi-. 
liar charges arising out of an as-| 
serted attack upon Police Captain 


John Bordonaro of New Kensing- 
ton following an attack by gang- 
sters on a union uicket line in that 
city March 18, the year before. 


Judge John M. O'Connell, of 


{County and whose dancurwens. to 
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Musmanno ‘Drunk 


With Power’—Cush 


PITTSBURGH.—“The invasion 
of Steve Nelson's room in Phila- 
delphia Thursday afternoon, July 
19, by Judge Michael A. Mus- 
manno was an outrage and should 
result in a barrage of protests 
from every decent-mined Penn- 
sylvanian,” said Pat Cush, chair- 
man of the Committee to Defend 
the Victims of the Pittsburgh 
Frameup. 


“Musmanno is crazy-drunk with 
his aspiration for power and 
thinks he can ride roughshod over 
any who raise obstacles or who 
expose him for what in my judg- 
ment he is—a cheap, schéming 
politician who believes he can 
hoodwink the people forever at 
the expense of their constitution- 
al rights and liberties. 

“I believe it is time the proper 
authorities took steps to restrain 


Westmoreland County, gave Truitt 
and two others—John F. Allen and 
Lester B. Peay—four years in the 
Allegheny County Workhouse and 
sentenced the fourth — Robert T. 
Smith—to a year and a half in the 
Western Penitentiary here. Peay 
and Allen are Negroes. 
According to Roy Springle, fea- 
ture writer for the Post-Gazette, 
who made a personal detailed in- 
vestigation on the spot: 


“Truitt’s only offense was _ his 
failure to prevent New Kensington 
Police Captain John Bordonaro 
from jerking a telephone out of 
his (Truitt’s) hands. Bordonaro 
jerked too hard and bumped his 
wrist against a door jamb. That 
is the sworn testimony of Bordonaro 
himself. Tritt is doing four years 
because of the bump!” 


Pittsburgh  stoolpigeon Matt 

‘Cvetic was brought into the trial onuu 
to put the red label on Truitt.’ home is his castle. 
Anti-Negro slurs and insinuations “The best way to answer this 
| were twisted into the trial by the, fascist insolence,” Pat declared, “is 
‘District Attorney in questions as|to send in a contribution to the 
to how it came that Truitt had!defense, proportional in amount 
Negro friends and welcomed them to the degree of indignation and 
'to his home. resentment felt at Musmannos 

Evidence against the  three| brutal, anti-American tactics. The 


other defendants was inconsider- trial, which is now in its seventh 


‘able but colored by that against) month, has been unavoidably cost- 
Truitt. ly and funds are urgently need- 


ed.” 

| Mail your contribution to aPt 
Cush, Chairman, Box 502, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


The prosecution has wound up 
its case and arguments have been 
proceeding at length with defense 
the courts and prosecuting authori-' attorney John T. McTernan shred- 
ties are notoriously close. Truitt)ding the so-called evidence to 
had aroused their fear and hatred} bits and laying the flimsy preten- 


‘by openly exposing their political|sions of Musmanno as an “expert” 
on Communism. McTernan’s ob- 


‘connections and crusading for a 

cleanup in public affairs, ject is to have the charges dis- 
| In both the Albert case and that missed on the basis of the prose- 
‘of Truitt and his co-defendants) cution’s having failed to make out 
the Superior Court relied on instruc-'@ prima facie case. 
tions given by the lower courts, “— 


that the jury not allow “any Preju- Seno] for Congress? 


dice against Communism or the 

‘Communist Party to influence} PITTSBURGH .— According to 

their decisions.” the Sun-Telegraph, the notorious 
Stoolpigeon Matt Cvetic is “plan- 


By this legalism the actual exis- 


tence of deep-seated prejudices is oe , 0 run for Congress next 
year. 


‘ignored—prejudices aroused by the 

newspapers and: radio in particu- Could it be that a former Con- 
lar, an drebounding to the advant- gressman from Wilkinsburg, who 
age of those powerful groups on. dotes on the “Americanism” of 
whose support judges and district|such stoolpigeons, will be the 
lattorneys get elected and remain} Pittsburgh labor spy’s sponsor? 
in office. — 


Grant Price Hike 


On Soda Bottles 


WASHINGTON, July 23.-— 
The nickel bottle of soda pop 
will be raised to 6 cents after 
| Saturday, according to the Of- 
| fice of Price Stabilization. 

_ Where bottlers take only part 
| of the increase, the drinking 
| price will stay at a nickel, a 
_ single bottle, but cartons of six 
bottles may go from 25 cents 


to 30, plus deposit. 


ers. We have been taught from 
pre-revolutionary days that a man’s 


* 


SPRIGLE, in his articles on the 
case, makes it clear that animus for 
the frameup came principally from 
the gambling racketeers who have 
‘long controlled Westmoreland 


| 


Se 


‘ 
’ 


Use Music on ‘Reds,’ 


Says Pgh. CLU Head 


PITTSBURGH. — “A new ap- 
proach to combat the influence of 
Communism within labor’s ranks 
is being shaped under guidance of 
the AFL Pittsburgh Central La- 
bor Union,” according to George 
Shradle, “labor” expert of the Sun-. 
Telegraph. 

CLU president John A. Feigel, 
terms the program “labor's con- 
tribution to combat Communism 


this man from so abusing his pow-} 


in Pittsburgh.” 


70% RENT JUMP “Labor's contribution,” it turns! 
Between 1940 and 1950, medi-/out, is the offer of a 70-75-member 
an rents for non-farm dwellings' American Youth Orchestra, which 


|jumped nearly 70 percent. will be available to affiliated 


Peace and Civil Rights Groups | 
Active in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH. — The Peace 
Crusade committee of this area 


held a rally in East Pittsburgh at-; 


tended by over a hundred people. 
Stanley Novak, former State Sena- 
tor in Michigan, was the speaker. 

A Women’s and youth peace 
group are functioning in the Tur- 
tle Creek valley. Plans are under 
way for the publication of a 
monthly paper. 

At a meeting here on the North- 
side six persons volunteered to 
spend a night a week visitingn eigh- 
bors in order to acquaint them 
with the peace movement. A 
Negro worker told how he or- 

ganized a little social affair at- his 
home which provided an ‘onnor- 


- « tunity to discuss the peace issue. 


unions for concerts during the fall 
and winter. 


Inferentially, the orchestra will 
stay strictly away from composi- 
tions by Soviet composers and all 
American composers and composi- 
tions will be rigidly scrutinized to 
exclude anything with a pink or 
reddish tinge. - 


Publicker Workers 


Continue Strike 

PHILADELPHIA. — A _ mass 
meeting of over 1,500 CIO Dis- 
tillery Workers voted unanimously 
at a recent meeting in Turners 
Hall to continue the strike they 
started June 11 against Publicker 
Industries. 

In addition to spot wage in- 
creases, the union’s 2,200 mem- 
bers are demanding wage increases 
and a six-month wage reopening 
clause which uniom officers de- 


| The local chapter of the Civil 
‘Rights Congress is also becoming 
active. It has carried out a num- 
ber of distributions of its bulletin 
and other material in the Hill dis- 
trict, the center of the city’s Ne- 
gro population, and last week did 
a good job at the main gate~at 
the big Westinghouse plant in 
nearby East Pittsburgh. 

It has voted to give full sup- 
port to the campaign instituted 
by the local NAACP and Urban 
League to secure the right of 
Negroes to swim unmolested in 
the pool in Highland Park, and 
to support those organizations in 
a court suit to force the losing of 
the pool ifthe city is unable to’ 


clared essential “in these days of 


assure ‘its free use by all citizens. \spiralirig: living costs.” | ; 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wildcat Strike Closes 


ALIQUIPPA, Pa.—A wildcat strike of 12,000 workers 


over the firing of one employe 


forced the closing of the huge 


Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. plant for three days. The 


discharged man, James N. Wilkins 
of this city,-was accused of sleep- 
ing on the job. He says, however, 
that he had been given a sedative 
to ease the pain from an injury to 
his elbow and that. when he sat 
down he smelled gas and then 
lost consciousness. 

Wilkins is a. “hooker,” in the 
seamless tube mill shipping yard. 
His job is to follow the crane and 
hook the chains on to loads moved 
from place to place. 


President Anthony J. Vladovich, 
of Local 1211, CIO United Steel- 
workers, condemned the walkout 
as “unauthorized” and declared 
that “every possible means have 
been used to break it up.” He 
blamed a “rebel minority” in the 
local for defiance of the union's 
order to return to work. 

Union officials seized on the 
fact that Wilkins was still a pro- 
bationary worker. According to 
the .union contract, workers have 
60 days from the time they start 
work before having to join the 
union. He began work in mid- 
en and was accepted into the 
ocal July 6. 


A UNION OFFICAL admitted 
there was more behind the walk- 
out than merely Wilkin’s discharge. 
“We don’t konow what it is but 
we are trying to find out,” he 
said. 

There is ever growing bitter- 
ness among the steel workers 
against speedup, accentuated by 
the common knowledge of the 
enormous profits accumulated by 
the companies while the men who 


turn out the production face a 
continual decline in what their 


wages will buy. The government 


freeze on wages while prices are 
unlimited “burns” them up. 


Then there are the interminable 
delays in processing their griev- 
ances and the outlawing by their 
own union officials of any drastic 
action to bring the employers to 
time. 


Aim at Single 


Pullman Contract 

BUTLER, Pa.—The strike of 
1400 CIO United Steelworkers at 
the local plant of the Pullman 
Standard Car Co., which has been 
on strike since June 30 is linked 
with a strike of that union’s mem- 
bers in the same company's plant 
at Bessemer, Ala., and its car plant 
and wheel foundry at Hammond, 
Ind. A plant at Worcester, Mass., 
and three in the Chicago district 
are reported still working. 


The union is demanding a 
common contract covering all 
plants with the wage scale raised 
throughout to that in Chicago, 
which is the highest. At present 
the union has a separate agree- 
ment with different expiration 
dates and varying wages and con- 
ditions for each plant. 

Under such coditoins produc- 
tion tends to the plants with the 
lowest wages and the least resist- 
ance to speedup. The union em- 
phasizes that this process would 
be hastened with any. slackening 
in business and that its demands 
are calculated to provide security 
for its members. 

Local 1415 represents the pro- 
duction workers at the local point. 


UE Charges Election Denial 
ls Westinghouse-Carey Plot 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The 
refusal by the Regional National 
Labor Relations Board to order a 
new representation election in the 
huge Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
plant here as petitioned for by the 
United Electrical Workers; Inde- 


pendent, was denounced in a leaf-) 


let circulated at the gates by UE 


Local 601 as “a scheme cooked up 
by Westinghouse and Carey’ 
(James Carey, president of the CIO 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers). 


“The real character of this de- 
cision, warns the leaflet, “was 


contained in the words of Henry 


Win Pay Hikes 
WHEELING, W. Va.—Local 
149 of CIO Playthings, Jewelry 
& Novelty Workers, has secured a 
nine-cent an hour raise for its 
1,000 members employed by 
Louis Marx & Co, at nearby 
Glendale. Adjustments on wel- 
fare and life insurance benefits 
and in wage inequities were also 


obtained, 


CIO. United Packinghouse 
Workers, Local 149, has been 


granted a 9-cent hourly hike by 
the Wenzel Packing Co. here. 


Erie Workers Laid Off 


ERIE, #a.—The Erie Resistor 
Corp. laid off about a hundred 
workers last weekend because of 
the slump in demand for television 
parts, which constitutes its major 
output. 


MORE FACTORY INJURIES 

‘Work injury rates in manufac- 
furing - 1950 exceeded the 1949 
bie 


re by four ae 
Shore, Pittsburgh  Taft-Hartley 


Board boss, who told a UE delega- 
tion: ‘Even if every worker in the 
East Pittsburgh plant had signed a 
card for UE, my decision would 
be the same’” (to dismiss the UE 
petition). 

The UE claims the petition had 
been backed by signature cards 
of a majority of the production 
workers. 


“This complete contempt for the 
democratic rights of East Pitts- 
burgh workers,” the statement con- 
tinues, “is only a reflection of a 
bankrupt national policy of an ad- 
ministration that is saddling the 
people with war, a wage freeze, 
runaway prices, high taxes—going 
even higher, destruction of civil 
rights, suppression of minority 
groups and the growing attempt 
to smash democracy as we know 
it.” 


~ 


* 

THE UE CHARGES that the 
cooperation between the Westing- 
house company, the National La- 
bor Relations Board and the IVE 
has saved the company millions of 
dollars “as a result of two inade- 


quate wage increases, loss of UE 


contract supplements, and flagrant 
time value and seniority viola- 
tions.” 

Characterizing the refusal of a 
representation election as a sign 
of desperation and not of 
strength,” the UE renewed its ap- 
pore to East. Pittsburgh workers 
or unity of all Westinghouse 
workers to fight the company’s at- 
tacks and urged the need of a 
united labor movement “to beat 
back the attacks of corporations 
and politicians on their living 
standards and to go forward to a 


better life.” 


An appeal from Shore's decision 


has been filed with \the National | 


Labor Relations Board in Wash- 
ington, | 


J&L Aliquippa Plant 
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THE FIGHT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
~Ask Aid in Fight for Bail 


The Civil Rights Congress addresses an appeal to all 
civil righfs organizations to help in the campaign for 


‘victims of the Smith Act hysteria. 


Smith Act Aimed at Labor, Too 


—See Page 4 


Leaders of the Harvester Tractor local union warn that 
Smith, McCarran and Taft-Hartley Acts are not solely 


simed at Commmunists, 
the labor movement. 


but are designed to destroy 
—See Page 4 


_ -Stool or Be Jailed, Saypol Says 


Two young Negro women were singled out by xh 
eral Prosecutor Irving Saypol as his newest victims 


in the witchhunt into the bail fund of the Civil Rights 


Congress. 


—See Page 4 


—Gov't Denies Richt to Counsel 


Attacks on lawyers in workingclass and Gommunist 
cases shows the right of defendants to lawyers of their 
own choice is under attack in all major courts today. 


—See Page 5 


_ Hit Attack on Chicago Unions 


Chicago workers and union leaders protest grand jury 
witchhunt of unions as forerunner to smashing their 
unions and destroying their wage and conéract gains. 


—See Back Page 


‘By PAUL SMITH 


| CHICAGO.—“It was a dream, it! 


was really a dream.” These were 
‘the words of Harvey E. Clark, 


a four-room apartment he had 
found for his family in the lily- 


nois. 


driver came to Chicagd in 1949, 
following his graduation from Fisk 
| University in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, where he received a degree in 
sociology. 


But he knew that salaries in 
professional fields seldom paid 
more than $60 a week—especially 
for a Negro. And he had a famil; 
to support, his wife Jonetta, and 


vey 6. 
. 


HIS MAJOR PROBLEM how- 


ing for his family. Most recently 
he had been living in a one-room 
basement apartment where he 
paid $12.50 per week for rent. 
and the children slept in a small 
alcove. 

Clark began working for the 
Chicago Transit Authority a little 
more than a year ago, with a bus 
run out of Cicero. It was because 
of the availability of the apartment 
there and its convenience to his 
job that Clark considered taking 
[the apartment which rented at 
'$60 a month. 


his job, getting as much overtime 
as possible, and taking only Tues- 
days off. He did this because he 


| for his family. 


’ 


‘ture for the home and clothing 


* 

BUT A FACTION in 
the sacred lair of some of Ameri- 
cas most notorious’ gangsters,| 


were preparing to prevent. Clark of a kick which landed in the small by the police officers,” 
“dream|of his back. “That was the first I called. * 


from moving into his 


apartment.’ 


had to save money to buy furni-| 


Cicero, | 


Jr., 29, Negro father and war vet- 
eran, the words he used to describe, 


white community of Cicero, Illi- 


The Mississippi-born CTA bus. 


two children, Michele 8, and Har- 


ever, was finding adequate hous-; 


He had been working hard at 


Can't Allow Mob Rule to 
Win, Says Cicero Victim 


HARVEY E. CLARK, JR., and his wife, see above, are 
| waiting for the repair of their home in Cicero, wrecked by a racist 


mob, before they move in. Clark, 


a college athlete and war veteran, 


realizes that the whole world is watching the outcome of the battle 
to win his right to live in the suburban town. 


“of the 


knew,” said Clark later, 


Clark re- 


ordered the 


THE POLICE 


Clark’s first knowledge trouble Cicero Police Chief’s presence on Clarks down into the street, tell- 
was brewing came on June 8. He, the scene.” 


and his wife were inspecting the| 
apartment which they were plan-| like 
Also| Clark’s account. 


ning to make their home. 
present was the real estate agent, 
Charles Edwards. 

Suddenly, Clark felt the impact 


Chief Ervin Konovsky “acted 
a madman, " acording to 
“He attacked all 
Negroes in sight and I feared for 


the safety of my 
being pushed and “ibved around | 


The People Want 
uick Cease-Fire and 
Troop Withdrawals 


See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 5 


who was | 


— GOVT GIVES GENERAL MOTORS BIGGEST TAX DEDUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Gen. 
Motors led all other companies in 
the amount of tax deductions 

granted this week | ee the govern- 
ry it was revealed yesterday 


by the Defense Production Admin- 


istration. The disclosure followed 


an announcement last week that 
‘GM, the country’s top profit-maker, 
was getting more war contracts 


. 4 than any other corporation. ) 
ae Ca The tax relief came by way of mitted GM these rapid anid 


the government's “accelerated de- 
preciation” plan, under which any 
company constructing plants or in- 
stalling machinery for war pro- 
duction is permitted to write off 
the bulk of its investment over a 
period of five years instead of the 


customary 20 years. These charges}: 


are then deducted from taxable 


income, 


The DPA revealed it ha 


tions of over $51 million of new 
investments. The company, which 
last year netter $834,044,039 after 
taxes—the biggest profits in world 
history—was permitted to write off 
75 percent of its new investments 
in five years. 

Investments for which the tax 
deductions -were permitted in- 
cluded: nearly $21 million for 


producing aircraft at Tonawanda, 


> NY,, $15 million for . producing 


aircraft parts at Flint, Mich., over 
$15 ion for transmission as- 
lt at Livonia, Mich. 

The Ford Motor Co. was a close 
second to GM. It was itted 
to write off 75 percent of new in- 
vestments in the next five years 
totalling $22 million. 

The big corporations have been 
sane aad tax deductions on 
new) investment of nearly: $8 'bil- 
lion, it has’ been estimated. 


‘ing them, “We are not: going to 
allow n to live here.” 

“The crowd of white persons 
who gathered after the arrival of 
the police were not at all hostile,” 
said the Negro. war veteran, “not 
until the police whipped up hatred 
against us. 


“They tried to prod the by- 
standers into action by hurling 
‘epithets. and manhandling us. 
Many perSons asked, “What have 
ithey done? ” 


+ 


FEW ‘PEOPLE in Cicero today 
‘know the real answer to that ques- 
tion—the fact that Clark interrupt- 
jed his college training to join the 
‘army air forces in 1942, that he 
was an aviation instructor at Tus- 
kegee Institute in Alabama, that 
he served honorably there and at 
two. other Southern air bases until 
‘his discharge in 1945. 
| Clark was not aware of the jim- 
‘crow structure of his society, but 
‘the fascist-like attacks on him and 
his family have strengthened and 
|clarified his understanding. 

In a recent interview on Oscar 
Brown, Jr.'s radio program “Ne- 
gro Newsfront,” Clark said. “I 


| don’t feel like a hero or a martyr, 


but this shows me. that there is a 
whole race of people involved 
in my moving into Cicero, and if 
it takes just me or the whole na- 
tion to help me, I intend to live 


}in that apartment.” 


* 


CLARK has three brothers, the 
younger ones in the U. S. armed 
forces. One is stationed in Ha- 
waii. The other has been wounded 
in action in Korea. 

Clark this week expressed a 
feeling of disgust over the reali- 
zation that they would soon learn 
what was happening to democracy 
in Cicero, U. S. A. 

“We intend to use every source 
available to us in order to go back 
into Cicero to live,” he told The 
Illinois Worker. “i we didn't, it 
would be ee: them win,” . 


—— a 
- 
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Launch Drive to Repeal 
N. Y. Hughes-Brees Law 


THOUSANDS CHEATED OF UNEMPLOYED INSURANCE 


By JOHN F. NORMAN 


WOMAN was in her mid-sixties. Anxiety had clouded her eyes as she walked | 
into the office of the United Labor Action Committee at 210 W. 50 St. Now, her hand 
still clutching the crumpled leaflet that had brought her there, her face set in grim anger. 


The leaflet’s information was 
true. 
17 weeks last year in New York's 
garment industry. Now she was 
out of a job—and she couldnt get 


unemployment insurance. 


Like thousands of other garment 
workers who hadn't worked 20 
weeks out of 52, she had been 
stripped of her insurance by the 
Huches- Brees law _railroaded 
through the state legislature by 
Tom Deweys NAMsters. 

* 


NOBODY had told her about 


it—not her boss, one of the con- 


tractors used by the big garment 
manufacturers to maintain the in- 
dustrv’s profitable chaos; not her 
union, the International Ladies 
Carment Workers, not the Unem- 
ployment Insurance office where 
h-~ claim just never seemed to ma- 
ter‘alize. 


Frantic, she had gone helpless: 


from official to official 
saw the leaflet distributed by the 
United Labor Action Committee. 
“Werkers of New York!” it said. 


“Our unemployment checks are in) 


danger!” And it was true. 
Scores of unemployed workers 

have come into the United Labor 

Action Committee office since July 


1, when the Hughes-Brees Law: 


went into effect. They are the 
fir’* ripples of a rising tide which, 


with the backing of AFL, CIO and’ 


independent unions, aims to force 
reneal of the disastrous new anti- 
labor law when the State Legisla- 
ture convenes for a special session 
in October. 

* 

ULAC DISTRIBUTED 100,000 
leaflets at unemployment insurance 
offices all over New York City, as 
well as through the unions affili- 


ated to it. It has encouraged the| Period” set up in the new law, no, 


setting up of unemployment com- 
mittees in all unions, with an eve 
to a citywide unified. setup to fight 
the NAM law. One outcome will 
be a mass demonstration at 1440 
Broadway, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission headquarters, 
early in September. Sen. William 
Bianchi (ALP) has introduced a 


She had worked a total of} 


until she 


| 


Lieut.-Gov. Frank C. Moore has 
begun to feel enough heat on the 
issue to duck out of the person- 
to-person calls put through to him 
from Esther Letz, representing the 
100,000 New York union mem- 
bers affiliated to ULAC. 


Among top CIO and AFL off- 
\cials, recognition is growing that 
the Hughes-Brees bill is actually 
a legal bid to re-establish the 
open shop in New York. Theyre 
worried—and for good reason: 

* 

WORKERS immediately affect- 
‘ed, of course, are the thousands 
in garment, clothing, fur, building 
trades, millinery, jewelry and 
amusement trades who just don't 
'get the steady five months’ work 
‘required by the law to be covered 
by jobless insurance. But they 
arent all, 

Negro and Puerto Rican work- 
‘ers—last to be hired, first fired— 
are targets of the new law in every 
industry. So are women workers. 
since expectant mothers are hit 
hard by the 20-week clause. 

* 


THE ONLY HEADLINES the 
Hughes-Brees bill got while it was 


rightful unemployment insurance. 


The law,’ based on a New Jersey 
scheme that has worked. out beau- 
tifully for big corporations across | 
the Hudson, sets up tax rebates 
for companies whose workers get 
less unemployment insurance than 
others. In New Jersey the courts. 
are cluttered with cases brought 
about by corporations which have 
filed one objection , after another 
to insurance claims by their work- 
ers. ULAC’s estimate is that the 
tax gimmick means a $600-million- 
\a-year grab for companies encour- 
‘aged to organize wholesale misery 
for jobless workers. : 
| You see, the NAM lawyers who) 
wrote the Hughes-Brees law are| 
looking ahead to days of mass un- 
employment. During the last de- 
pression, it took years of milit 


the Communists—to get the p rin- 2 : Peis tion eee. 


GENS. MacARTHUR AND EISENHOWER are shown in 
this 1932 photo at the scene of the bonus march in Washington 
when MacArthur commanded troops at attack the vets. Eisenhower 
ant| Was attached to MacArthur's staff. : 
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ciple of jobless compensation 
established as the law of the land. 
| * oe 
MANY RIGHTWING union of-| #3 


ficials have forgotten that fact.) 


pending in the legislature were 
‘about the so-called “increase” in 
jobless insurance. 
a phony. Mightv few workers 


But even that’s' 


depression hits, Big Business| 233° 

executives don’t want labor to| gam 

have what they call the “cushion” | Sa." eee ok 

of unemployment insurance brak- # ee 
‘ing the mad scramble of job com-'@ OF eee 2 de Pe 


petition. The NAM wants wage-| 


make the year-long average of $58 
weekly required to get the new 
$30 maximum payment, and they 
wont get it till next year. For 
most, the Hughes-Brees provisions 
‘mean an actual reduction. A brick- 


cuts and its aim is the Open Shop. | 
‘The Hughes-Brees Law sets it up 
for them. | 

That's the battle Big Business | 
has laid down for labor in New’ 
York State. And that’s why the 


aver averaging $40 a week for 
the year got $23 under the old 
insurance law. Now hell get $22 
—if he’s allowed to get that. 


And, because of the tricky “base the Hughes-Brees law this Oc- 


| 


‘unemployed worker is allowed 
more than 26 weeks insurance. 


United Labor Action Committee 
is working to unite the whole New 
York labor movement—AFL, CIO, 
and independent alike—to smash 
Attack took place in last year of 
tober. 


Labor Paper Stock 


‘Before the MHughes-Brees thing 

was slippe@? over in Albany, the) 

maximum was 52 weeks. 
* 

CLUE to the whole deal is the! 
Hughes-Brees tax provision, which 
actually encourages employers to 
find ways and means of depriving 


the - Hughes-Brees Law. And 


| bought 50 shares of stock in 


The Oil Workers Urntion 


the Newspaper Union Publish- 
ing, Inc., which plans to pub- 
lish a national union daily. The 
venture is promoted by Sam 
Eubariks, who recently resigned 
as executive vice-president of 


This Battle, Bui 


FRIDAY, JULY 28, 
blood-staind anniversary in Gen. 
[Dwight D. Eisenhower's life. On 


their laid-off workers of their 


the American Newspaper Guild. 


BARE GRAFT PAYOFFS IN DETROIT 


Army Brass Has Its Hands in the Loot; U.S. Made to Pay for Gifts 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. 


A CONGRESSIONAL commit- 
tee probing graft and payoffs on 
war orders here allowed enough 
evidence to spill out jn a two-day 
hearing, to cause a one-star Army 
General to be fired. But only now 


|At the congressional hearing Bri- 


the Atlantic Pact Armies of Eu- 
rope helped to lead a bloody mili- 
tary attack on his former com- 
rades-in-arms. 

Gen. “Ike's” battle was fought 


ARMS : 


Soldiers with fixed bayonets attacking the 1932 bonus march. 


was ai 


ithat date, just 19 years ago, the 
present Supreme Commander of 
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President Hoover's term of office. 


In next year Congress voted the bonus. 


Eisenhower, MacArthur Won 


Lost This ‘War’ 


The people were stronger ‘than 


the brass’ hats. 
* 


MacARTHUR and Eisenhower 
‘and President Hoover won that 
battle, as we said. But the anger 
of the people expressed itself the 
jnext November, when Hoover be- 
‘came a political has-been. And all 
‘the redbaiting propaganda of the 


days trying to find “scarce steel.”| of Middleton’s clients, Continental 0% the streets of Washington, butchers’ supporters collapsed. 


gadier General David J. Crawford, | 
commander of the Tank Arsenal, 
admitted he took 30 tons of armor 
steel to build a boatwell for himself 
at Fort Wayne when he was in 
charge there. Naturally he didn’t 
pay for it. He also built himself 


has the FBI and Treasury Depts. | 
begun _ investigating “thievery 
and graft” at the Detroit Ordinance 
Automotive Tank Center. | 


A Detroit contractor admitted 
from the stand he passed out 
200,000 in “loans” to government 
contractors and to at least one 
employe in the army center. The 
Congressmen also _ investigated 
charges that a Detroit concern! 
charged the government $193,990 
for gifts, entertainment and sales: 
commissions. 


Some 16 high ranking emnvloyes 
at the Tank Center stood before 
the Congressmen and admitted to 
“getting stuff wholesale” when it 
came to .buying television sets, 


dryers, washing machines and 
sundry thinks like new cars, etc. 
* 


ONLY A WEEK AGO a Sen- 


two boats out of army “salvage” 
that the Congressional Committee 
estimated was worth $200 of the 
taxpayers money. 

He admitted he sent a load -of 
trees back to his home in Mary- 
land by Army truck with a ser- 
geant driving—all at Army expense. 
He didn’t pay for the trees either, 
Then he admitted that his hotel 
expenses were paid for three days 
in Washington by two Detroit 
manufacturers. He also admitted 
that he kept the $7 a day ex- 
penses the Army supplied him 
with, adding that with hotel rooms 
costing $12 a day the $7 the Army | 
provided wasn't enough. | 

* 


GEN. CRAWFORD controls six 
billion dollars of war contracts a! 


year. Ray Middleton, a former, 
a colonel, was his host in| 
Washington. He now works as 


|Foundry and Machine Co._ and D. C., 


1947 the company had made pay-|war bonus. 
offs of $195,970 in gifts, and en- bered and- gassed and driven from 


and on the capitals Ana- 

Pacific Car and Foundry Co.,- got; Costia flats, where his former com- 

$26 million and $7 million war ,Tades were encamped. 

contracts respectively. “Ike's” enemies on that never- 
Gen. Crawford admitted that | to-be-forgotten occasion were 


he attended — and luncheons |20,000 unemployed American vet- 


given at the homes of big officials erans of the First World © War. 
of manufacturing concerns. They had come to Washington 

Metro Engineering Company’s|from every state in the Union to 
Paul Carnistein admitted that since|demonstrate peaceably for their 
And they were sa- 


tertainment in order to get con- their burming huts in violation of 
tracts for war work. the Bill of Rights, which gives 


* ‘Americans the right to assemble 


ON ONE CONTRACT where peaceably and petition Congress 
the company used no labor it made for the redress of their grievances. 
a profit of $50,606.28 on a $182,-) + 
000 contract. Facilities of Metro 

THE SUPREME COMMAND- 
that Hitlerite attack was 


did not appear to comprise more 
Douglas MacArthur. And 


than the equipment of a fairly ER in 
good and first class garage. Gen. 

[one O’Haire, an accountant,|his aide was an officer named 
helped get $1,000,000 in war or- Eisenhower, who is now trying 
ders for Metro. He got 10 per-|to knit a world fascist military 
cent comission. O’Haire ns, alliance together again. 
both as a Army Captain and a MacArthur and Eisenhower won 
civilian in Army Ordinance. The|the battle of Anacostia Flats. But 
commanding General of the De-|they lost Wall Street’s “war” 


The butchers’ propagandists 
kept saying that the Communists 
had inspired this greatest of all 
Hoover-time demonstrations. They 
‘pointed out that the first call for 
ithe march-to-Washington came 
from James B. Ford, Negro vet- 
eran and leader of the progressive 
Workers’ Ex-Service Men’s organ- 
ization, who ran for the vice-presi- 
dency on the Communist ticket 
with William Z. Foster in Novem- 
ber, 1932. Ford issued his call 
fat a meeting of the House Ways 
‘and Means Committee in Wash- 
‘ington. He took the floor at the 
‘request of veterans in the specta- 
tors benches, and he was arrested 
by Capitol police at the close of 
his speech. 

The great Bonus~ March that 
jfollowed was not'a “Communist” 
march, however, though’ many 
Communist veterans took part. 
The marchers came together from 
every part of the United States 
as though moved by a common 
impulse. And the victory of the 


troit Arsenal requested that Capt, against the bonus. The veterans’jbonus bill at the following Con- 
John O’Haire be assigned to the magnificent courage and solidarity; gress was a warning to the butch- 


Detroit Arsenal by the Command-|won out in the,end. And the next 


ate Committee was here looking “administrative expediter” for com-|ing General of the Military District|Congress had to pass the bonus 


into “shortages® in steel and spent. 


panies seeking war orders. ; | Two 
, & a ’ i.  B 


in Washington. 4. : nha 
45 eydyu | 


‘ers and redbaiters that terror and 
false . propaganda cannot defeat 


the, people, fin; the gndayii) 
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NEGROES IN TV, AUTOMATS (Negro Rights 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


THE MAKINGS of a big drive 
for jobs rights to Negroes in lily 
white concerns both in and out 
of the Negro communities gathered 
steam this week. 


The Greater New York Negro 
Labor Council in carrying out the 
mandate of its recent convention 
Jaunched a fight for jobs in the 
television industries . . . and for 
Negro women workers in the Horn 
and Hardart Commissary. 


The Amsterdam News began ex- 
posing lily white dairies and ice 


companies like Muller's and Bor- | ple of Harlem to work with us to part of the Allen Industries Le-| 


of a concerted and many sided 
drive to win employment democ- 
racy in Greater New York.” 


Smith pointed out that Negro: 


for various products and services 
such as bread, beer, cosmetics, 
food, clothing, milk, dairy prod- 
ucts and others but do not “share 


in the employment that keeps these white UA\ 


companies raking in huge profits. 
| “We propose to end that situa- 


i 


workers spend millions of dollars | : : a2 
lacy, United Auto Workers Presi- 


lis being conducted by an 


In UAW Trial 


DETROIT.—Charging “conspir- 


dent Walter Reuther and his Inter- 
Executive Board are 
prosecuting 18 Negro and one 
¥ members. The trial 


all- 


national 


tion,” Smith said, “in the interests white trial board. 


of what’s fair to the community's 
‘pocket book. In _ the 
months we will call upon the peo- 


| 


eoming | 


The 19 defendants are members. 
iof Local 205 and were formésty 


dens that operate right in the win jobs for our young people land plant unit of Local 205. Five 


community, take out hundreds of 
thousands in profits and yet dis- 
dain to hire local workers. 


Ferdinand C. Smith, executive 
secretary of the Negro Labor 
Council, declared that the televi- 
sion and Horn and Hardart cam- 
paigns were “only the beginn’ng 


particularly.” 

| Meanwhile, many Negro busi- 
ness men are stirring on_ the issue, 
we what appears to be the pos- 
sibility of a joint figkt betweer. 
ithem and Negro consumers and 
workers against the gigantic mo- 
‘nopolies began to develope. 


First Country in 


Marshall Plan, 


Greece Is a Nation of Hunger 


(By Allied Labor News) 
ATHENS. 


AN AMERICAN newspaper edi- 
tor who recently visited here re- 


turned home to give revealing | 


facts on the misery of the Greek 
people under the Marshall Plan. 


The editor is Theodore Andrica | 


of the Cleveland Press. His re- 
rts were especially significant 
use he came to Greece as an 
ardent supporter of the Truman 
administration and ECA. 

Describing the low living stand- 
ards he found here, Andrica re- 
ported that “staple foods are be- 
yond the reach of the Greek work- 
er. He said the Athens central 
market was jammed with meat, 
bread, vegetables and cheese while 
the majority of Atnens’ million and 
a quarier population goes hungry. 

According to Andrica, half the 
Greek people live on less than $1 
a day. “You must not lose sight of 
the cruel fact that an average un- 
skilled man in Athens, when he 
works, earns about $2 per day, 
that the average income of half 
the Greek agricultural workers is 
about 67 cents per day,” he re- 
ported. 

He compared these low wages 

with the cost of staple food items. 
Cheese, the principal food of a 
Greek family, sells for 75 cents a 
pound, beef costs 45 cents a pound, 
Beans, another mainstay of -the 
Greek diet, costs 15 cents a pound, 
while coffee the national drink, 
sells for $1.50 a pound. 
_ The cost of clothing is abso- 
lutely prohibitive for Greek work- 
ers, Andrica said. A man’s shirt 
costs “from $6 up, cheap socks cost 
$1, cheap washing soap costs 50 
cents,” he found. | 

_Andrica unwittingly gave a re- 


_svealinig sidelight op, the terror im to, 1,780... 


posed on the Greek people when 


are more policemen per squar 


| 


have been fired by the company. 

Reuthers crowd accuses the 19 
of participation in a decertification 
election, where the vote was 270 
for the UAW and 192 for no union. 


Significantly the trial is being 
held at the Fort Shelby Hotel and 
at the unions new $1,250,000 
headquarters. It would look 
ludicrous to have a trial of 18 Ne- 
gro workers before an _ all-white 
trial board in a building named 
“Solidarity House.” 


The decertification petition was 
filed a year ago only as a last 


he reported: “I am sure that there | Tesort, the 19 exnlain. After four 
e months under a white administra- 


foot in Athens than in any other tor, the members of Local 205- 


municipality in the world. 


front of you.” 


TAKE STRIKE VOTE 
By Federated Press 
BAYONNE, N. J.. 

TWO UNIONS 
several thousand workers at the 
Bayonne and Bayway refineries of 
Esso Standard Oil Co. have au- 
thorized strike votes. 


The Independent 


‘ 
| 


impossible to turn around without | POSS: 
seeing one or more policemen in,;528 grievances, 


It is Predominantly Negro—found it im- 


ble to solve any of their pres- 
including the 
firing of several outstanding shop 
leaders and unlimited speedup. A 
virtual dictatorship has stifled the 
union, 


The 19 have addressed a leaflet 


to other UAW locals, detailing 


representing their fight for democracy, unity 


and militant unionism in the UAW. 
They point out that the charge 


against them is illegal, according 
to the UAW constitution, inasmuch 


Petroleum as no “irreparable injury” has re- 


|'Workers of New Jersey, represent-|sulted and as the alleged oflense 
ing 3,000 workers at the Bayway|was not “recently committed or 


Union at Bayonne issued their 
strike warnings after company 
spokesmen said they were standing 
pat on offers which had been 
turned down by both unions. 


The contract between the Bay- 
onne union and Esso expired July 
20. The Bayway contract expired 
in September 1950 buf has been 
extended pending a new agree- 
ment. . 

Wages are not an issue in the 
dispute. Major union demands in- 
clude arbitration of all issues, an 
end to hiring outside firms for 
special jobs at the plants, elimin- 
ation of a no-strike, no-lockout 
clause, elimination of temporary 
shift schedules and double-time- 
and-a-half holiday pay for shift 
workers, 


FEWER PAPERS 
In 1909 some 2,600 daily papers 
were published in the U. S. The 


score at the end of 1949 was down 


- 3 guar tg) 


: 


plant, and the Standard Refinery| being committed.” 


They request resolutions to the 


international executive baord ask- 


ing that charges be dismissed, 
grievances processed, _ elections 
held and autonomy restored to the 
unit. Funds for the defense can 
be sent to the Committee for De- 
fense of the 19, 5826 Iroquois. 


Steel Strikers Ask 


10% Over Ceiling 


CORAOPOLIS, Pa.—Disregard- 
ing efforts of their internationa! 
representatives to get them back 
on the job, workers of the Pitts- 
burgh Forgings Co. here voted to 
remain on strike to back up thei: 
demand for a 10 percent increas 
of wages for heaters and thei 
helpers. 


According to company official 


the workers have already receive 
the maximum. 10 percent wag 


raise allowed by the Wage Stabili- 


“« 


zation Board cziling. 
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DEFENSE SET TO PRESENT 


Onda and Dolsen were arrested 
last summer when they were urg- 


will begin while the United States 
is discussing the peace that the 
deféndants urged a year ago. 

The present truce’ negotiatjons 
have embarrassed the 
trial prosecutors greatly. 
had called the defendants’ peace 
‘activities “seditious’ in the open- 
ing statement to the jury. 

And their chief witness, 
witchhunting Judge Michael A. 
!'Musmanno, raved against 
‘peace movement for two and a 
-half months on the wtiness stand. 


ing peace in Korea. Their defense’ 


‘the lack of 


eee” tion” in the hundreds of thousands 
sedition 


They 


the 


‘actionary 


CASE IN PITTSBURGH TRIAL 


PITTSBURGH 


THE DEFENSE of Andy Onda and Jim Dolsen against 
cooked-up charges of “sedition” is scheduled to begin as the 
frameup thought-control trial entered its eighth month. 


attorney, John T. McTernan. The — 
defense lawyer pointed out that the 
thought contro] indictment and the 
statute itself were utterly uncon- 
stitutional. And he emphasized 
any evidence of “sedi- 


of words of testimony by the State’s 


stoolpigeons. 
* 


' MeTERNAN also analyzed the 


Marxist classics to show that Marx 
and Lenin sought to win the masses 


‘by methods: of peaceful persuasion. 


the 


Violence comes only when a re- 
ruling class tried to 


crush the democratic aspirations 
of the majority of the working peo- | 
ple by bloody force. 


But Peace is popular among Pitts- 
burgh’s masses today. And the 
prosecutors are now stricken dumb 
on this issue. 
| The frameup is bankrupt today. 
Assistant District Attorney Gil- 
|bert Helwig revealed this bank-| The motion was denied by Judge 
‘ruptcy :ast- week when he told: Henry X. O’Brien without any ex- 
the ‘Court that he lacked direct planation. 
evidence against Onda and Dolsen. ® 
* | THE JURY has been absent 
HELWIG had declared earlier from the Court for six weeks. It 
that his case depended on evidence has listened to little testimony since 
of the defendants’ seditious “in- Steve Nelson was severed from the 
tent.” He admitted last week,' case after an automobile accident 
however, that he simply had NO on May 11. 
direct evidence of any~seditious' And experts agree that it will 
‘intent’ by the two Communists. be almost impossible for the jury 
The prosecutor added that he to remember details of evidence 


Arguments pro and con on Me- 
Ternan’s motion continued tivo and 
2 half weeks, 


‘could only “impute” this’ intent that we presented several months 
‘to Onda and Dolsen by “circum-|ago.... The case opened on 
stantial evidence.” This “circum- Jan. 2. 
stantial evidence” was that they| The frameup “sédition” trial has 
had been members of the Com- already broken all Pennsylvania 
munist Party for many years. ‘records for duration. And the de- 
Helwig is now trying to frame fense has not yet had its day in 
two innocent men by framing the, Court. 
‘Communist Party, which is not! ‘ The defense is depending on the 
‘named in the indictment or in the; working people and other friends 
“sedition” statute. The law was of civil liberties in this historic 
passed in June 1919 as a strike-, court struggle. 
breaking measure *hefore the Com-; Funds are being 
»munist Party was born. The Committee to Defend the 
* -Pittsburgh Frameup Victims,’ Pat 
THE PROSECUTOR admitted Cush, chairman, P.O. Bex 592, 
that the Party does not practice| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“force and violence.” He accepts ;—-———— 
the stoolpigeon view, however, that GRAB IRON RESERVES 
the Marxists advocate violenee in’ The Cerro Bolivar iron ore 
the “revolutionary future.” ‘range in Venezuela being ° de- 
Helwig made his admissions!veloped by a U. S. Steel Corp. 
during his arguments against a de-| subsidiary is said to contain about 
fense motion to throw out the'$10 billion in ore, or about four 
frame-up case. The motion was!times the $2.3 billion paid for all 
offered by Civil Rights Congress'the gold in California since 1948. 


Find Struck Kentucky Hotel ; 
Had 100 Labor Law Vioiations 


By Federated Press tucky hotels in Louisville, where 


FRANKFORT, KY. jthree AFL locals have been on 


COMMISSIONER of industrial str’ke since March 29. 
relations Edwin C. Willis® has| Stigall recently made an exhaus- 
issued a compulsory order raising: Uve Investigation of wages and 
the minimum wage for women in| working conditions at the Brown. 


Kentucky's hotel and restaurant in- ' This uncovered more than 100 vio- 
dustry from 25¢c to 45¢ an hour, | lations of state wage-hour regula- 
effective Aug. I . ‘tions, resulting in 21 criminal sum- 


a ,- ; monses for |. Graham Brown, 
The 45¢ minimum applies to: J 


~~ | multi-millionaire owner of the 
workers who have an opportunity 


to get tips. The minimum for | Struck hotels. 


non-tip workers is raised from 30 Rev. J. Albert Dalton, chairman 
‘ ; . a 
to 60c per“ hour under the order. |°% the Department of Christian So- 


cial Relations of the Episcopal} dio- 
| The order was issued after a’ cose of Kentucky, spoke in favor 
public hearing at which inspectors of a compulsory order at the hear- 
for the State Department of In- ing He called attention to the 
dustrial Relations testified that they| “moral and physical «decay that 
found 398 hotels and restaurants’ resylts from low wages.” 
violating a non-compulsory direc-; Dr. M. M. D. Purdue, Baptist 
tive — the minimum. € | minister and chairman of the Mili- 
non-conrpulsory * directive was is-|tant Church Movement, an inter- 
sued Jast February. racial organization, argued for the 
Hotel and restaurant owners order on tie same grounds. He 
were present at the hearing but' also said that low wages in hotels 
rad nothing to say. Instea they|and restaurants work a a 
filed suit"July 21 tor an injunction | hardship on the Negro people, as 
o stop the order from going into they are hired {n most of the lowest 
fect. | Paying jobs. 
: This was borne out by a state 
AT THE HEARING, inspectors|inspector. He said that wherever 
‘'d that 61,2 percent of the es-|the inspectors find a hotel or res- 
blishments investigated since)taurant hiring a majority of Negro 
-bruary have been found violat-; workers, investigation a'most al- 
+ the February order. W. Bruce| ways shows that the establish- 
‘gall, senior. inspector, said yvio-! ment is violating the minimum 


lators‘ ineludesthe Brows antl Ken- wage regulation. 5 


collected by 
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CHICAGO. — From Chicago 
workers and their leaders this 
week came a_ ringing protest 


against the witchhunting of union- 
ists here by a federal grand jury, 
announced as “the forerunner to 
sweeping federal indictments.” 


The protests followed the sum- 
moning of four leaders of Chicago 
unions before a grand jury quiz. 
They are Ernest DeMaio, VE Dis- 
trict President; Sam Curry, for. 
mer president of the CIO Ar 
mour Local; Grant Oakes, chair. | 
man of the UE Farm Equipment 
Council; Bernard Lucas, interna 
tional vice-president of the Long | 
shoremen’s union. 

Theefirst vigorous reaction came. 
from the unions led by the four 
men, making it clear that these 
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SAMUEL CURRY 


GRANT OAKES 


attacks are aimed at smashing the | Court Justice Black and awaken employes,” the resolution stated. 


unions, destroying their wage and | 


contract gains. 
* 


THE OFFICERS and stewards 
of the International Harvester | 
Tractor Works local called for the | 
repeal of the Smith, Taft-Hartley 
and McCarran Acts and demand- 
ed that the wave of government 


prosecutions under these “hysteria | stewards of the local by local vice | the midst of a discussion on th 


' ‘president Frank Mingo, on be-| wage fight being opened on behalf | 
The leaders of the big Chicago | half of the board. It was passed | 0 
ternational Harvester plant. | 


laws” be ended. 


local, largest of the UE locals,| 


' 


charged that “the end-point of | 
these anti-labor laws is not just} 


to the dangers of hysteria laws 
that abridge the fundamental civil 


| * 


| JHE LOCAL condemned the 


_ Hit Grand Jury Move to 
Cripp'e Chicago Unio 


ERNEST DE MAIO 


THE FIGHT for additional 
| wage increases was linked up di- 
‘rectly with the need to mobilize 
the union’s members against the 


| 
‘berti hi ati ras | Sweeping enforcement of anti-labor | 
liberties on which our nation was | ping | attacke on leaders of the union. 


fourded.” 
The _ strongly-phrased 
tion was recommended 


laws “while un-Americans 


meeting of the executive board,;go unpunished. 


grievance committeeman and 


unanimously by the meeting, with | 
some 90 stewards in attendance. | 
“The master-minds behind this) 


The local’s action was taken in’! 
eC 


Willard Klepser, grievance com- 
mittee chairman, who chaired the 


the smashing of the Communist | anti-labor plot are those corpor-| meeting, reviewed the consistent 
Party, but they are part of a dis-| ation heads who, while stuffed) wage fight which the local has 
guised plot to divide and ultimate-| with the greatest wartime profits! carried on during the past year, | union leaders in this area as a 
ly destroy the organized labor jin history, still cry out for greater| winning major gains for many 


movement, its wage and contract 
gains and its cherished rights and 
liberties.” 

The United Packinghouse Work- 
ers Armour Local 347 was plan 


ning to take action this week in| 


defense of Curry and in condem-| 
nation against the star-chamber| 
proceedings against the union 
men. 


. 

THE STEWARDS and execn-| 
tive board members of the ILWU | 
Local 208, | 


headed bv Lucas, 
charged that “this is an attack | 
upon our union, our principles and | 
our living standards.” 

The local made it clear that it. 
stands behind Lucas in his out- 
standing activities for peace, for 
Negro rights and against mob. 
violence. 


categories of workers in the plant. 


who | 
resolu- | trafic in war profits, organized | 


to the/crime and amoral discrimination | 
, | agents who have always opposed 


f pitce workers at the big In-| union 
Although the grand jury pro- 


“We have reason to believe,’ 
the local declared, “that company 


higher wages and better working 
conditions won by this union are 
being solicited to testify against 
leaders in this area.” 


ceedings here are supposedly 
secret, Chicago newspapers have 


| forerunner 


disclosed plans of federal prose- 


‘cutors to quiz many additional 


to sweeping indict- 


ments. 


Aim at Single 


Pullman Contract 

BUTLER,. Pa.—The sstrike of 
1400 CIO United Steelworkers at 
the local plant of the Pullman 
Standard Car Co., which has been 
on strike since June 30 is linked 
with a strike of that union’s mem- 
bers in the same company’s plant 
at Bessemer, Ala., and its car plant 
and wheel foundry at Hammond, 
rInd. A plant at Worcester, Mass., 
‘and three in the Chicago district 
are reported still working. 

The union is demanding a 
common contract covering all 
plants with the wage scale raised 
throughout to that in Chicago, 
which is the highest. At present 
the union has a separate agree- 
ment with different expiration 
dates and varying wages and con- 
ditions for each plant. 

Under such coditoins produc- 
tion tends to the plants with the 
lowest wages and the least resist- 
ance to speedup. The union em- 
phasizes that this process would 
be hastened with any slackening 
in business and that its demands 
are calculated to provide security 
for its members. 


Win Pay Hikes 

WHEELING, W. Va.—Local 
149 of CIO Playthings, Jewelry 
.& Novelty Workers, has secured a 
nine-cent an hour raise for its 
1000 members employed by 
Louis Marx & Co. at nearby 
Glendale. Adjustments on wel- 
fare and life insurance benefits 
and in wage inequities were also 
obtained. ° 

CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers, Local 149, has been 
‘granted a 9-cent hourly hike by 
| the Wenzel Packing Co. here. 


Erie Workers Laid Off 

ERIE, Pa.—The Erie Resistor 
Corp. laid off about a hundred 
workers last weekend because of 
the slump in demand for television 
parts, which constitutes its major 
output. 


and greater exploitation of their 


Boss Reveals More War Work | 


Won't Solve Auto Layoff Crisis 


DETROIT.—You likely 


never 
fy, He’s Vice President of Ford 
Motor Company in charge of pur- 
chasing. 

On July 16 Duffy addressed the 


most 


heard of Irving A. Duf-| 


'swer to layoffs in the auto industry. 
| Here are the hard facts-of war 
profiteering capitalist life as ex- 
plained by this Ford top official: 


| @ By July 3 Ford had laid of 


14,461 Michigan workers and only 
had 435 hourly employes on war 


Senate Small Business Committee. | work. 


He unwittingly did a debunking | 
‘job on those UAW leaders who that's only a small sample of their 


® 229 Ford parts suppliers (and 


“Brother Lucas. as’ our snokes- See war work as an immediate an-! total suppliers) were faced with 


man and with our permission, has | 
taken an active part in manv of | 
the fights to defend our rights, | 
our free spech and the general. 


a ee — or 


CZECH PAPER 


ASKS CITIZENS 


a net layoff of 10,188 workers di- 
rectly due to the Ford cut-back.. 

® During the second half of 
1951 only 1 percent of Ford’s 
operating facilities will be devoted 
to war work and only 742 percent 
on such war-supporting items as 
trucks and tractors. 


® Most of Ford's direct war 
work won't be underway until 
1952 and then it will use only 
31.6 percentof their facilities. But 
this percentage includes very little 
of their Michigan auto facilities. 
It includes Ford plants in Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and in Kansas City 
where Ford is building a- new 


and guns at the same time, his 
own facts show it just can’t! be 
‘done. A war program, an arms 
race, can only result in curtailing 
civilian industry. 

We can draw a simple con¢lu- 
sion from these facts. 

Auto workers stand a_ better 
chance of keeping their sons alive 
and getting work and fighting to 
postpone a cyclical economic crisis 
under conditions of all-out peace 
than under the present Wall St. 
war program. Hence they should 
fight to change the course of gov- 
ernment from the road of war and 
fascism to the path of peace and 


sige eal som =" QE CICERO TO FIGHT RACISM 


the local declared. 
“We serve notice that we in- 


tend to have him continue to rep-| 


resent us in the same _ militant 


way.” 
* 


.A STATEMENT which came 


out of the UE district headquar-| 


ters here declared that its leaders 
“were subject to the line of ques- 
tioning similar to that of the un- 
American committee.” 


DeMaio and Oakes were never 
told the nature of the grand jury 
probe or its purpose but were 
asked’ many personal questions as 
well as questions on union matters 
and on the signing of Taft-Hartley 
affidavits. 


DeMaio alerted all UE locals 
in this district to be on guard for 
additional legal actions against the 
union. 


Additional UE 
Iil., 
were also subpoenaed recently by 
a federal grand jury in the South- 


ern District of Illinois. 
* . 
THE TRACTOR WORKS loca! 
101 declared: “We condemn any 


efforts to jail any union leaders 
and call on the American people 


to, follow. the advice of Supreme 


| members and! 
Jéaders from . Rock Island. 


to the large Czech-American 
population of Cicero, the Czech 
newspaper, Nova Doba, called for 
unity against the recent acts of 
‘mob violence. 


' In a_ strongly-written editorial 
‘entitled “From Cicero to Lidice?” 
the Czech paper declared: 


‘or desvent, themselves victims of 
‘growing prejudice and persecu- 


i« 


began in Cicero can lead to Li- 
dice!” 
* 

NOVA DOBA showed “how it 
is that a normally deeent citizen, 
j eapeatey a small home-owner, 
can be turned into a member of 
a hoodlum mob.” , 


| It blasted the falsehood that 
property values are destroyed 
when a Negro moves into a so- 
called “white” area. 


“The fact is,” declared Nova 
Doba, “that fhe highest returns on 
real estate investment are precise- 


‘ly in the areas where Negro people 


live, 


“Some small home-owners may 


CHICAGO.—In a direct appeal|be pressed into selling out at a 
‘low price to the-real estate syndi- 


“Many people of foreign birth’ 


including their own. The road that 


pense. 
® You can’t make cars and guns 
on the same machines, indicates 
Duffy, even if the machines are 
only used on auto work 5 hours 
a day, That’s because of their 
specialized nature. 
+ As gg the A one ——— 
remains, alter _ Reuther's _lip- 
— THE CZECH PAPER: service about breaking the bottle- 
rected against the family of a HECK Se macnn Sept | provection 


N j pees ? remains a fraud and delusion. Duf- 
young Negro American war vet- fy said that only 29 percent of 


cate when a Negro family moves 
into the vicinity; but you may be 
sure that the realtor will double 
his price. when he re-sells the 
home.” 


tion, are laying the basis for fur-|€t@n, is as ugly and barbaric aS’ machine tools ordered by Ford 
‘ther persecution of all minorities, Were similar acts of Hitlerite mobs during the first quarter of 1950 


directed against the Jewish min-| wij) be available in 1952. In fact, 
ority of Germany. says Duffy, “some of them have 

The paper pointed out that al-| already been set back to 1953 de- 
though Cicero has remained the | livery.” 


headquarters for the Capone} While he sees eye to eye with 


} 


plant mainly at government ex- democracy. 


The UAW-CIO conference de- 
manded by Ford and Chrysler 
workers against Jayoffs and speed- 
‘up can play an important part in 
‘this fight. 

These war-made _ grievances 
can be fought and licked all the 
more effectively if the UAW 
‘makes a demand on government 
for the repeal of all war measures 
driven through in the past year. 
Among other things, it includes 
an end to wage freezes, burden- 
some war taxes, attacks and frame- 
ups of the Negro people, and re- 
storing the Bill of Rights by re- 
pealing the Smith and McCarran 
Acts and reversing the June 4 
Supreme Court decision in the 
case of the Coromunist 11. 


crime syndicate, there is no record} Reuther on the desirability of cars 
of a mass movement of Cicero wera 


—Nat Ganley 


residents to chase out these hood- ONE WOMAN’S BATTLE ON INFLATION 


lums as bad neighbors. DETROIT.—More than 30.000 
“But a decent, honest American signatures against the wrad-eiiche 
citizen is mobbed for the sole rea-| }oost in living costs were in Wash- 
son that his skin is dark,” the edi- ington today, sent by housewives. 
torial declared. “Does that make|and their husbands who work in 
sense?” the auto plants and who now are 
* being laid off. 
THE PAPER warned against} The signatures were obtained in 
disunity, the division between Ne-|downtown Detroit -in one day by’ 


six hours at the busiest street, cor- 
ner, Woodward Ave. and State St. 

The petition demands price roll- 
backs'and controls. 

A line of people, one city block 
long, stood at the table waiting 
to sign, with almost unanimous 
opinion being that “prices are out 
of this world” and with layoffs 


pone white, native born -and) Mrs. Marie Shaw, wife of a city. 
ign. born. +.» «¢ 9) Mirveman, She manned a. table for. 


hitting the area, 


“something has 
to be done.”)* *° bsg Tay ha 


New York-Harlem Can't Allow Mob Rule to 


Edition 


| | " S Ci Vi t 
‘By PAUL SMITH 
| CHICAGO.—“It was a dream, it 
was really a dream.” These were 
ithe words of Harvey E. Clark, 


Jr., 29, Negro father and war vet- 
eran, the words’he used to describe 


a four-room apartment he had) 
) 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, &t the post 


office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 » found for his family i the lily 
i ~~ 


Vol. XVI. No. 30 26 July 29, 1951 white community of Cicero, Illi-| 
; a y 


: ; - nois. 
In 2 Sections, Section 1 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents) The Mississippi-born CTA bus 


ah driver came to Chicago in 1949, 
| [following his graduation from Fisk 


‘University in Nashville, Tennes-' 


| see, where he receeved a degree in 
THE FIGHT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS =<: 


But he knew that salaries inl 
professional fields seldom paid) 
more than $60 a week—especially | 


| eo; ° a ° . for a Negro. And he had<a family 
—~Ask Aid if? Fight for Bail ! to support, his wife Jonetta, and 

c two children, Michele 8, and Har- 
The Civil Rights Congress addresses an appeal to. all | vey 6. ‘ 
anes ° hese ag a s a in the re y HIS MAJOR PROBLEM how- 
victims of the om ct hysteria. —oce 1 age ever, was finding adequate hous-| 


ing for-his family. Most recently 


% @ he had been living in a one-room 

= mit ct Ene ai (j or 00 basement apartment where he 
| paid $12.50 per week for rent, 

Leaders of the Harvester Tractor local union warn that |and the children slept in a small 


. , alcove. | 
Smith, McCarran and Taft-Hartley Acts are not solely Cle beeen workin Sir the 


aimed at Commmunists, but are designed to destroy Chicago Transit Authority a little 


the labor movement. —See Page 4 | more than a year ago, with a bus 
run out of Cicero. It was because 
of the availability of the apartment | 


a 
Stool or Be Jailed, Saypol Says) 's,::".i:,ee5 


; | . _ |the apartment which rented at. 
Two young Negro women were singled out by Fed 1a80 al moath. | 


eral Prosecutor Irving Saypol as his newest victims |" jy, 

2 : ep sig e had been working hard at 
in the witchhunt into the bail fund of the Civil Rights |his job, getting as much overtime 
Congress. —See Page 4 ,as possible, and taking only Tues- 


days off. He did this- because he 
had to save money to buy furni-) 


i oe * a : BP ahs tl 
-—YWO0V t_ Denies Ri T TO Counse ture for the frome and clothing HARVEY E. CLARK, JR., and his wife, Jonetta, above, 
| haw his .family. + waiting for the repair of their home in Cicero, wrecked by a racist 
Attacks on lawyers in workingclass and Communist | pyr A FACTION in Cicero | ™b» before ay meee in. _ ee mn gt a tana pp ea 
cases shows the right of defendants to lawyers of their | the sacred lair of some of Ameri. T#izes that the whole world is watciling the oute 
bd ; : ; _ to win his right to live in the suburban town. 
own choice is under attack in all major courts today. |¢a’s most notorious gangsters, : | tis 
—See Page 5 |were preparing to prevent Clark | of a kick which landed in the small by tie police officers,” Clark re- 
from moving into his “dream | of his back. “That was the first I called. * 
apartment.” knew,” said Clark later, “of the| ThE POLICE ordered the 


| —Hit Attack Chi UJ PM Clark’s first knowledge trouble Cicero Police Chief's presence on/Clarks down into the street, tell- 
on cago nions was brewing came on June 8. He| the scene.” ‘ing them, “We are not going to 
: and his wife were inspecting the| Chief Ervin Konovsky “acted allow n to live here.’ 

Chicago workers and union leaders protest grand jury |apartment which they were plan- like a madman,” acording to! “The crowd of white persons 
witchhunt of unions as forerunner to smashing their [Ding to — — home. Also} Clark’s yes a pcm aad Pee Ue as" 4s — of 
. . EAR . resent was the feal estate agent,| Negroes in sight an eared for) the police were not at a ostie, 
unions and destroying their wage and contract gains. Charles ean S the salah my wife who was|said the Negro war veteran, “not 
—See Back Page Suddenly, Clark felt the impact’ being pushed and shoved around | until the police whipped up hatred 

against us. 
“They tried to prod the by- 
standers into action by hurling 
epithets and manhandling us. 


| . Many persons asked, “What have 
‘they done?’ ” 
| * 
é | FEW PEOPLE in Cicero today 
know the real answer to that ques- 


| 


+* 


a es * 2 ata a> td Qe! ae 
. \ . ' 


a y ~~ N * 
ee ag er 


tion—the fact that Clark interrupt- 
yes his college training to join the 
jarmy air forces in 1942, that he 
‘was an aviation instructor at Tus- 


kegee Institute in Alabama, that 


he served honorably there and at 
) ey R two other Southern air bases until 
his discharge in 1945. 


Clark was not aware of the jim- 
crow structure of his society, but 
'the fascist-like attacks on him and 
his family have strengthened and 


- - | ° aeee his understanding. 

, In a recent interview on Oscar 
= : Y Brown, Jr.'s radio program “Ne- 
_ / gro Newsfront,” Clark said. “I 


nt wae er » Fee . 66% ‘ ~' 


oy 


| don’t feel like a hero or a martyr, 
but this shows me a there is a 
‘ , whole race of people involved 
See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 5 in my moving into Cicero, and if 

| it takes just me or the whole na- 
tion to help me, I intend to live 
in that apartment.” 

* 


GOV'T GIVES GENERAL MOTORS BIGGEST TAX DEDUCTION 322s 


forces. One is stationed in Ha- 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Gen.|the government's “acceferated de-|tions of over $51 million of new,aircraft parts at Flint, Mich., over|waii. The, other has been wounded 
Motors led all other companies in|preciation” plan, under which’ any|investments. The company, which|$15 million for transmission as-|in action in Korea. 
the amount of tax deductions|company wor re plants or in-| last year netter $834,044,039 after|semblies at Livonia, Mich. Clark this week expressed a 
granted this week by the govern-|stalling machinery for war pro-|taxes—the biggest profits in world} The Ford Motor Co. was a close|feeling of disgust over the reali- 
ment, it was revealed yesterday|duction is permitted to write off|history—was permitted to write off|second to GM. It. was permitted zation that they would soon learn 
by the Defense Production Admin-|the bulk of its investment over a|75 percent of its new investments |to write off 75 percent of new in-| what was happening to democracy 
istration. The disclosure followed | period of five years instead of the|in five years. |vestments in the next five years|in Cicero, U. S. A. 
an announcement last week that|customary 20 years. These charges| Investments for which the tax|totallifig $22 million. “We intend to use every source 
GM, the country’s top profit-maker,|are then deducted from taxable/deductions were permitted in-| The big corporations have been| available to us in order to go back 
was getting more war contracts/ income. cluded: nearly $21 million); for | | i tax. ai ions into Cicero to live,” he told The 
than any other corporation. | The DPA revealed it has Rae producing aircraft! at Tonawanda; | new investn ‘$8 bil-| Wlinois Worker. “If we didn’t, it 
The tax: relief. came: by way of mitted GM ‘these -rapid ‘tax deduc- ‘N.Y.,' $15 ‘million for’ ‘produtin ny, as ¢€ would Be ‘letting them win.” © ~ 
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Launch Drive to Repeal 
N. Y. Hughes-Brees Law 


THOUSANDS CHEATED 
By JOHN F. NORMAN 


OF UNEMPLOYED INSURANCE 


THE WOMAN was in her mid-sixties. Anxiety had clouded her eyes as she walked 
into the office of the United Labor Action Committee at 210 W. 50 St. Now, her hand 
still clutching the crumpled leaflet that had brought her there, her face set in grim anger. 


The leaflet’s information was 
true. She had worked a total of 
17 weeks. last year in New York's 
garment industry. Now she was 
out of a job—and she couldnt get 
unemployment insurance. 


Like thousands of other garment 
workers who hadn't worked 20 
weeks out of 52, she nad been 
stripped of her insurance by the 
Hughes - Brees law _ railroaded 
through the state legislature by 
Tom Deweys NAMsters. 

* 

NOBODY had told her about 
it—not her boss, one of the con- 
tractors used by the big garment 
manufacturers to maintain the in-! 
dnustry’s profitable chaos; not her 
union, the International Ladies 
Garment Workers, not the Unem- 
ployment Insurance office where| 
her claim just never seemed to ma-, 
terialize. 

Frantic, she. had gone helpless 
from official: to official until she| 
saw the leaflet distributed by the| 
United Labor Action Committee. 
“Werkers of New York!” it said. 


: 


<< 


battery of amendments to repeal 
the Hughes-Brees Law. And 
Lieut.-Gov. Frank C. Moore has 
begun to feel enough heat on the 
issue to duck out of the person- 
to-person calls put through to him 
from Esther Letz, representing the 
100,000 New York union mem- 
bers affiliated to ULAC. 


Among top CIO and AFL offi- 
cials, recognition is growing that 
the Hughes-Brees bill is actually 
a legal bid to re-establish the | 
open shop in New York. Theyre 
worried—and for good reason. | 

* 


Our unemployment checks are in 
danger!” And it was true. 

Scores of unemployed workers 
have come into the United Labor 
Action Committee office since July 
1, when the Hughes-Brees Law 
went into effect. They are the 
first ripples of a rising tide which, 
with the backing of AFL, CIO and 
independent unions, aims to force 
repeal of the disastrous new anti- 
labor law when the State Legisla- 
ture convenes for a special session 
in October. 


| 


* 
ULAC DISTRIBUTED 100,000 


leaflets at unemployment insurance} WORKERS immediately affect- 
, AT , “L- %S ; n0 » : | 
offices all over New York. City, as ed, of course, are the thousands! 


’ ’ a: 4 = > : “1 1° | 
— as a the unions ogre ‘in garment, clothing, fur, building | 
ated {to it. It has encourage the | trades, millinery, jewelry and 


SAUNg. Up - pd ag com-\amusement trades who just don’t 
1-P > 
mattees in all unions, with an €vCl get the steady five months’ work 


to a citywide unified setup to fight, required by the law to be covered 
the NAM law. One outcome will |}, jobless insurance. But they 
be a mass demonstration at 1440 |. -en’t al] 
Broadway, Unemployment Insur 
ance Commission headquarters. 


GENS. MacARTHUR AND EISENHOWER 


this 1932 photo at the scene of 


are shown in 
the bonus march in Washington 


when MacArthur commanded troops at attack the vets. Eisenhower 
was attached to MacArthur’s staff. 


Negro and Puerto Rican work-|#™ 
. «te etate an —— 
ers—last to be hired, first fired—| see 


early in September. Sen. William 


Bianchi (ALP) has introduced a Dn nile cane whens | 


BARE GRAFT PAYOFFS IN DETROIT ARMS 


Army Brass Has Its Hands in the Loot; U.S. Made to Pay for Gifts 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. 
A CONGRESSIONAL commit- 


hard by the 20-week clause. 
* 


- |are targets of the new law in every | #33 
industry. 


| 
| 


since expectant mothers are hit| #3 


THE ONLY HEADLINES re . 


Hughes-Brees bill got while it was 
eee ‘about the so-called “increase” in 
jobless insurance. But even that’s 
a phony. Migutv few workers 
make the year-long average of $58 
weekly required to get the new) 
‘$30 maximum payment, and they 
‘wont get it till next year. For 
most, the Hughes-Brees provisions 
/mean an actual reduction. A brick- 
aver averaging $40 a week for'| 
the year got $23 under the old 
insurance law. Now he'll get $22 
—if he’s allowed to get that. 

And, because of the tricky “base | 
period” set up in* the new law, no) 
‘unemployed worker is allowed 
more than 26 weeks insurance. 
Before the Hughes-Brees thing 
was slipped over in Albany, the 
maximum was 52 weeks. 
| * 

CLUE to the whole deal is the 
Hughes-Brees tax provision, which 

(Continued on Page 7) 


of Middleton's clients, Continental 
Foundry and Machine Co. and) 
Pacific Car and Foundry Co., got; 
$26 million and $7 million war. 


days trying to find “scarce steel.” 
At the congressional hearing Bri- 
gadier General David J. Crawford, 
‘cOmmander of the Tank Arsenal, 
admitted he took 30 tons of armor 


tee probing graft and payoffs on 
war orders here allowed enough 
evidence to spill out in a two-day 
hearing, to cause a one-star Army 
General to be fired. But only now 


contracts respectively. 

Gen. Crawford admitted that) 
he attended parties and luncheons 
given at the homes of big officials: 
of manufacturing concerns. 


steel to build a boatwell for himself 
at Fort Wayne when he was in 
charge there. Naturally he didn’t 
pay for it. He also built himself 


has the FBI and Treasury Depts. 
begun _ investigating “thievery 
and graft” at the Detroit Ordinance 
Automotive Tank Center. 


A Detroit contractor admitted 


from the, stand he passed out|trees back to his home in Mary- 
$200,000 in “loans” to government | 


| 


investigated | Then he admitted that his hotel 


contractors and td at least -one 
employe in the army center. The 
Congressmen also’ 
charges that a Detroit concern 
charged the government $193,990 
for gifts, entertainment and sales 
@ommissions. 


Some 16 high ranking employes 
at the Tank Center stood before 
the Congressmen and admitted to 
“getting stuff wholesale” when it 
came to buying television sets, 
dryers, washing machines’ and 
sundry thinks like new ; u3, ete. 


* 
ONLY A WEEK AG® ~« Sen- 
ate Committee was here -}+ oking 
into “shortages” in stcel and spent 


> “<> % 


’ 


Metro Engineering Company’s, 
Paul Canstein admitted that since 
1947 the company had made pay- 
offs of $195,970 in gifts, and en- 
tertainment in order to get con- 
tracts for war work. 

* 

ON ONE CONTRACT where 
the company used no labor it made. 
la profit of $50,606.28 on a $182,-| 
000 contract. Facilities ef Metro 
did not appear to comprise more 
than the equipment of a fairly 
good and first class garage. 

John OHaire, an accountant, 
‘helped “get $1,000,000 in war or- 
ders for Metro. He got 10 -| 
cent comission. O Haire sank om 
both as a Army Captain and a 
‘civilian in Army Ordinance. The 


two boats out of army “salvage” 
that the Congressional Committee 
estimated was worth $200 of the 
taxpayers money. 

He admitted he sent a load of 


| 


land by Army truck with a ser- 
geant driving—all at Army expense. 
He didn't pay for the trees either. 


expenses were paid for three days 
in Washington by two Detroit 
manufacturers. He also admitted 
that he. kept the $7 a day ex- 
penses. the Army supplied him 
with, adding that with hotel rooms 
costing $12 a day the $7 the Army 
provided wasn't ounce 


GEN. CRAWFORD controls six 
billion dollars of war contracts a 


pending in the legislature were}; 


‘Th 


i 


In next year Congress voted the bonus. 


Fisenhower, MacArthur Won 


FRIDAY, JULY 28, was 
blood-staind anniversary in Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's life. On 
that date, just 19 years ago, the 


present Supreme Commander of 


the Atlantic Pact Armies of Eu- 
rope helped to lead a bloody mili- 
tary attack on his former com- 
rades-in-arms. 

Gen. “Ike's” battle was fought 
on the streets of Washington, 
D. C., and on the canital’s Ana- 
costia flats, where his former com- 
rades were encamped. 

“Ike's” enemies on that never- 
to-be-forgotten occasion were 
20,000 unemploved American vet- 
erans of the First World . War. 
ey had come to Washington 
from every state in the Union to 
demonstrate peaceably for their 
war bonus. And they were sa- 
bered and*gassed and driven from 
their burning huts in violation of 
the Bill of Rights, which gives 
Americans the right to assemble 
neaceably and petition Conaress 
for the redress of their grievances. 


* 


THE SUPREME COMMAND- 
ER in that Hitlerite attack was 
en. Douglas MacArthur. And 
his aide was an officer named 
Eisenhower, who is now trying 
to knit a world fascist military 
alliance together again. 
MacArthur and Eisenhower won 
the battle of Anacostia Flats. But 
they lost Wall Street’s “war™ 


commanding General of the De- 
troit Arsenal requested that Capt. 
John O'Haire be assigned to t 

Detroit Arsenal by the Command- 


year. Ray Middleton, a fermer 
oe colonel, was his host in 
Washington. He now _ works as 


against the bonus. 


The veterans 


magnificent courage and solidarity 
won out in the end. - And the next 


‘administrative expediter” for com- 
panies Seekin r Onders: | “Two 


’ : ‘ji Per 


* 


ing General of the Military District 
‘ity Washington, sal 


: es - 
, - 4 : 


28 


/ } 


: 


Congress ‘had ito, pass the -bonus 


bill. 


a 


This Battle, But Lost This ‘War’ 


The people were strorfger than 


the brass hats. 
* 


MacARTHUR and Eisenhower 
and President Hoover won that 
‘battle, as we said. But the anger 
of the people expressed itself the 
next November, when Hoover be- 
came a political has-been. And all 
the redbaiting propaganda of the 
butchers’ supporters collapsed. 


The butchers’ propagandists 
kept saying that the Communists 
had inspired this greatest of all 
‘Hoover-time demonstrations. They 
pointed out that the first call for 
the march-to-Washington came 
from James B. Ford, Negro vet- 
esan and leader of the progressive 
Workers’ Ex-Service Men’s organ- 
ization, who ran for the vice-presi- 
dercy on the Communist ticket 
with William Z. Foster in Novem- 
ber, 1932.2 Ford issued his call 
at.a meeting of the House Ways 
and Means Committee in Wash- 
ington. He took the floor at.the 
request of veterans in the specta- 
tors’ benches, and he was arrested 
by Capitol police at the close of 
his speech. 


The great Bonus March that 
followed was not a “Communist” 
march, .however, though many 
Communist veterans took part. 
The marchers came together from 
every part of the .United States 
as though moved by a common 
‘mpulse. And the victory of the 
bonus bill at the following Con- 
gress was a warning to the butch- 
ers and: redbaiters that terror and ~ 
{false propaganda. “cannot defeat 
the peppler imthey eam 0) (xt 
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FOR JOBS TO 


NEGROES IN TV, AUTOMATS 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 

THE MAKINGS of a big drive 
for jobs rights to Negroes in lily 
white concerns both in and out 
of the Negro communities gathered 
steam this week. 


The Greater New . York Negro 
Labor Council in carrying out the 
mandate of its recent convention 
launched a fight for jobs in the 
television industries . . . and for 
Negro women workers in the Horn 
and .Hardart Commissary. 


The Amsterdam News began ex- 
posing lily. white dairies and ice 
companies like Muller's and Bor- 
dens that operate right in the 
cemmunity, take out hundreds of 
thousands in profits and yet dis- 
dain to hire local workers. 

Ferdinand C. Smith, executive 
secretary of the Negro Labor 
Council, declared that the televi- 
sion and Horn and Hardart cam- 
paigns were “only the beginning 


of a concerted and many sided 
drive to win employment democ- 
racy in Greater New York.” 

Smith pointed out that Negro 
workers spend millions of dollars 
for various products and. services 
such as bread, beer, cosmetics, 
food, clothing, milk, dairy prod- 
ucts and others but do not “share 
in the employment that keeps these 
companies raking in huge profits.” 

“We propose to end that situa- 
tion,” Smith said, “in the interests 
of what’s fair to the community's 
pocket book. In the coming 
months we will call upon the peo- 
ple of Harlem to work with us to 
win jobs for our young people 
particularly.” 

Meanwhile, many Negro busi- 
ness men are stirring on the issue, 
and what appears to be the pos- 
sibility of a joint fight~between 
lthem and Negro consumers and 
‘workers against the gigantic mo- 
nopolies began to develope. 


— ee 


Drive on Hughes-Brees Law 


(Continyed from Page 2) 
actually encourages employers to 
find ways and means of depriving 
their laid-off workers of their 
rightful unemployment insurance. 
The law, based on a New Jersey 
scheme that has worked out beau- 
tifully for big corporations across 
the Hudson, sets up tax rebates 
for companies* whose workers get 
less unemployment insurance than 
others. In New Jersey the courts 
are cluttered with cases brought 
about by corporations which have 
filed one objection after another 
to insurance claims by their work- 
ers. ULAC's estimate is that the 


tax gimmick means a $600-million- 


a-year grab for companies encour- 
aged to organize wholesale ,misery 
for jobless workers. 

You see, the NAM lawyers who 
wrote the Hughes-Brees law are 
Jooking ahead to days of mass un- 
employment. During the last de- 
pression, it took years of militant 


struggle—most of it initiated by 

the Communists—to get the prin- 

ciple of jobless compensation 

established as the law of the land. 
* 


MANY RIGHTWING union ol- 
fficials have forgotten that, fact. 
The NAM boys haven't. When the 
depression hits, Big Business 
‘executives don’t want labor to 
have what they call the “cushion” 
of unemployment insurance brak- 
ing the mad scramble of job com- 
‘petition. The NAM wants wage- 
‘cuts and its aim is the Open Shop. 


for them. 

That’s the battle Big Business 
has laid down for labor in New 
York State. And that’s why the 
United Labor Action Committee 
is working to unite the whole New 
York labor movement—AFL, CIO 
and independent alike—to smash 
the Hughes-Brees law this Oc- 


tober. 
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In Memory 


due to the 
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PHILIP GOTTLIEB 


He met untimely death at the age of 14 
monstrous 


I dedicate my life to fight war and to ensure that money 
now spent for war be used to find a cure for cancer. 


of Our Son 


disease CANCER 


Sr 


ERS’ GUIDE 


SHOPP 


—= 


Electrolysis 


» IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
5 to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


s Hair Forever! Famous experts re- 
8 move unwanted hair permanently from 
8 face, or body. Privacy. Sensational 
§ new methods. Quick results. Men also , 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 93-4218 


Florists 
PYTTTTITITITIT TLL 


sFLOWERS: 
S4ND FRUIT BASKETS 
= Delivered Anywhere @ 


ROBERT RAVEN. Flowers 
° GR 3-8357 3: 


7 


-———— 


ye 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of tmsurance including suto. 
mobile. fire, life, compensation, etc 


GR 5-3826 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
3 E& ith S&t. GR 7-2457 


aear Sr@é Ave. 


Opticians « and Optometrists 


|'UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 ELATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Uffice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 AM. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Records 


Now Available! 
THE HAMMER SONG 
BANKS OF MARBLE 


Sung by THE WEAVERS 

10” Unbreakable Record 
Send $1.00 (includes postage and 
handling), or pick up at the 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


27 Union Square West 
N.Y. 3, M.Y. 


a i eenatindl _——_ 


Restaurants 
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Quill Warns That Transit Workers 
Will Resist Attempts at Speedup 


Workers. Unions. served notice 


that if the Board of Transportation “speeds up one man we'll tear up the memoran- 
dum and start the campaign all over again.” The announcement was made to newsmen 


at the TWU’s headquarters, 153 
W. 64 St., in reply to a news re- 
lease issued by the Board of Trans- 7 
portation and prominently featured| Denying .that the union made 
in Tuesday’ paper, alleging that|any agreement for speedup, Quill 
the TWU agreed to a speedup |said, “we believe that at least 6,000 
plan to obtain the same work in|more people will have to’ be em- 


40 hours that is put in by men now 
on 44, 45 and 48 hours a week. 


Quill who landed in a New York | 
airport back from a European trip| 
‘Monday some hours after TWU 
Local 100 officials signed the mem- 
orandum, was flanked by president 
Matthew Guinan of the local and 
other officers as he issued his warn- 
ing. 

Quill said that because of the 
transit boards attempt to misin- 
terpret the memorandum, Local 
100’s_ executive board will be 
called into session next. Wednesday 
at 6 p.m. and the joint executive 
board of 500 at 8 p.m.-that day. 
The meetings are called, he said, 
to “make clear to the Board of 
Transportation that should they 
insist on their plan and speed up 
one man, we will scrap the memo- 


randum and start our campaign all 
over.” Guinan, who signed the mem- 


“We in the TWU are united OMdum, explained that, the seo 
for a 40-hour week, but not a) Bm y 


Pe cr 6,500 maintenance men who, the 
phony 40-hour week, Quill added. board said, may be put-on a 40- 
Asked if he is ‘threatening a 


é te ae “experimental” basis before July 1, 
strike, Quill said we havent any 1952 to see how.it works out. He 
‘strike situation = yet. But, he|said the union has “maintained all 
added, “if there is any interrup- 


‘ ei gp along that there is no obstacle to! 
tion of work it will be entirely up}a 40-hour week for those men” 


to the board. We are sticking by*hecause poor management causes 
the report of the Mayors commis-|a great deal of time wasting betore 
sion. men are told what to do, especially 


union is in collusion with the Board 
to speed them up.” 


est-to-goodness 40-hour week.” 


release was a section in the new 
memorandum dealing with the sev- 
eral transitory: stages to putting the 
entire transit system on a 40-hour 
basis by next July 1. 


One part of that section declared 


tion of the workers, the board finds 
that it cannot obtain 45 or 44 hours 
work in 40, it could put the work- 
ers back on a 44 or 45-hour week. 
On that basis the daily papers went 
all out to picture that the 40-hour 
week was contingent on a success- 
ful speedup. 


Quill said that foremen and su- | 
pervisors were pointing to the news, 
stories and telling the men “you 
got nothing, and vou'll be paying 
through the -nose.” 


: 


| 
| 


—- —_- 


The TWU head said he called 
the press conference to bring pub- 
lic attention to “what we consider 
to be an attempt on the part of 
some of the commissioners of the 
Board of Transportation to uproot 
the memorandum of understand- 


ing which now exists between the 
Board and Local 100 of the 


First Country in 


(By Allied Labor News) 


‘'TWU.” 
‘ment said the union agreed to a 
speedup and, by that, also to “tam- 


ATHENS. 
AN AMERICAN newspaper edi- 
tor who recently visited here re- 
turned home to give revealing 
facts on the misery of the Greek 
people under the Marshall Plan. 


He charged the Board’s state- 


pering with the safety of the pub- 
lic.” 


tinued Quill, “we have gotten hun- 
i 


| 


3 ROSE 


“ce . ae | The editor is Theodore Andrica 

spite ap 4a aaa eaganaees sl 8s lof the Cleveland Press. His re- 
Iports were especially significant 
because he came to Greece as an 
ardent supporter of the Truman 
administration and ECA. 


Describing the low living stand- 
ards he found here, Andrica re- 
z 


dreds of calls from our section 


chairmen and shop stewards say- 
ing the agents of the Board were 
needling the workers that their 


BU. 4-2988 IN. 9-343) 


BUSSIE BROTHERS 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
Local and Long Distance—Expressing 


We Buy and Sell New and Used 
Furniture and Bric-A-Brac 
Office: 960 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


ROOM TO RENT 


(Bronx) 


— ——— - --- -— ———— 


FOR MIDDLE-AGED MAN, kitchen priv- 
jleges. Box 302, The Worker. 


BAR and 
GRILL 


—_ | me 


61 WEST 125th ST. 


Big Meals 75¢ 
H. SUMAY, Mer. SA 2-9898 


lave your eyes 

examined oy 4&4 

competent rculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave.-(Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
: N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GE 71-7553 


POSITION WANTED 


MATERNITY BABY NURSE, Doctors’ ref- 
erences, fu)] or part time. Rea-:onabie 
rates. CY 3-4863. 


ee 


FOR SALE 


- 


(Appliances) 


VACUUM CLEANER—Rated best by Inde- 
pendent Consumer Org. Reg. 474.99. 
Spec. $49.95. Standard Brand_ Dt. 143 
Fourth Ave. (13th and l4th Sts.). GR. 
3-7819. 


— 


COUNTRY BOARD 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clecki—yo rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food 


————— 


JAD E— 


KRAVKHKAZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
817 East 14th Street, mz. tnd Ave. 


: 


——_—— 


—~=_ SS 


galore. Artistic rooms. Children ‘%, 
rate to 12. Booklet. Tel. Callicoon 


| Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs || 2 )°, > 


RESORTS 


ee 


 __—_— 


ployed if we are to have an han- . 


The basis for the transit board’s 


that. if, after a tryout with a sec-. 


a halt hour before the day starts 


and much time in the afternoon. 
He said the union doesn’t think it 


‘will recuire speedup to obtain the 


same work in most maintenance de- 
par.m.jits. But he added that w ile 
the board has a right to return to 
the longer work week, if the ex- 
periment doesnt work, by July 1, 


‘1952 the 40-hour week is manda- 


tory. 

“We have a feeling no additional 
employes would be needed there 
but we are not going to guarantee 
it,” he said. 

That was when Quill broke in 
with his view that the entire svs- 
tem would need at least 6,000 
more workers. 


Marsrall Plan, 


Greece Is a Nation of Hunger 


yond the reach of the Greek work- 
er. _He said the Athens central 


market was jammed with- meat, 


bread, vegetables and cheese while 
the majority of Athens’ million and 
a quarter pepulation goes hungry. 

According -to Andrica, half the 
Greek people live on less than $1 
aday. “You must not lose sight of 
the cruel fact that an average un- 
skilled man in Athens, when he 
works, earns about $2 per day, 
tnat the average income ot half 


the Greek agricultural workers is 
about 67 cents per day, he re- 
rted that “staple foods are be-|ported. . 


te ee —_ 


Classified Ads 


(Vainting) 


[PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, any- 


where in city. Comradely service. Call 
Dickens 5-6362. 


ag (Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retico im 
your home. Reasonabie Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reuphoistered Com- 
radely at‘ention Mornings ¥-! HYacinth 
§-7857 


SERVICE TELEVISION REPAIR 


TELEVISION | servicing: evenings after 6 
p.m. Saturday and Sunday, expert, 
quick, inexpensive Box 302, The Worker. 


STATION WAGON TO.HIRE 


MAN with Station Wagon, makes daily 
trips to country. Small moving jobs. 
Passengers. Reasonable.*Dependable. Call 
Bob, UL 717-8143. 


~ TRUCKS FOR IRF 
MOVING, storage: Rockaway, Long Beach, 
Low rates. Call JE 6-8000. id Wencell. 
JIMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE, sma'l jobs, 
shortest notice. City, beach, coumtry. 
Call UN 4-7707. 
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Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE e GR 3$-7686 
Net? York 3, WN. ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


a 


‘EAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, 
Idea] vacation 
facilities, swimming, sports, camp fires. 
Informal dancing, excellent food. $35.00 


EE || (NL ENS 


weekly. Specia) family rates. Call Jef- 
fersonville, 74-W. Booklet. ae 


AVANTI FARM, Ulster Park, New York. 
Restful Resort for recuperation and 
vacation. Jewish-American cooking. $28 
per week. Write or call 591-M3. 


SERVICES 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS—Body and Fendef 
shop, and auto repairs. reason-, 
able. tires; tt -- batteries; Cut-rate 


252 W. t.. irda i Godr, Litt. SR 
252. W. 108M (Bt 


=>. 


{ 
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Complete (Optical Service 
yes Examined Glasses Fitted : 


IRVING B. KARP. 


| Optometrist _—_. 
80-08-—-164 St. (opp. Macy's) Jamaica . 
Oper Men Wes.. Fe Ae te. 

Thurs. Sat’ i's" -" Ol 


i ues.. j 


¥.- &%' 
‘mn the Catskills, modern 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE I§ ADVANCE 
RATES: 
Daily per line Weekend 
For Personal Ads) 
insertion .... 
3 consec. insert 
7 consec. insert t5e 


om J 


For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at ! p.m. — 
_ Fer Monday's e = 8 
‘Por The (Weekend) W 
og '! Previens ‘Wednesday at 6 p.m. 


the 
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FIGHT BACK AGAINST 


SUNDAY, JULY 201951 ~~ 


SMITH ACT JAILINGS: 


IT TOOK A SECGND FRONT TO LICK HITLER 
THIS IS OUR SECOND FRONT, BIG RALLY TOLD 


YOU KNOW THE FEELING you have at the beginning of a big action—a strike, 
let’s say, or something much, much bigger, like the Stockholm Peace movement? That 
ad shouldering through the crowds out of Carnegie Hall Tuesday 


~ was the feeling you 


night after the Arts, Sciences and 
Professions Council's “Restore Free 
Speech” rally. 

The fight back had begun. 

You could see it even before 
the meeting, as the people lifted 
their heads high walking past the 
nine-man fascist picket line plant- 
ed in front of Carnegie. You could 
see it surely as the orchestra filled 
up and, one after another, the 
four tiers rising to the top of the 
historic old hall were closed off 
by the fire marshals. By the time 
Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild open- 
ed the meeting there were 3,000 
people there and_ all © available 
standing room space was taken. 
while hundreds more had been 
turned away at the door. 

. 

I. F. STONE, veteran journal- 
ist, told why. “We are here to 
fight fascism,” he said simply as 
the crowd cheered. “That is what | 
the Smith Act means for America, | 
and we are here to smash it be- 
fore it smashes America.” 

Through speaker after speaker, 
the thought came home. Clifford | 
Cameron, business agent of 10,- 
000-member Local 475 of the 
United Electrical Workers, used 
almost the same words: “Labor 
can not permit the Smith Act to 
stand, he said, “or Labor itself 
will fall. This is no matter tor 


(Communists alone, or any one 


group alone, but the future of 
America’s trade union movement. 
We have no other course than to 
fight this thing until it is wiped 
off the books so that men can 
stand up freely and say, without 
fear, ‘I dissent’.” 

And the Rev. Edward D. Mc- 
Gowan, pastor of Epworth Meth- 
odist Church, said:, “If I remained 
silent while freedom is in jeopardy, 
I would be a traitor to Christ. For 
the Negro people and indeed for 
any Christian, now must be the 
time and this must be the hour of 
protest.” 


* 


DEEP FURROWS in the field 
of men’s ideas were plowed by 
the eminent speakers who calmly 
pointed out their common bond, 
as well as their sharp differences, 
with the Communist leaders im- 
prisoned and indicted by the Gov- 
ernment witch-hunters ‘for preach- 
ing peace and a better life for 
mankind. 

Fowler V. Harper, former gen- 


‘eral counsel for the Federal Se- 


curity Agency and now professor 
at Yale Law School, traced the 
consequences of the Smith Act in- 
dictments: “When we start ran- 
sacking our college, university, 
public and private libraries to start 


Find Struck Kentucky Hotel . 
Had 100 Labor Law Violations 


By Federated Press | 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


COMMISSIONER of industrial: 
relations Edwin C. Willis - has 
issued a compulsory order raising 
the minimum wage for women in 
Kentucky's hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry from 25c to 45c an hour, 
effective Aug. l. 


The 45c minimum applies to 
workers who have an opportunity 
to get tips. The minimum for 
non-tip workers is raised from 30c 
to 60c per hour under the order. 


The order was issued after a 
public hearing at which inspectors 
for the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations testified that they 
found 398 hotels and restaurants 


— —— eee ° | 


Wildl S Ul 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


TONIGHT’S THE NIGHT. to join City 
Evening—on their gala Food and Fun 
Picnic beneath the George Washington 
Bridge. Contr. 50 )\cents. Auspices City 
Evening Labor Youth League Chapter. 
Coming 

THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL’S One Week 
Morning Course, Marxism and the Negro| 
Question, taught by Albert Prago will start 
Monday Morning at 9:30 a.m. to 1 p/m. 
This course is equivalent to the regular 
10-week course. Fee $7.50. Jefferson 
School, 575 Sixth Avenue. N.Y.C. 


_—_— as te 


violating a non-compulsory direc- 
tive — the minimum. The 
non-compulsory directive was is- 
sued last February. 


Hotel and restaurant owners 
were present at the hearing but 
had nothing to say. Instead they 
filed suit July 21 for an injunction 
to stop the order from going into 


effect. 
* 


AT THE HEARING, inspectors 
said that 61,2 percent of the es- 
tablishments investigated since 
February have been found violat- 
ing the February order. W. Bruce 
Stigall, senior inspector, said vio- 


lators include the Brown and Ken-|zens witnessed a simulated trial 
in which the prosecuting attorney}: 


tucky hotels in Louisville, where 
three AFL locals have been on 
strike since March 29, 


Stigall recently made an exhaus- 
tive investigation of wages and 
working conditions at the Brown. 
This uncovered more than 100 vio- 
lations of state wage-hour regula- 
tions, resulting in 21 criminal sum- 
monses for J. Graham Brown, 
multi-millionzire owner ’ of the 
struck hotels. 


Rev. J. Albert Dalton, chairman 
of the Department of Christian So- 
cial Relations of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Kentucky, spoke in favor 
of 4 compulsory order at the hear- 
ing. He called attention to the 
“moral and physical decay that 
results from low wages.” 


will be 
The DAILY and S 
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Don’t be without your copy of 
the 


SIMPLY EVERYONE AT “HAPPY ACRES” 


reading 


UNDAY WORKER 


$1. 
$l. 


50 .1 month Combination 
00 2 weeks Combination 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


WORKER, while you’re on 


Vacatium, : 


pbs th 
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bonfires, we will be on a one-way 
street—and it leads directly to fas-' 
cism. 


And Dr. Jerome Davis, former 
Yale professor, summed up a 
learned. address to thundering 
cheers when he said: “We are 
for democracy without any ifs, 
and or buts, and we mean to fight 
for it!” ' 

I. F. Stone, well known for his. 
differences with the Communists 
jailed under Smith Thought Con- 
trol Act, reminded the audience 
of America’s tradition of “eminent 
unrespectability’ and said: “You 
can mark this down—people like | 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Si 
Gerson and Alexander Trachten- 
berg are going to look a lot more 
respectable to this country 10 years 
from now. It took a second front 
to beat Hitler, and tonight we're | 
opening up the second front that 
will beat fascism here in our own 


land.” 
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A mass meeting in Brownsville at the spot where Henry Fields 
was slain by a Brooklyn policeman on May 28. 


By MICHAEL VARY 


THE VERDICT is “Guilty,” 
The people of Brownsville, assem- 
bled in moot court on Wednesday 
evening to hear the case of The 
People vs. Patrolman Sam. Apple- 
baum voted for the indictment, 
prosecution and punishment of 
the killer of Henry Fields as “the 
only guarantee of no more police 
brutality.” 

It was on May 26, an “ordinary” 


| 


| 
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-roborated -by Erlene Moss and: 


| Voices of 
|Milton, of Robert Newton and|} 


‘in the Fields case, told of the in- 


Saturday afternoon, that this 
trigger-happy cop killed a young 
Negro, Henry Fields, at Liberty 
Ave. and Osborn St. in Browns- 
ville. Henry Fields has been bur-| 
ied for two months now, but the’ 
fight to win full justice keeps gath- 
ing steam, despite the Grand 
Jurys whitewash of the police- 
man. 


*« 


IN THE LARGE HALL of the 
First Baptist Church on Livonia 
and Rockaway Aves. over 300 citi- 


interviewed, eyewitnesses to the 
killing. Sam Kanter, in the role 
of the prosecutor, read affidavits 
testifying to Applebaum's notori- 
ous record of anti-Negro brutality 
and strikebreaking activities. By 
means of a roy Bo screen and 
sound effects, he put Applebaum 
and former Police Commissioner 
Murphy “on the stand” to expose) 
their rotten record in this case. 


Henry Fields’ widow sat on the 
platform and the audience was 
tense and quiet as the first eye- 
witness, Kenneth Williams, took 
the stand. “I saw Fields drive up 
the street,” Mr. Williams related. 
“The cops were right behind him 
and forced him to the curb. When 
Fields got out of the car he put tp 
his hands, and, before you knew 
it, the cop shot him.in the head, 
right in the head. I went over to 
feel his pulse and the cop chased 
me. He said ‘Yeah, I shot him. I 
shot him,’ and kicked the body 
with his feet.” The story was cor-' 


Leroy Sanders, two other eye- 
witnesses. 
* 
FROM BEHIND the screen, the 
ohn Derrick, of Willie 


other victims of police brutality 


demanded that their blue-coated 
|murderers be p-nished, : 


. Max Gilgoff, one of the teachers 


mented presentation of the facts; 


being intimidated for his activity 


terrogation and the smear cam- 


paign by the Board of Fducation. | i 
_But cow led with this well docu-| . 


‘PEOPLE'S COURT’ IN BROWNSVILLE FINDS 
COP-KILLER OF NEGRO VETERAN ‘GUILTY’ 


AMONG OTHER Brooklyn 
leaders who spoke were Rev. R.D. 
Dickson, Rev. A. D. Reeves and 
Bishop Reginald Barrows who 
keynoted the determination of the 
communitv meeting with the chal- 
lenge: “You get those freedoms 
which you know how to preserve.” 

In Brownsville, this week, the 
people were determintd to preserve 
and extend their freedoms against 
every attack. 


was a spirit of continuing the bat- 
tle for justice until justice has 
been achieved. As living proof of 
the power of the people, Horace 
Wilson, one of the Trenton Six, 
appeared on the platform in re- 
sponse to a rousing and heartfelt 
welcome. The people voiced their 
intention not to rest until the re- 
maining Trenton Two are also 
free rien. . 


Summer SALE 
25% off 
FINE REPRODUCTIONS 


Custom Mats and Frames 


44th ST. GALLERY { 
133 West 44th Street 


LE 2-3834 


Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. to 83:30 p.m. 


Earl Robinson 


joins Betty Sanders, 
Nadyne Brewer, Lillian 
Goodman, many more in 
a big song jamboree, 
Sat.. Aug. 4, 8:30, 
Penthouse, 13 Astor I. 
(Completely air - condi- 
tioned.) Tickets $1.00 
in advance, $1.20 at 
door, Forget the heat 
at People’s Artists’ 
““Mid-Summer Night’s’’ 


HOOTENANNY 
and DANCE 


All Set Brooklyn! 
NEW PLAYWRIGHT’S INC. PRODUCTION 


of 
BARNARD RUBIN’ 


smash hit play 


“The Candy Story” 


Performances Now at 


BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 


3200 Coney Jsland Avenue (corner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


* 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. M. SHARP 


Phone Nightingale 6-9614 from 5 to 8 p.m. for reservations and information 
regarding reduced rates for theatre parties for fund raising purposes 


ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.’’. 
DAILY WORKER. 
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ONE WEEK MORNING COURSE 
MARXISM AND THE NEGRO QUESTION 


week of July 30 
9:30 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


Instructor: ALBERT PRAGO e@ Fee $7.50 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE | 
575 Avenue of the Americas _ WA 9-1600 | 
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New York-Harlem 


: Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
under the act of March 3, 


ie office at New York. WN. Y., 


Late Edition 


1879 


Vol. XVI, No. 30 


SB 28 
_In 2 Sections, Section 1 


July 29, 1951 


16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
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‘12’ Were Arrested 


ndictment, Warrants 


SAN FRANCISCO.—No indictments charging .law violations had been handed 
down when FBI agents arrested William Schneiderman and 11 other working. class lead- 
ers last Thursday, it was disclosed here Friday. 


returned against the 12 spokesmen 
for labor and peace. 
Nor were any warrants shown to 


the 12 when they were seized by |'8- 


}. Edgar Hoover's thought-control 
police last Thursday. 

They were arrested merely on 
the say-so of FBI Agent William 
P. Marchesault that they were in 
a “conspiracy to violate the Smith 
Act.” 

The “overt act” with which the 
12 were charged was an alleged 
“meeting in San Francisco on 


-some day in June, 1950. No state- 


| 


And no indictments have since been 


Labor Needs 


A Peace Economy 


— See Magazine Section — 


a cn 


from Tokyo. 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway’s 


Ridgway Aides 
‘Ask Dividing-Line 
Above 38th Parallel 


truce negotiators on Friday 


presented proposals for a dividing ljne between the forces 


of the Korean People's Army 


ana Chinese volunteers and 


Ridgways armies. The proposals 
would place the dividing line 
along the present battle line mostly 
above the 38th: parallel or farther 
north, according to dispatches 


ment -was made as to what was 
said or done at this alleged meet- 
The FBI’s violation of estab- 
lished procedure and the Bill of 
Rights was so crude that Leo J. 
Sullivan, a prominent Oakland at-| 
torney, who has never been* con-| 
nected with civil liberties’ cases, 
has joined the defense counsel. 

Sullivan is now working with 
Richard Gladstein and other de- 
fense lawyers to free the FBI's 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Federal Judge John F. X. McGohey on Friday sentenced 


Abner Green, executive secretary of the American Commit- 


tee for Protection of Foreign Born, to six months in jail for 


refusing to bring to the Grand 


| 


Jury the records of the organiza- Ings should not be taken against 
tion and names of its contributors. |him for his refusal to bring the 


Green was the fourth victim of 


Federal Prosecutor Irving Saypol’s 
witchhunt into, the affairs of the 


- American Committee and the bail 


fund of the Civil Rights Congress 


| 


of New York. Mystery writer Das-| 


hiell Hammett, the Negro leader 
Dr. Alpheaus. Hunton, and Fred- 
erick V. Field, who, along with 
Green are trustees of the bail fund 


are now serving jail terms for re-, 


fusing to give names of contribu- 
tors to the fund. 

‘Carol King, attorney for Green, 
immediately filed notice of ap- 
peal. She.asked Judge McGohey 
to fix bail for the defendants while 
awaiting argument on the appeal, 
but McGohey rejected the motion. 

Before Green» was led off to a 
prison cell, Judge McGohey, on 
Saypol’s request, ‘issued an order 
directing Green to show cause 
why additional contempt proceed- 


New Bail Offer 
For Begun Denied 


Isadore Begun, of the 17 facing 
trial in- New ‘York under Smith 
Act indictment, was again denied 
bail Friday. U. S. Commissioner 
Edward W. caper — to 
release Begun on $10, new 
bail when "dhe defendant's wife, 


Mrs. Alice Begun, refused to give 
the’ ‘names of five friends who 


contributed $5,000 as part of the 


bail. 
Still héfd in the’ West Street 


detention house with Begun are 
fe Ree : % in $20,000 


’ 


' 
i 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


sve 


CRC bail records to the jury. 


On Friday Green appeared be- 
fore the Grand Jury for the fourth 
time. Previously he had been di- 
rected by Judge McGohey to bring | 


in records of the American Com- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Coast AFL Machinists Vote for 


Independent Political Action 
SAN FRANCISCO, July 29.—-The Western Conference of AFL 


Machinists ended here yesterday 


roots program of political action beginning at the county committee 


level. 
“Both the Democratic and 


farther away from the policies that organized labor has sponsored 
through the years,” Robert Paterson of San Francisco, conference 


secretary, told the delegates. 


“We want our members to run for every county political com- 
mittee regardless of party, because a state political organization is 
only as effective as its basic unit,’ 


You Can’t Call a Seab a ---- : 
LOS ANGELES, July 29.—It’s all right for a striker to call a 
scab a “scab!” but not a ”42!-:&*)-!(! scab!” 
So says a court order restricting picketing by striking members 
of Shoe Workers Local 122 at the Kimel Shoe Co., Towne Ave. 


Morris Kimel, owner of the 


| serve the tender feelings of his scabs. 
The order requires pickets to walk 10 feet apart and to stop 
making derogatory remarks about the scab’s ancestry or personal 


with delegates adopting a grass 


Republican Parties are getting 


’ he said. 


plant, got the injunction to pre- 


—_—" 


JERSEY CITY. — Investigators| 


’ 


for the U. S. Senate Crime a 
mittee sought Friday to serve sub- 


’ 


penas on a number of Jersey City 
political and labor leaders. Many 
of those sought were connected 
with the Jersey City waterfront. 


The publicly statéd position of 
the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic has been that the line 
should be the 38th parallel, the 
boundary between the territory 
of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic and the area ruled by the 
Syngman Rhee forces. 


The proposal of the Ridgway 
negotiators also conflicts with the 


one contained in the resolution in- © 


troduced in the U.S. Senate by 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D-Colo). 
This resolution, which has received 
the support of millions of people, 
calls for a ceasefire at the 38th 
parallel and the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops by Dec. 1. 
Negotiators of the Korean Peo- 
ples Army and Chinese Volun- 
teers were scheduled to present 
their own idea of where the line 
should run when the 12th meet- 
ing opens at 10 a.m. Saturday. 


MAIN POINT 


If and when the demilitarized 
zone to separate the armies is 


‘fixed, little trouble was expected 


with the other points on the five- 
point agenda, the Ridgway nego- 
tiators camp below Kaeson re- 
ported. The truce talks are being 
held in Kaesong. 

Vice Admiral C, Turner Joy, pre- 
sented the Koreans at Friday’s 
meetings with the Ridgway ver- 
sion of the demarcation line and 
subsequent demilitarized zone. He 


made this clear in a statement and ° 


with two colored maps. 
“It is the consensus here that 
(Continued on Page 6) 


—, 
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Marshall Demands Bigger War 
Fund as Korea Peace Hopes Rise 


WASHINGTON.—Administration spokesmen on Friday continued to pound the 
drums of war, even while peace negotiations in Korea were making progress. Secretary 
of Defense George C. Marshall, appearing before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit}: 


7 


tee, demanded that Congress pass 
the full $8,500,000,000 appropria-| 
tion sought by President Truman 
to arm Washington’s satellites. Ex- 
pressions of sentiment for reduc- 
ing armament spending in view | 
of the peace negotiations in Ko- 
rea “shocked” him, he said. 

“I have been more shocked by 


“I think we are making progress” 
in solving it. 

His demand that war prepara- 
tions be speeded up, not decreased, 
followed similar requests by Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson and 
Mr. Truman earlies this week, 


Acheson had: said in Detroit 
Tuesday that the time-table of war 
production had been advanced 


A day earlier, President Truman! 


had pressed Congress for “full! 


speed ahead” in the war program, 
regardless of the prospect of peace 
in Korea. Truman announced that 
under present plans military ex-| 
penditures would reach the stag- 
gering sum of $65 billion annually 
by the middle of next year. He 


what has happened recently than: within the past year,” but it is still! also said that the armed forces of: 


in all my experience in Washing- 
ton,” he declared. 


_ Marshall also told the Senators 
that military bases in Spain would 
be a “very important factor.” He 
admitted that “there is a political: 


situation” in connection with the! 


war pact with Spain—British and, 
French sopposition—but, ‘He ‘added, 


short of what we must do. 
“And it may be necessary,” he; 
threatened, “to raise our sights to 
higher goals.” 
“We live in great danger,” he 


told his: audience. “This danger,”! 
he! asserted, “is not (léss) thin. i! i 
was a month a o Athoush some ey ; 


of -us s@@m to 


the country might be increased, 


beyond the present goal of 8,500,- | 


000, “in the light of world events.” 


He assailed “extremists” who 


have “commenced to clamor for al 


‘Ko 


lays): the) Pr ident demanded: that 
tates fined by another $1 
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Can't Allow Mob 
Win, Says Cicero 


By PAUL SMITH 
CHICAGO.—“It was a dream, it 
was really a dream.” These wer 
the words of Harvey E. Clar} 
Jr., 29, Negro father and war ver 
eran, the words heNased to describ: 
a tour-room apartment he = har 
found for his family in the lily 


white community of Cicero, Illi. 


nois. 

The Mississippi-born CTA. bus 
driver came to Chicago in 1949. 
following his graduation from Fis’ 
University in Nashville, Tenner: 
see, where he received a degree i- 
sociology. 

But he knew that salaries in 
proiessional fields seldom pail 
more than $60 a’ week—especiall]: 
for a Negro. And he had a famil 
to support, his wife Jonetta, an:! 
two children, Michele 8, and Har- 
vey 6. 

; + . 

HIS MAJOR PROBLEM how- 
ever, was finding -adequate hous- 
ing for his family. Most recently 
he had been living in a one-room 
basement apartment where he 
paid $12.50° per week for rent, 
and the children slept in a small 
alcove. 


Clark began working for the 
Chicago Transit Authority a little 
more than a year ago, with a bus 
run out of Cicero. It was because 
of the availability of the apartment 
there and its convenience to his 


job that Clark considered taking — 


the apartment which rented at 
$6 a month. 

He had been working hard at 
his job, getting as much overtime 
as possible, and taking only Tues- 
days off. He did this because he 
had to save money to buy furni- 
ture for the home and clothing 
for his family. 

* 

BUT A FACTION in Cicero, 
the sacred lair of some of Ameri- 
cas most notorious gangsters, 
were preparing to prevent Clark 
from moving into his “dream 
apartment.” 


Clark's first: knowledge trouble. 


was brewing came on June 8. He 
-and his wife were inspecting the 
apartment which they were plan- 
ning to make their home. Also 
present was the real estate agent, 
Charles Edwards. 

Suddenly, Clark felt the impact 
of a kick which landed in the small 
of his back. “That was the first I 
knew,” said Clark later, “of the 
Cicero Police Chief's presence on 
the scene.” 

Chief Ervin Konovsky “acted 
like a madman,” acording to 
Clark's account. “He attacked all 
Negroes in sight and I feared for 
the safety of my wife who was 
being pushed and shoved around 
by the police officers,” Clark re-| 
called. * 

THE POLICE ordered the 
Clar::ss down into the street, tell- 
ing them, “We are not going to 
allow n to live here.” — 

the crowd of white persons 
who gathered after-the arrival of 


: 


| in that apartment.” 
* 
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\He’s ‘Subversive’ 
But Not for Navy 


Somma told his story to the 
last Longshoremen’s Local 10 
meeting. 

He was one of several hun- 
dred dockers denied passes to 
enter military installations on 
grounds he was allegedly “sub- 
versive. 

Somma. appeared at his union 
meeting in Navy uniform. A 
member of the Naval Reserve, 
he had been called up for serv- 
ice as a warrant officer. Every 
day he enters the Naval Supply 
Depot in Oakland. 

But as’a docker in civilian 
clothes he may not enter the 
military installation. 

Said Somma to his union 
brothers: 

“If I'm good enough for the 
Navy, I'm good enough to work 
as a longshoreman!” 

Somma has one son-in the 
Navy and another registered 
with the draft board. 


eee ee 


Cuban Vegetable Oil 


| 


‘Sugar Co. announced in June a 


HARVEY E. CLARK, JR., and his_wife, Jonetta, above, are 
waiting for the repair of their home in Cicero, wrecked by a racist | 
mob, before they move in. Clark, a college athlete and war veteran, 
realizes that the whole world is watching the outcome of the battle 


to win his right to live in the suburban town. 


Workers Laid Off 


HAVANA, July 28.—More than, 


50 workers were fired at the “Her- 
shey” vegetable oil plant in Her-' 
shey, Mantanzas, because of re- 
cent large imports of oil from 
abroad. 

This plant, formerly owned by 
the Hershey chocolate interests, is 
now the property of the Cuban 
Atlantic Sugar Co. of the Delaware 
registration. The Cuban Atlantic 


distribution. to its shareholders of 
a stock dividend. 


FARM INCOME 

In 1950 the farm population 
represented about 18% of total 
population, but net income of farm 
operators was only 6% of the na- 
tional income. 


in my moving into Cicero, and if >— 
it takes just me or the whole na-| Py 
tion to help me, I intend to live 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Western Union Telegraph Co. has 


removed a chauvinistic sticker 
from its advertising files as a direct 


CLARK has three brothers, the 
younger ones in the U. S. armed 


otest Chauvinist Sticker: 
Western Union Remoyes It 


forces. One is stationed in Ha- 
waii. The other has been wounded 
in action in Korea. 


result of protest by the San Fran- 
icisco Labor Herald office. 


Clark this week expressed a! Early last month Maxine Gard- 
feeling of disgust over the reali-;ner of the Labor Herald office re- 
zation that they would soon learn ceived a routine advertising sticker 
what was happening to democracy {from Western Union containing a 
in Cicero, U. S. A. caricature of an American Indian 

“We intend to use every source and a caption in comic strip type 
available to us in order to go back | “Indian dialect.” 
into Cicero to live,” he told The}! Mrs. Gardner wrote a letter to 
Illinois Worker. “If we didn’t, it}Western Union explaining that the 


| 


would be letting them win.” Labor Herald condemned such | 


: 


Planned in All 
Key Centers 


“REPORT-BACK” MEETINGS 
from the recent Chicago Peace 
‘Congress are taking place at the 
grass roots level in numerous cities 
throughout the country. Height- 
ened activity around peace issues 
is growing, report Thomas Rich- 
ardson and the Rev. Willard Up- — 
haus, co-directors of the American 
Peace Crusade which sponsored 
the Congress. _ , 


A series of 60 peace meetings 
have already taken place in Los 
Angeles and 5,000 messages to 
President Truman urgin gpeace 
have been obtained since thé be- 


{ginning of July. 


“Report-back” meetings have 
also been held in Salt Lake City, 
Oklahoma City and Toledo. Meet- 
ings are getting underway in New 
York City. 

* 

A PEACE FESTIVAL will be 
held this weekend in Washington, 
D. C. Delegates from Richmond, 
Va., will report back at a peace 
picnic. 

Youth festivals are being 
planned in Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco and New York. 


A statewide peace meeting and 
festival is being organized in Con- 
necticut Aug. 12. Aug. 26 will 
see a similar gathering in Phila- 
delphia. 

* 


A PEACE ASSEMBLY wmeet- 
ing will be held in Tlinois on 
Sept. 22. Local leaders have con- 
tacted 200 prominent citizens to 
wire President Truman for im- 
mediate ceasefire. - 

In Louisville, Ky., a Peace Cru- 
sade committee has been estab- 
lished. 

The Union of Yugoslavs in New 
York and the Joint - Peace Com- 
mittee of Baltic Americans have 
sent wires to President Truman 
for an immediate ceasefire in 
Korea. 

The APC office in New York 
has announced that reprints of the 
Declaration of Principles, adopted * 


caricatures of racial, religious or 
national groups and that they re- 

such advertising as an in- 
sult both to the people who re- 
ceived it and the company which 
used >it. 

Shortly thereafter Mrs. Gardner 
received a letter stating her letter 
had been received and forwarded 
to the company’s national office. 


Last week Labor Herald editor 
Harold Rossman was informed by. 
a representative of the company. 
that Western Union has rémoved 
the offensive sticker from circula- 


in Chicago, will soon be ready for 
distribution. The cultural peace 
competition originally scheduled 
to end at the Chicago meeting has 
been extended because of the huge 
amount of entries still being re- 
ceived. 


Fewer Farmers 
WASHINGTON, July 28.—The 
nation’s farm population dropped 
to an estimated . 24,335,000 in 
1950, lowest on record, the Com- 
merce Department reported. 
The estimate for 1950 is nearly 


tion and has ordered local offices 
to destroy the supply on hand. 


WASHINGTON’S NEW WAR alliance with Franco 


| 


Spain was formed in defiance of opposition ‘to the fascist 
dictator by millions of peoplé in this country, as expressed 
through their organizations’ over f 

recent years. 


th- nolice were not at all hostile.” 


sa‘d the Neero war veteran. “not! C Jacob 


until the nolice whipped up hatred 
aga‘nst us. 


Potofsky, president of the 
O’s Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and leader of the CIO's 


“They tried to prod the by- 


standers into action by hurling! 


; 


epithets and manhandling us. 


Many persons asked, “What have 


they done?’ ” 
* 


FEW PEOPLE in Cicero today 
know the real answer to that ques- 
tion—the fact that Clark interrupt- 
ed his college training to join the 
army air forces in 1942, that he 
was an aviation instructor at Tus- 
kegee Institute in Alabama, that 
he served honorably there and at 


two, other Southern air bases until 


his discharge in 1945, 

In a recent interview on Oscar 
Brown, Jr.'s: radio program 
gro Newsfront,” Clark said. “I 
don’t feel like a hero or.a martyr, 
but this shows me that there is a 
whole race of people involved 


“Ne- 


delegation to the recent Milan 
Congress of the rightwing Conted- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, re- 
affirmed his organization’s anti- 
Franco position at this gathering. 

He demanded that the Franco 
dictatorship be “outlawed from the 
family of nations” and _ insisted: 
there be “no political appeasement” } 
of Franco. 


ee 
THE. CIO repeatedly has been} 
joined by the American Federation | 
of Labor and the United Mine 
Workers in expressing labor's op- 


ition to any dealings with the GEN. FRANCO 


4 
’ 
, 


|Union; Raymond Swing, 


Among the labor leaders pres- 
ent were William Green, president, 
and George Meany, secretary- 
wood and Michael ill] of the 
CIO and Paul Reid of the United 
Mine Workers. 


- PHILIP MURRAY, CIO p 
dent, joined a group of other lea 
ing citizens in February, 1946, urg- 


resi- 


5,000,000 below the 1940 farm 
population. 


ee — _—_—-— 


WASHINGTON’S WAR ALLIANCE WITH FRANCO ASSAILED 


ment” and that Franco was a “dic-!fit into our foreign policy.” 
tator heading a totalitarian regime.” | 


| 


treasurer of the AFL; Allan Hay-, 


The anti-Communist _ American 
Veterans Committee also expressed 
opposition to Franco early in 1950, 
saying that he is an “unreliable 
military ally and an enemy of 


* 
ON MAY 16 of this year a 
‘group of 238 prominent individuals 


q-{throughout the nation signed a let- 


ert to the President urging that mil-i 
tary aid to Franco be barred. 


ing President Truman that the U.S. 
break diplomatic relations | with 
Franco and recognize the Spanish 

Republic. 
Among the other signers of that 
Niehbur, 


letter were Reinhold 
‘Union for Democratic Action; 
Henyr A. Atkinson, Church Peace 
Americans 
United for World ization and 


On Jan. 20, 1950; the. Americans 
for Democratic Action criticized 
the proposal by Secretary of State 


ormer Hitler ally. 

This was stressed at a luncheon 
on Jan. 24, 1950 at which As- 
sistant of Si 


was planning a “modification” of 
its policy toward Spain. 


’ 
that the labor spokesmen éxpressed 
“ } ~~ to al d 7 “d : . ; ~ 


: 


nt Secretary te Goose 
érs of the country that Washington 


The New York Times: reported 
“| 


| memorandum 
ppoint: "friendship: with. 


Dean Acheson to lift the UN ban 
on Franco Spain and in 

of that year the ADO i 
orandum | saying 
‘Franeo ; 


— 


)promise of betrayal” 


Freda Kirchway of The Nation. | 


years 
8. Spanish people-slarw the strongest 


They said that the prospect of 
such aid will be “interpreted as a 
y “people 
in every. section of the world who 
fought and sacrificed heavily to 
wipe out fascism.” 


: Among the signers of this let- 


ter were six Protestant bishops, 
faculty members of 46 colleges and 
universities and a large number of 


Lestiets Gall setiens, 


| To arm Franco now, the letter 


said, will “strengthen the hand of 
his dictatorship at the moment 
heroic 


” 
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SS my * 
Speed Nazi 
_ France may hold a meeting im- 


“sments have the plan on Germany 


invitations to British foreign min- 


ing the Japanese conference have 


United States, Britain and the re- 


|. The 
| 


ot? . 


Plan Talks to 


Rearmament 


WASHINGTON.—Foreign » min- 
isters of the U. S., Britain and 


mediately after putting through the 
Japanese treaty to begin pushing 
forward the plan for rearming 
Western Germany, it was dis- 
closed today. Diplomatic  in- 
formants said the three govern- 


ready to present to the 12-nation 
North Atlantic council meeting ex- 
ed to be held in Canada in 

te September. 


It was understood that formal 


ister Herbert Morrison and French 


SCHUMAN 


foreign minister’ Robert Schuman 
had not been sent, although the 
eager has been discussed by the 

tate Department and the British 
and French embassies here. A 
final decision may be forthcoming | 
next week. 


Morrison already has disclosed }Miss) and A. L, Miller (R-Neb) said 


plans to attend the Japanese treaty 
ceremonies and to stop» off in 
Washington for “infognal” talks 
with Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son. Schuman’s plans for attend- 


not been advanced in Paris. 


The San Francisco conference is 
scheduled to start Sept. 4. 

German rearmanent plans have 
been under negotiation on many 
military and diplomatic levels for 
many months without reaching any 
agreements. 


The Petersburg formula worked 
out by American, British, French 
and German military experts, 
would provide German units for 
Eisenhowers command. These 
would amount to some 250,000 
men set up in 10 to 12 divisions, 
a tactical air force of about 600 
planes and light naval units. 


This plan differs from the so- 
called Rene Pleven proposal for 
lumping forces of various Euro- 

an countries together under 

isenhower. 


Under present planning, this 
would provide for combined Ital- 
ian, French, German, Luxembourg 
and Belgian units while the 


mainder of the North Atlantic pow- 
ers would provide separate forces. 

Another problem up for talks 
between the three western pow- 
ers is the proposed membership of : 
Greece and Turkey in the North 


‘ 


——— em ee oe 


The New York Post, in an edi- 
torial Friday, blasts the Smith 
Act arrests of 12 California 
working class leaders and news- 
paper editors with the vigorous 
words: ° 

“We say that the men respon- 
sible for these prosecutions—the 
Congressmen who drafted the 
Smith Act, the judges who have 
upheld it and the Justice De- 
partment’s sages who are apply- 
ing it so overzealously—will one 
day be remembered with con- 
tempt by a calmer America.” 


Though indulging in its own 
routine redbaiting, the Post 
registers the fact that two of the 
newly framed victims of the cur- 
rent witchhunt, Philip Connelly 
and Al Richmond, are newspa- 
per editors, and that freedom 
of the press is under attack, 

“Two of the new defendants,” 
the editorial says, “Are editors 
of a drab Communist newspaper 
published on the «West Coast. 
Are their stale cliches a real 
peril to American freedom? In 
their initial dissents, Justices 
Douglas and Black warned that 


| 
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N. Y. POST RAPS ARREST OF 12 UNDER SMITH ACT 


we were embarking on a road 
alien to our noblest traditions. 
Each new arrest . . . confirms 
their warning.” P 

The editorial makes it plain 
that the new defendants, as well 
as the others previously arrest- 
ed under the Smith Act, have 
been jailed not for deeds, but 
for ideas. 

“Once again,” it reads, “the 
world hears that the United 
States is prosecuting men for 
the advocacy of ideas... . For 
the benefit of anyone who came 
in late, we repeat The Post 


* warmly supports any prosecution 
for acts of espionage or sabo- 
tage. . . . No such allegations 
are involved iri these cases. The 
prosecutions are aimed at men’s 
words .and thoughts, not at 
their deeds.” 

“There is no better cause,” 
the editorial concludes, “for 
which men can fight now than 
the defense of our free institu- 
tions. We must... protect Miss 
Liberty from those at home to 
whom the Bill of Rights has 
become a scrap of paper. And 
we will.” 


— 


Support Reported Growing | 
For World Economic Parley 


HELSINKI (Telepress).—Prominent persons in Britain, China, the U. S., France, 
India, Italy, Brazil, Belgium and Poland are participating in discussions of plans for an 
international economic conference, it is noted by the executive committee of the World 


House Votes to 
End State of 
War With Reich 


WASHINGTON. — The House 
voted unanimously Friday to end 
the state of war with Germany. 


The vote on the resolution was 
876 to 0, with Rep. Jacob K. 
Javits (R-N.Y.) voting present. The 
resolution now goes to the Senate 
where it would become effective 
upon enactment. 


Javits warned that ‘the action 
was premature and said, “We are 
in danger of being lulled into a 
false sense of security’ regarding 


Germany. 
But Reps. John E. Rankin (D- 


the resolution did not go far 
enough in providing a “real peace” 
for Germany. 
Miller said was a “hollow ges- 
ture as long as our occupation and 
our controls over Germany con- 
tinue.” He declared, “We are still 
holding a club..over their hears.” 
Rankin said the resolution had 
been delayed too long already and 
that it did not represent a “firm 
peace nor lasting results.” 
Rep. John M. Vorys (R-O) said 
he hopes “steps will be taken with- 
in the next year to enable Ger- 
many to join with the rest of west- 
ern Europe in the arms program.” 
Chairman James P. Richards (D- 
SC) of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, said that “one aim of this 
resolution is to try to push Russia 
out of the part of Germany she 
now occupies,” 


DPOW Wins Poll 


In Drug Stores 


Drug Empoyes, Local 1199 of 
the Distributive Processing and 
Office Workers, won an NLRB 
election at five Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion drug shops by a vote of 40 to 
31 for the AFL’s Local 11. The 
stores are operated by the Union 
News Co. The CIO’s Local 906, 
which also appeared on the ballot, 
did not receive a single vote. 

Organizer Mike Coleman, of 
1199, announced that the workers 
of the stores will meet this week 


Atlantic treaty. 


to draft demands, 


EES 


—hieneiet 
————— 


FUR LOCALS HIT JAILING 


OF BAIL FUND 


The executive board of five 
furriers union locals voted on 
Friday their protests over the 
imprisonment of Frederick V. 
Field, Dr. W. Alphaeus Hunton, 


and Dashiell Hammett, trustees 
of the Civil Rights Congress bail 


fund. The locals, of the -Fur- 
riers 


oint Council, were 101, 
105, 110, 115, and 125. 
protests were sent to, 


a aa a 


TRUSTEES 


and U. S, Attorney — of 
New York. They also declared 
that refusal to accept bonds of- 
fered by the bail fund was a 
violation of constitutional rights, 
and demanded and inenscliegs 
reversal” of that policy. 

The furriers also sent mes- 
sages to Field, Hammett, and 
Hunton, at the Federal House 
of Detenti lauding _ their 


Peace Council, which met here 
recently. A resolution by the com- 
‘mittee welcomed conversations 
now going on for the formation of 
an international initiating com- 
mittee for such a world trade par- 
ley. 

The proposal of the Soviet 
Peace Committee that the con- 
ference be held in Moscow is wel- 
comed in the resolution. “In the 
USSR leading personalities of in- 
dustry, trade, cooperatives, eco- 
nomic sciences and trade unions 
have already indicated ‘their in- 
tention to take part in the con- 
ference,” the resolution points out. 

The resolution, adopted unani- 
mously by the World Peace Coun- 
cil executive, also supported all 
efforts to end the fighting in Korea 
and to hold a Big Five Peace Con- 
ference. a 


The resolution states: “We must 
do our utmost to support the ef- 
forts being made to stop the fight- 
ing in Korea. Without such sup- 


clared arms manufacture ,would 
have to be sought out in a pro- 
gram for considerably reducing 
the armed forces and armaments of 
the Great Powers, the resolution 
added. | 

The result of a peace pact would 
be the restoration and develop- 
ment of normal economic relations 
and cultural exchange among all 
countries, the removal of the im- 


mediate threats of war and the fame 


firm construction of peace, the fi. 
To realize ee 


resolution declares. 


these aims, the World Peace Coun- eee 
cil resolution appeals to all na- ig 


tional committees — to 


peace 


licize these decisions among all 


strengthen their efforts to pub- € 


groups and movements that de- Byes 


sire the preservation of peace. 
The resolution calls upon peace 
groups to associate themselves 
with the World Peace Council's 
action supporting a Big-Five Peace 
Pact, and in turn pledges the 
Council's cooperation “in every ac- 


port by public opinion the war 
may be pursued. But an armis- 
tice in Korea, essential though it 


tion they may think it right to un- 
dertake that favors peace.” 


aM, . : ‘ ‘ - wes , ‘aes 
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FREDERIC JOLIOT-CURIE 
President, World Peace Council 


since a ayia bo «” act PENNA. COURT UPHOLDS 
2 FRAMEUP CONVICTIONS 


stage in the battle for’ peace. This 
first stage would make possible 
wider negotiations conducted no 
longer on the military plane but 
in the political field to restore a 
genuine atmosphere of interna- 
tional cooperation.” These nego- 
tiations would need to culminate 
“in a real pact of peace between 
the Big Five and open to all,” it 
was stated, 


DISARMAMENT 


The Big-Five Peace Pact, it was 
declared, would restore its mission 
to the United Nations by. ensur- 
ing its proper functioning and 
thus make possible peaceful co- 
operation among all countries; the 
_— pact would clear the way 
or general, progressive, simultane- 
ous and controlled disarmament, 
the first stage of which would be 
not only to halt the arms race now 
in progress but to create absolute 
and strictly controlled prohibition 
of atomic weapons and other means 
of mass destruction. 

Secret as well as open and de- 


a 


Negro to Run for 


Office in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. — Dr, J. E. 
Walker, banker and insurance ex- 
ecutive, Friday became the first 
prospective Negro candidate for a 
place on the local board of educa- 
tion. Walker said he will run in 
the November elections, after hav- 
ing been encouraged to do so by 
both Negro and white citizens. 


Negroes make up 40 percent of 
the public school population here. 


Walker, son of poor tenant farm- 
ers, rose to the presidency of the 
$9,000,000 Universal Life Insur- 
ance Co, and the $2,000,000 Tru 
State Bank, 5 


“I am not running just for my 


tacé but to serve the city and its} 


rageous retusal to inform on 
anita to, the bail fund. EF 


ut to serve the clt Bf 4 cas. Bh 
‘people,’ Walker said. i ongoi day’ to, counting pro 


By JAMES H. DOLSEN 


PITTSBURGH, Penna. — The 
Superior Court, sitting in Phila- 
delphia, sustained its reactionary 
reputation by upholding two no- 
torious frameup convictions from 
this end of the state, in both of 
which the false issue of Commu- 
nism had been dragged in to as- 
sure victimization. 


The Court sustained the con- 
viction of Nate Albert, sentenced 
last Dec. 8 by Judge Harry Mont- 
gomery of this city to 23 months 
in the Allegheny County Work- 
house and a fine of $500 for al- 
leged incitation to riot in High- 
land Park sp 22, 1948, during 
the attempt of a mixed group of 
Negro and white youths to swim 
together in the municipally-owned 
pool there. Albert has been serv- 
ing time in: the Workhouse since 
his conviction, having been re- 
fused bail during his appeal. 

Judge Montgomery was one of 
the organizers of the notorious 
ABC (Americans Battling Commu- 
nism) and took it out on Albert, 
who had been active in the Com- 
munist Party. 

The “Pittsburgh Courier” edi- 
torially declared that Albert had 
been victimized. It pointed out 
that “Whereas; all the real culp- 
rits when tried were freed, Albert 


was found guilty, sentenced to 23 
months in the workhouse, fined 
$500 and subjected to a severe 
tongue-lashing by Judge Harry 
Montgomery. 

“Whether Communist or not, 
Albert was on the side of the 
law in Highland Park. If he was 
advocating anything, he was ad- 
vocating the right of Negroes to 
use a taxpayers’ swimming pool. 
That was the same side the po- 


lice were supposed to be on. \ 


That was the side the Mayor was 
on, and presumably, that is the 
side Judge Montgomery would 
be on.” 

The testimony of Police Lieu- 
tenant Albert Baker, the only de- 
cisive evidence against Albert, al- 
leged he had seen Albert “wave” 
the crowd on to attack the police. 
However, at the previous trial of 
the gangsters who had created the 
disturbances (and were “freed”!), 
Baker testified that the Progres- 
sives (of whom Albert was a mem- 
ber), had no hand in the affair, 

At Albert’s trial he changed his 
mind, declaring Albert had beck- 
oned to a mob of “about 1,200 
followers to come on. On cross- 
examination he reduced the mob 
to 600 and finally to a “handful”! 

The second frameup sustained 
by the court was that of Harry W. 

(Continued on Page 6). 


POINT Q 
No Relaxation 
By ALAN MAX 


Headline: “Acheson Warns Nation Not to Relax.” 
This means that from now on the war-profiteers will have 


to 


‘7h 


fits.’ © 
2p 1S" 4 


F ORDER 


g it easy and will-have to devote 24 hours a 
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DEAN ACHESON had 
npn President Truman had 


poken. Gen. Ridgway had 
oS So. had Gen. MacArthur, 
and Sen. Taft, and headlines across 
America were trumpeting the re- 
fusal. of U. S. policy-makers to 
consider withdrawal of foreign 
troops from war-torn Korea. 

The trouble—for the policy- 
makers—was that the American 
people were beginning to speak 
too. 

As the Kaesong truce talks 
moved toward crucial weekend de- 
cisions, the startling fact was that 
the North Korean and Chinese 
delegates had emerged as spokes- 
men for a clear majority of U. S. 
public opinion. 

There was no other way of get- 
ting around the nationwide survey 
ot American opinion by the Gallup 
Poll, which showed 54 percent of 
a complete cross-section of Amer- 
icans voting for immediate with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea—as the Chinese and the 
North Koreans had been propos- 
ing since the truce talks began. 

Only 35 percent, the survey dis- 
closed, favored the “No, no” stand 
taken by the UN spokesman head- 
ed by U. S. Vice Adm. C. Turner 


OV. 
Jo} me 


ON THE QUESTION of the 
truce parley itself, begun at the 


WHERE TRUCE TALKS ARE BEING HELD~—Kaesong is 
a deserted war-torn city with a few soldiers and jeeps on the rubble- 


suggestion of Soviet UN Dele-|emergency’ declaration. Rev. Wil-;on one side of the table, 


gate Jacob Malik, the response was 
even more stunning, Seventy-four 
percent of all Americans, said the 
poll report, have “an overwhelm- 
ing desire to see the war brought 
to an end.” | 

‘To many Americans, it was be- 
coming clear that official UN—and 
U. S.—agreement to take part in 


littered streets. 
shown in other picture. 


their 
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"areal and ‘Chinese delegates to the parleys 3 are 


peace negotiations. They still in- 


lard Uphaus, director of the Amer-!spokesmen were placing one ob-| sisted that withdrawal of all for- 


ican. Peace Crusade, asked UN Sec- ' 
retary- -General Trygve Lie to step| 
in and insure the cease-fire. UE 
News, organ of the powerful 
United Electrical Workers Union, 


'stacle after another in the way 
THEY HAD laid down the rule: 
Military matters only to be dis- 
cussed at Kaesong—and then ruled 
out the very military question of 


eign troops was an essential guar- 
antee for peace in Korea. But, 
‘according to news reports, they 

roposed to put the issue over for 


om discussion on higher levels, 


(Ind.) pointed out it isn’t “enough! foreign troops. They had declared:| At edition time, Ridgway’s gener- 


to just sit back and hope if Amer- 
icans want to “overcome the in- 


'No_ political questions—and then 
refused to talk unless the Chinese 


the truce’ talks was no guarantee|fluence of those who profit from|and the North Koreans agreed to 


peace was in the bag. In Detroit, 
giant Ford Local 600 of the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) wired Presi- 
dent Truman urging an immediate 
conee ies and an end to the “war 


>? 


War. 


“There are powerful men in| 


‘discuss the future of Korea. 
Again, the Chinese and North 


als were still weighing the pro- 
‘posal. 

For Americans, the problem was 
still that of getting their official 
delegates to speak for the Ameri- 


America to whom war profits mean} Korean representatives refused to can people, and let peace come 


more than, casualty lists,” declared 
the union organ, and at Kaesong, 


Truman Calls for More 
Cuts in Living Standards 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


let any provocations upset the about in Korea. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MID-YEAR ECONOMIC REPORT, timed as world — 


hopes rose for a possible peace and peace economy trend, upped the administration’ S$ war 
sights to new levels—nearly to those of World War II. His report was aimed to dis- 


courage peace hopes and declared ~ 
frankly that peace in Korea, if 
achieved, must heve no effect on 
the plan to squeeze more out of 
the l'ving standards of the mass 
of people in order to feed the war 
machine. The President, in fact, 
deplored that the process of taxing 
and otherwise syphoning off of the 
purchasing power of the people, 
is not advancing fast enough. 


The President revealed that the 
current rate of expenditures for 
the war program rens $35 billion 
a year. This is double the level 
of a year ago. By the end of this 
year the rate of expenditures is 
expected to rise to $50 billion an- 
nually. By mid-1952 it is planned | 


to run nearly $65 billion annually. 
* 

WITHIN A YEAR, Truman re-| 
ported, a fifth of the national 
product of America will go for. 
war. But he indicated that “strate- | 
gic and military studies are under 
way” and may make it “indeed 
necessary to raise our sights.” | 


As for illusions that some reliet. 
will be given the people in the 
form of real price control; they 
were knocked into a cocked hat 
with completion of House action 
on the controls section in the war, 
mobilization law. Conferees of 
the House and Senate are working 
to put the measure into final shape, 
but the maximum possible is some-! 
thing even worse than the expiring 
law. Even such limited means of 
price control that the administra- 


rades were encamped. 


Eisenhower, MacArthur Won This oe But Lost This War’ 


FRIDAY, FPULY 28, was a 
blood-staind anniversary in Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's life. On 
that date, just 19 years ago, the 
present Supreme Commander of 
the Atlantic Pact Armies of Eu- 
rope helped to lead a bloody mili- 
tary attack on his former com- 
rades-in-arms. 


Gen. “Ike's” battle was fought 
on the streets of Washington, 
D. C., and on the capital's Ana- 
costia flats, where his former com- 


“TIke’s” enemies on that never- 


tion had (but didn’t use) were- 


whittled down by the House and 
wiped out in the Senate measure. 


Both CIO and AFL leaders-ex- 
pressed opinions that controls are 
practically killed. But they have 
still to show whether they really 
meant their warning that if con- 
trols are nullified or weakened 
seriously, they will refuse to ac- 
cept the wage freeze. | 

TRUMAN’S REPORT conceded 
that the cost-of-living index rose 
mine: percent. since. Korea ‘but, that? 

(Continued on Page 6) 


GENS. secon ee AND 
this 1932. 
‘when M 
was attac 


to-be-forgotten occasion 
20,000 unemployed American vet- 
erans of the’ First World War. 
They had come to Washington 
from every state in the Union to 
demonstrate peaceably for their 
war bonus. And they were sa- 
bered and gassed and driven from 


their burning huts in violation of 
the Bill of Rights, which gives 


Americans the right to assemble 


peaceably and petition Congress 

for the redress of their grievances. 
K » 

THE SUPREME COMMANF 


were/ER in that Hitlerite attack was 
Gen. 


Douglas MacArthur. And! 
his aide was an officer named 
Eisenhower, who is now trying 
to-knit a world fascist military 
alliance together again. 

MacArthur and Eisenhower won 
the buttle of Anacostia Flats. But 
they lost Wall Street’s “war” 
against the bonus. The veterans’ 

magnificent courage and solidarity 
won out in the end. And the next 
yi had to pass the bonus 

ill. 
The people were stronger than 
rass hats. 
lacARTHUR and Eisenhower 
' President Hoover won that 
le, as we said. But the anger 
he people expressed itself the 
November, when Hoover be- 
ea political has-been. And all 
redbaiting propaganda of the 
‘hers’ supporters collapsed. 
ne butchers’ propagandists 
saying that the Communists 
inspired this greatest of all] 
ver-time demonstrations, They 
ited out that the first call for 


EISENHOWER are en in | 


the march-to-Washington came 
from James B. Ford, Negro vet- 
eran and leader of the progressive 
Workers’ Ex-Service Men’s organ- 
ization, who ran for the vice-presi- 
dency on the Communist ticket 
with William Z. Foster in Novem- 
ber, 1932. Ford issued his call 
at a meeting of the House Ways 
and Means Committee in Wash- 
ington. He took the floor at the 
request of veterans in the specta- 
tors benches, and he was arrested 
by Capitol police at the close of 
his speech. 


The great Bonus March that 
followed was not a “Communist” 
march, however, though many 
Communist veterans took part. 
The marchers came together ow 
every part of the United States 
as though moved by a common 
impulse. And the victory of the 
bonus bill at the following Con- 


gress was a warning to the butab- 
ers and redbaiters that terror and 
false propaganda cannot defeat 


‘the peoms in the end. 
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The Wall Street drive to war has 
brought super profits to the big 


corporations. But for labor it has 


brought speedup, heavier taxes, a 


drop in purchasing power and at- 
tacks on the rights of unions. The 
fatts show that labor can make real 


progress only by working and plan- 


ning for an economy of peace. 


By 


“ GEORGE MORRIS 


Wien the cold war program 

of arming and atombomb 
stockpiling was inaugurated, those 
who dived for its superprofits and 


government-paid new plants, cul- 
tivated the happy thought that the cam- 
paign would both serve a “patriotic” 
purpose and provide a new source of 
superprofits. When the cold war led 
to the bloody war in Korea, the profiteer 
mind was quickly adjusted to the “real- 
istic’ concept that it is necessary to ir- 
rigate the fields of far off lands with 
the blood of our youth if our industries 
and profits are to run at a high level at 
home, and that we should, indeed, con- 
sider ourselves lucky that the bloodlet- 
ting isn't taking place on our own soil. 

The mind of a big corporation execu- 
tive is easily conditioned to this can- 
nibal-like code of ethics because he and 
his prototypes in America have for many 
generations callously weighed profits 
against the lives, health and limbs of 
their employes. | 

So it wasn't surprising, after a year 
of the golden harvests in Korea, that a 
cease-fire proposal should strike Wall 
Street like something worse than the 


-_. 4929 stockmarket crash. 


LABOR 
LEADERS 


The big business interests of America, 
feeling omnipotent in their unchal- 
lenged control of every agency in the 
government and every avenue of propa- 
ganda, misinformation and miseduca- 
tion, have apparently felt certain that 
the great mass of workers believe that 
war, blood and profits also yield “bene- 
ficial” by-products to them. To some 
degree the top leaders of most labor 
unions in the country have led big busi- 
ness interests to that belief. 

The most prominent and vocal of the 
leaders of labor's top AFL-CIO bureau- 
cracy have from the start of the cold- 
war drive been playing with the per- 
spective that war is inevitable, that its 
consequences might as well be taken for 
granted, and that going along with the 
‘war program ‘can even. brin |. re- 
turns to those, sections of jlabor whose 


> ,* 3¢ 


a 


leaders are most active-in beating the 
war drums. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the leaders of labor and 
most of their press should throw cold 
water on the cease-fire talks. -One la- 
bor leader, Emil Rieve of the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers, went as far as to charge 
(as did Charles E. Wilson) that the cease- 
fire proposal was timed to “sabotage” 
the drive for renewal of war and “con- 
trols” legislation. With the exception 
of “Labot,” organ of the railroad unions, 
the rightwing-edited union papers be- 
trayed a feeling of worry that the Ko- 
~ talks may actually result in cease 
ire. 


That, however, is not a reflection of 
the sentiments among workers. It is 
the loud and widely broadcasted talk 
of such pro-war leaders’ like Walter 
Reuther and David Dubinsky that gives 
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the general public an impression that 
workers enjoy the wartime “spree.” A 
tiny minority of extremely backward or 
near-sighted wage earners may fall in 
that category, but the vast majority of 
the workers show by their actions that 
they: want to get back to a peacetime 
economy. 


Has it now come to pass that steady 
work can only come if men are killed 
on battlefields and -cities are smashed 
to rubble? That may seem like a ridicul- 
ous question. But those who run Amer- 
ica today, by their daily shivers over 
the prospect of a cease-fire, are in effect 
saying that only war can give jobs. 


My mind goes back to the numerous 
labor conventions and- conferences | at- 
tended through the last war and for the 
early postwar period. Whether they 
were right, left or middle, they united 
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on the many eloquently-worded reso- 
lutions of the new peaceful world we 
were to have when Hitlerism is defeated, 
Those resolutions spoke not of social- 
ism but of continuing the New Dealism 
that had been interrupted by the war; 
of vast housing developments; more 
schools, hospitals, medical research; na-" 
tional health insurance; TVA power and 
ftood-control projects in many valleys; 
a great advance in social security; aid 
to small farmers; extensive advancement 
of the South, particularly in its Black 
Belt, etc., etc. 


SIX-YEAR ATTACK 
ON LABOR ! 
There isn’t a CIO or AFL labor leader 


who will say those resolutions were 
never meant seriously. They are still 
being adopted at conyentions. They 
only claim that the program was shelved 
by the “war on Communism.” Six years 
have passed since the war ended, but 
what has happened The keystone of 
what labor was proud to call its greatest 
New Deal achievement, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act,-~was replaced by 
the NAM’s Taft-Hartley Law; the Wage- 
Hour law was emasculated in some of 
its essentials and federal housing con- 
struction is down to a trickle. Educa- 
tion is deteriorating. On top of all that 
the country was put in-a state of 
“emergency. when there is in fact not 
the slightest reason for doing it, ex- 
cept as an excuse for the many stringent 
anti-labor regulations. The freeze on 
wages and continually rising prices, have 
become the means. of holding down the 
standards of workers in a period of 
record profits. 

In the meantime, as John L. Lewis 
put it neatly in his recent Detroit speech: 
If Russia doesn’t want to fight us in 
1953 when (Charles E.) Wilson is ready, 
who the hell is he going to fight? We'll 
be all dressed up with no place to go.” 
Lewis saw the vision of a vast unem- 
ploymént, brought on by a. breakneck 
speedup and superexpansion in many 
fields, and with it an opportunity by 
the corporations to deal a death blow 
to a complacent misled and divided la- 


bor movement. 


What do we hear from most labor 
(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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The New 
Champ: 


Jersey Joe Walcott, 37-year-old 
father of six children, explains why 
he is better now than he was when 


x 


he was in his twenties. 


By LESTER RODNEY 


ae night Joe Louis knocked 

out Jim Braddock to win the 
‘heavyweight championship back 
in 1937, Jersey Joe Walcott was 


already fighting professionally for 


seven years. The doughty 37-year-old 
father of six trom Camden, N. J., is the 
third champion to go into the books since 
Louis took cver, and hell be champ at 
least till September, when Ezzard 
Charles gets a chance to win it back. 

Back in 1948 when Walcott was train- 
ing for the second Joe Louis fight at 
Grenloch, N. J., I asked him how it 
was he was a better fighter in his thir- 
ties than in his twenties in a game which 
puts a cruel premium on youth, stamina 
and agility. 

“When I was younger,” he answered, 
“I never had a chance to reach my best. 
I never had the right training, ate the 
right foods, got the right rest. I was 
always worried about keeping my family 
alive. Only lately I've been able to eat 
and rest proper. I sure feel better now 
than when I was younger.” 


ENTERED RING 
WHEN 15 YEARS OLD. 


e Joe Walcott began fighting when he 
was 15. He made the top after 21 
ears of trying. A few years ago he 
Scand out the son of a man he had 
knocked out 18 years earlier. 
Fighting didn’t keep him going all 
those years, not nearly. He has driven 


x 


Ezzard Charles’ chin the night of July 
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JERSEY JOE WALCOTT 


~~ 


split decision which found ringside 


~<-, 


this quiet, bible reading man. In the 
period of his belittlement as a contender 
there have been lots of wise guy stories 

; about his “really” being much older, 
maybe even 45. 

“You know what that stuff is,” he told 
me at Grenloch, “They did the same 
thing to Satchel Paige and others. It 
comes from the stuff about colored peo- 
ple being different, so you can’t tell 
their age.” And with that Walcott pro- 
duced his birth certificate. 


LICKED BY 
IMPROPER FOOD 


Joe was the oldest of a family of 10. 
When he was 14, his father, a railroad 
worker, died, and Joe had to leave 
school and go to work full time instead 
of after school. At 15 he tried to sup- 


plement his meager wages by boxing 
in nearby Philly. Jack Blackburn, who 
later became Joe Louis’ canny trainer, 
had him and thought he was going 
places. But an attack of typhoid laid 
Joe low. He was on his back for months 
and couldn't fight again for a year. Then, 
already forgotten as a fighter, Walcott 
took “ham and bean” prelim fights, 
sometimes for as little as $15. And 
his family was _ growing: 

In one fight he was booked against 
Al Ettore, who was well rated, a pros- 
pective Louis foe, and in fact did fight 
Louis later. The underdog Walcott pum- 
melled Ettore for five rounds and then 
ran out of gas. He had been doing part 
time work at night and eating poorly. 
The lack of the “pound of steak” beat 
him as surely ‘as it beat the mythical 
fighter in Jack London’s great short story 
by that name. 

At one period he gave up boxing for 
four years. In °44 he started again in 
desperation. “They were living in two 
lousy rooms, all six of them were around 
a pot bellied stove when I looked them 
up, his present —_— relates, “They 
had rags stuffed in the walls to keep 
out the cold. I never thought people 


lived like that in New Jersey but Joe 
told me plenty more did.” 


It's hard to tell what will happen in 
the September return bout. Charles is 
30, at his peak, and will muster all the 
tools with which he twice before beat 
Walcott to regain the prized crown. 
Just one thing is certain. Walcott won't 
be “afraid.” To get anywhere in the 


an ice truck, carried the bricklayer’s hod, 

mixed cement, worked in the shipyards, 

ga on WPA, and been on home re- 
ef, 

It rained two nights in a row when 
the second fight with Louis came up. 
Writers always make a story conjectur- 
ing “who the postponement will hurt 
more. Someone asked Dan Florio, 


_ Jersey Joe's trainer, if he thought the 


delay would hurt Walcott’s edge. Florio 
smiled. “All the things that guy’s been 
through, you think another day or two’s 
gonna make any difference to him?” 
The left hook that flashed through the 
murky Pittsburgh air to the point of 


18 took what is known as the boxing 
world by total surprise. It was an even 
more stunning upset than the triumph 
of the veteran Jim Braddock over the 
fearsome Max Baer in 1936, a much 
greater surprise than the dethroning of 
middleweight champ Ray Robinson by 
young Randy Turpin in England a few 
weeks ago. 

For Walcott was a man already con- 
sidered “through.” That was somebody’s 
mistake, maybe Ezzard Charles’, certainly 
every boxing writer’s in the land. He 
had been a seamy veteran of the ring 
back in 1947 when he just missed de- 
throning Joe Louis in the heartbreaking 


scribes giving it to him by 3 to 1. Then 
time seemed to have run out for him 
when Louis summoned his old punch 
to knock Jersey Joe out the following 
summer, and Charles beat him twice, 
the second time with greater ease than 
the first. He kept trying and Charles 
kept giving him the chance, for each 
time was another payday and reason- 
able contenders are few. 

Bang! Meet the new champ! 

Walcott was born Amold Cream in 
Merchantville, N. J., on Jan. 31, 1914. 
This makes him just two months older 
than Louis, and the question of his age 
is one of the few things that can anger 


hard and cruel “sport” of boxing, one 
has to be able to take some hurt with- 
out panic. Which is why no champions 
come off Park Ave.—below 100 St., that 
is. A man who has desperately scrabbled 
to keep a family alive during the de- 
pression years and has fought discrimi- 
nation to boot doesn’t often have his 
sleep disturbed by the thought of a 


leather glove hitting his face. 

Ezzard Charles may regain the title 
to make Walcott’s reign a brief one. But 
he'll have to win it back. Jersey Joe 


isn't giving anything away. 


As We 


In ihe ney oj A-Flat, 


Instead of A-Bomb 


ONE OF THE MUSIC CRITICS of the New York 
Times, Howard Taubman, recently cabled from Italy 
that he had heard some of the visiting Soviet musicians. 
A similar report was sent to the Chicago Tribune by its 
correspondent, Claudia Cassidy. Both these music critics 
tell us the same story—the over- 
whelming power, beauty, and tal- 
ent of these Socialist-reared artists. 

Taubman, for example, corh- 
pared the piano playing of the 
Soviet pianist, Gillel, to that of the 
world-famous virtuoso, Horowitz. 

The Chicago Tribune writer 
was enchanted by the playing of 
David Oistrakh. “You knew at 
once, she says, “that Oistrakh is 
a violinist of the first rank, a su- 
perlative technician of the most 
direct simplicity, with a glorious ; 
tone—a big, true soaring tone of great amplitude but 
without an ounce of fat on it, and you felt the immedi- 
acy of contact only that artist knows... I had heard 
some notable performances (of the Prokofieff Sonata 
in B Fiat), but none like this. Oistrakh played it with 
such pure beauty it held the listener in a kind of trance. 
. . » By this time, the audience was enchanted, and 
Oistrakh had begun to smile, know.g us at least as 


—— LL 


wage? 


See It 


musical comrades. He played Ysaye’s Sonata-Ballata 
with incandescent virtuosity, and the Saint-Saen’s study 
in the form of a waltz with such entrancingly persuasive 
accents the audience was smiling too. No one would 
go home, so he played Bach and scintillant variations 
and the gallery shouted its thanks. We stood in the 
aisles and sat wherever we lit when he succumbed to 


another encore.” : 


IT IS INTERESTING .TO NOTE that while the 
Times writer was excited in the same way by the mu- 
sicians he heard, he could not help feeling a different 
kind of emotion too. He expressed his worry that the 
Soviet musicians were making so favorable an impres- 
sion on the Italian public that perhaps the Washington 
authorities ought to “do something about it.” 

His idea seemed to be that the State Department 
ought to rush American violinists, singers, cellists, et al, 
to Italy in this new phase of the “cold war.” 

It is regrettable that this is the only conclusion that 


Taubman could draw from the intense musical pleasure - 


which the Soviet artists admittedly gave him. It would, 
of course, be wonderful—and surely this was one of the 
of the Soviet. musicians visiting Italy—if cap- 
italism and Socialism could compete for men’s support 
— prion ch the creative rivalry of —s in addition 
to the competition as to. which can uce 
best for human wel and happiness. Prod 
Would it not be fine indeed if the Truman-Acheson 


war of jelly-bombs and rearmed Nazis against the — 


, interchange of ideas and 
‘an attack on the Soviet Union, 


exisence of Socialist states and the independence of 
Asian peoples were to be replaced with the Taubman- 
style war? Then Washington would rush Jascha Heifetz 
to meet Daivid Oistrakh and let the best man win, 


_ while we all rejoiced in the delight which both these 


geniuses can give us. 


IT IS A CURIOUS THING that the Times writer 
was roused to a sense of combativeness by the pleasure 
the Soviet artists gave him, while the Chicago Tribune 
writer, working for a paper with a supposedly far more 
reactionary history should see in the genius of Soviet 
music a new hope for peace. The Tribune writer wrote 
of the Oistrakh concert’s end: “Everyone loved every- 
one else . . . when music makes mutual understanding 
such a simple thing, why must curtains, iron and im- 
plicit, shut people of good will from one another.” 

Socialist life in the Soviet. Union is plainly inspiring 
+ on pew aoe See ee ee 

.5. Ihe entertainment magazine, iety, reports 
dha the Soviet axthts ast a Rona es. Glee 
success in Italy.” 


P.P.S. The Soviet artists, musicians, and dangers, 
have just been ordered: by the DeGasperi government 
to leave Italy. State Department pressuré is rumored 
in the Italian press. 

P.P.P.S. President ‘Truman made a plea for the free 
among all nations in 


- 


THE WORKER |; _ 


PICKLED PAPERS 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, says a news 


item, has finally found a way to preserve the original 
copies of the Constitution and the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. 


“For some years now,” says the news item, “the 
documents have been slowly deteriorating. . . . Three 
or four years ago a carpet bug was caught nibbling 
away at the Constitution.” 


The Library of Congress now proposes to preserve 
the documents by putting them in glass cases from 
which the air has been forced and replaced with helium 
gas. “Although the deterioration has been going on 
steadily,”-says the report, “much of the damage to 
the Declaration was done in its first years. Vernon 
W. Clapp, acting librarian of the Library of Congress, 
is greatly excited by the new plan. “Now, at last,” he 
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said, “we think. we've found a way to save them for 
the centuries.” : 


President Fruman rushed to congratulate the Library 


of Congress for “developing these means of protecting 
these treasured documents from deterioration or dam- 
age while permitting them to be exhibited to the 
American public.” 

Next thing we know well have the Constitution 
stuffed and placed in the Museum of Natural History 
alongside the bones of prehistoric man and other re- 


mains of things that used to be alive. 


But I think the Library of Congress is going at this 
whole thing cockeyed. I'm not worried: about saving 
the Constitution for centuries. I'm worried about sav- 
ing it for people now on trial because they mailed let- 
ters, entered buildings, wrote magazine articles, or 
committed similarly horrid “crimes. 

And Mr. Clapp is way off base when he says the 


major Jamage to the Declaration was done in its first 
years. It. has been done in the last few years. 

Can you imagine worrying about carpet bugs when 
there’s a Saypol around? How much can one little 
carpet bug eat? Saypol, on the other hand, bites off 
big chunks of the Constitution and doesn't even wait 
to wipe his face clean before he starts on the next 
bite. ‘Even some of his best friends are’a little annoyed 
at his manners when he gorges himself on the First 
and Fifth Amendments. 

The glass bell and the helium gas may offer pro- 
tection against carpet bugs, but gas never stopped the 
plague of McGoheys, Medinas, and Murphys, who are 
now attacking the Constitution. Gas is their natural 
element. 

From the report, it sounds as though the Library 
of Congress is more interested in embalming these 
documents than preserving them. Maybe that's why 
Truman likes the plans. 


‘Still Making 


Nearing 61, Elizabeth Curley Flynn is a living 


legend to millions of unionists. For nearly 50 


years she has helped organize workers in all sec- 
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tions of the country and has led the fight against 


frame-ups since that of Big Bill aywood in 1906. 


Today she is still leading that fight against one 


of the most vicious frame-ups—the Smith Act per- 


secutions—in which she is one of the defendants, 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 
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MISS FLYNN in 1906, the year 
she became an organizer for the In- 
ternational Workers of the World 
| &' S'S Sees : , 


AN YOU jail almost half a cen- 


“4 tury of struggle? Can you 
drown out the memory of a vibrant 
voice which has echoed off the fac- 
tory gates and paving stones in a 
thousand strikes and meetings of the 
American. working men and women? 

No, it cant be done. Not even when 
it is the federal government which tries 
it. For Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 61 years 
young this coming August 7, indomit- 
able and tireless leader of the Commu- 
nist Party, is beloved and honored as one 
of the great women of America. . 

The names of small men like Truman, 
Medina and McGrath flit across the 
front pages for a brief moment of no- 
toriety, before they go to their deserved 
obscurity. 

But the woman the Truman Admin- 
istration is now trying to send to jail— 
as one of 17. working class leaders in- 
dicted under the Smith Act—has built, 
without benefit of newspaper press 
agentry, an enduring reputation in the 
hearts of millions of Americans. 

It was back in January, 1905, that 
the lovely young daughter of Tom Flynn 
and Annie Gurley, of Concord, N. H., 
made her first speech. 

On that Jan. 31, in the year when 
the Russian people rose in a revolt which 
was to come to a successful climax in 
November, 1917, the 15-year-old Eliz- 
abeth Gurley Flynn mounted a rostrum 
at the Harlem Socialist Club in New 
York, and spoke of “Women Under 
Socialism.” | 

She has been fighting for Socialism 
and the rights of women and men ever 
since. 

In that same year of 1905, the Inter- 
national Workers of the World was 
founded. At 16, and in a day when 
women of any age were not often wel- 
come in the leadership of labor, Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn became a dynamic 
organizer and speaker for the IWW. 

The young leader early learned the 
sordid story of government and employ- 
er frameups of militant workers. It was 
in February, 1906, that Bill Haywood, 
miners and IWW leader, was accused 
of murdering a former. governor of 
Idaho. A nationwide campaign by labor, 
in which Elizabeth Gurley Flynn played 
an active part, won Haywood's acquittal. 
And the youthful leader learned also 
that frameups can be defeated, if a 
united working class will only fight them. 

At 17, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn was 
the only woman delegate at the 1WW’s 


1941. “A stone-cutter and militant union man,” she says of him. Mr. Flynn was 81 


when this photo was made. 


1908 convention, an honor which was at 
the same time a source of considerable 
dissatisfaction to her, for it ‘vividly rep- 
resented Jabor’s failure to involve in its 
struggles the mass of working women. 

They called her “Girlie,” with love 
and pride, did the hundreds of thou- 
sands of miners, railroad men, mill hands 
and field hands in factory and farm 
across the nation, who heard Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn during the next decades. 

Space does not permit even the listing 
of the myriad battles for human rights 
and working class advancement which 
found Elizabeth Gurley. Flynn in the 
front lines. 

But strug@les which shook the world 
—like the great textile strikes of Law- 
rence, New Bedford and Lowell, Mass., 
in 1912, and the Free Tom Mooney and 
Sacco-Vanzetti movements of later years 
—were often as not marked by the lead- 
ership of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 


For years she was a member of the 
board of directors of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, recognized as an out- 
standing crusader for civil rights. She 
was, for a time, chairman of the Inter- 


‘national Labor Detense. 


In the futile effort to save the mar- 
tyred Italian-American workers, Sacco 
and Vanzetti,. Elizabeth Curley Flynn 
was associated with Felix Frankfurter. 
He went on to fame and high office, to 
a place on the highest court of the land. 

But it was Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
who kept the faith with the martyred 
Sacco and Vanzetti. - 

In 1936, having been a member of 
the IWW and then the Socialist Party, 
she joined the Communist Party, finding 
in it the only organization in America 
working for socialism and the liberation 
of all men. She betame a member of 
the Party’s national committee and one 
of its most popular leaders, writers and 
lecturers. 


In 1951, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn's 
erstwhile co-workers for civil rights, 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, drove a nail into democracys 
coffin as he and five others voted to 
uphold the Smith Act. 

And Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, shortly 
thereafter, was indicted with 20 other 
persons, under that act, on the shame- 
less and ridiculous charges of “conspir- 
ing to teach and advocate the overthrow 
of the government by force and vio- 
lence.” - 

The farcical nature of this charge 

against a woman who has been in the 
public eye for almost halt a century has 
been exposed by observers like I. F, 
Stone, columnist for the Daily Compass. 
In speaking with warm affection and 
respect for the “grandmotherly Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, the Compass writer 
has clearly expressed*the feelings of vast 
numbers of Americans and their revul- 
sion against her persecution. 
- But “grandmotherly” though she be, 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is still fighting. 
The lessons learned from her Irish-born 
father, militant stone-cutter and union- 
man, Tom Flynn, and her mother Annie 
Gurley, were never forgotten. 

The men who would make of America 
a prison, Warden Truman and Guard 
McGrath, wait eagerly to shut the gates 
on Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. But, char- 
acteristically, it is of the people’s needs 
she speaks: “Let us not forget that the 
struggle for peace, for the rights of the 
Negro people, for security—for all the 
things all nl defendants have fought 
for, must go on. In the long run, this 
is the best defense.” ‘ 

Can you jail almost half a century of 
struggle? Can you drown out the mem- 
ory of a vibrant voice which has echoed 
off the factory gates and paving stones 
in a thousand strikes and meetings of 


the American working class? 
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PEKING, 
By LI CHIAO 


VERYONE in the village of Huang- 
nitang was excited. Liu Tien-yu's 
article on the bumper crop had appeared 
in the first column, second page of the 
South Kiangsu Dailv. 

It wasn’t news of the ‘crop that ex- 
cited the villagers in Huangnitang. 
More important was that it.was an 
article written by one of them. One 
of their neighbors had learned to write 
and. had become a newspaper corre- 
spondent in the space of 12 months! 


“tm think that one of us should be 
the one who should write of the things 
we have done,” said Chang Chen-kuo, 
an old peasant. “This is a great honor. 
Yet even a year ago Liu himself did not 
dream he could do this. 

Liu Tien-yu’s life had Leen that of 
millions of peasants for centuries. As 
a little boy he had been a cowherd 
for a rich landowner. He was beaten; 
he was starved. When he grew to man- 
hood he became a farm hand, working 
all year round for little or no pay and 
barely enough food to keep alive. Later 
he started off for himself on half an 
acre of rented land. 


AIDED IN 


LAND REFORM 


Nineteen hundred and forty-nine 
brought liberation from the yoke of the 
Kuomintang. Now 35, Liu bent over 
his two acres of rented land. With the 
end of the Kuomintang, he saw the end 
of feudal landlords. He was the first 
in his village to join the Peasants’ Asso- 
ciation, and with others he joined in 
working toward the goal of his organ- 
ization—a quicker realization of better 
conditicns for the peasants. He saw 
his organization distribute the landfords’ 
estates to the working farrers. He 
helped in rushing, through construction 
of a dam to prevent floods that yearly 
inundated the land. In one year the 
farms in the area upped grain. produc- 
tion by 275,000 pounds. Liu became 
a well known person. 


Popular, yes; but he was illiterate. 
Again and again he found himself 
stumbling along because he could 
neither read nor write: During the 
land reform he could not work out com- 
plicated figures nor read a_ landlord's 
account book. In the flood control 
project he borrowed waterwheels from 
peasanis but could not lahel them to 
make sure hed be able to return each 
to its rightful owner. Three men in the 
village could write; but Liu woulda not 
ask them, all former landlords, to teach 
him. They might try tricks with him. 


By TOSEPH CLARK 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


wes would you look for if 


you had a chance to visit a 
Soviet automobile factory and — 
what would you find? A group of 


American trade unionists recently 
visited the Moskvich plant in Moscow. 
They were full of questions and after 
seeing the various, departments, speak- 
ing to workers, interviewing the director 
of the plant, the head of the local trade 
union and the chief engineer, they had 
the answers. Among the visitors was an 
auto worker, Hilliard Ellis, member of 
UAW-CIO local 453, Chicago, as well 
as other workers in mass production in- 
dustries. 

The Moskvich is a trim little five- 
passenger car about the size of a Nash 
Rambler. It retails for 8,000 rubles and 
is sold mainly to private customers. 
There are many blue, green, tan Mosk- 
viches, regular touring cars as well as 
convertibles and station wagon models 
scurrying around the streets here. Since 
it's a four-cylinder job it gets about 32 
miles on a gallon of gas. .« 

Ellis and the other members of the 
American labor delegation were inter- 
ested in seeing whether the workers were 
being driven on the job and if there was 
any speed-up. Without exception these 
11 union men and women, ‘Negroes and 
whites, expressed their conviction after 
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The entire village was excited by ‘Liu’s article in 
the South Kiaangsu Daily. The excitement was 
not so much over what the article had to say as 
over the fact that Liu should have written it. For 
Liu had been am illiterate peasant for nearly all 


of his 35 years. ... 
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WINTER STUDY CLASS IN A VILLAGE 


So he talked it over with a district leader 
and decided to learn. 


TOO MUCH FOR 
A MAN OF 35? 


He faltered right at the start from 
trying to cram too much, and wondered 
if literacy was too much for a man 
whose mind had grown blunt from 35 
years of disuse.™ 


A district leader reminded Liu of the 
old Chinese proverb: “By unceasing 
grinding an iron rod can be reduced 
to a sewing needle.” “Liu,” he said, 
“begin by learning the most frequently 
used words, your own name, your vil- 
lage, common words of every-day use.” 
He was invited to the daily newspaper 
reading circle so that he might follow 
the words of those who read the South 
Kiangsu Daily aloud. 

Out of his zest to learn, Liu gave all 
available free time to study. He asked 
schoolboys, the meaning or words new 
to him. Soon he was able to read the 
papers himself. 

A year later while attending the Peas- 
ants Conference of South Kiangsu Ad- 


Visits Moscow Auto Plan 


seeing the plant in aration that there 
was no speed-up at all. 

The first thing Ellis asked when he 
came to the paint-spray department was 
whether these workers got any special 
break considering the nature of their 
work. He found out that instead of the 
regular 8-hour day they work six hours 
"a 50 ye eee - hee 58 

get issues of mi ut- 
ter free of charge. 

As the delegates went through the 
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woodcuts by Yen Han 


ministrative Region, he met a repre- 
sentative of the South Kingsu Daily who 
asked him to write an article about farm 
production in his village. He hesitated 
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pressed steel department they began to 
comment on the cleanliness of the shop, 
the good ventilation, the light, the or- 
derly arrangement of men and machines, 
the unhurried and unharried way men 
and women went about their work. These 
comments were repeated and empha- 
sized as they went from the heat treat- 
ing department to the machine parts 
shop, the motor.assembly, motor testing, 
the paint shop and the final assembly. 


At the same time those of the visiting 
unionists who were well acquainted with 
the kind of machinery used at the plant 
were impressed by its efficiency. Fred 
Saniat of UE local 1114, Chicago, who 
works in a big machine — and knows 
production matters well turned to me 
and remarked: “They've got the ma- 
— and the layout here to do the 
job. 

The Americans stopped worker after 
worker in every shop and department to 
ask them what wages they got, about 


their apartments, the rent they paid, 
their vacations.. The highest rent paid 
by any worker questioned was 62 rubles 
a month for four rooms. This man’s 
wages came to 1,500 rubles a month in 
the motor testing department. -He was 
wearing a rather fancy badge’ and they 
asked him whether it was a Stakhano- 
vite award. He smiled and told them 
it was a pin he got for amateur boxing. 

The lowest figure they got for wages 


LIBRARY OF THE WORKERS PALACE OF CULTURE IN PEKING 


Unionists Visit a Soviet Auto Plant 


when he recalled that only landlords 
could write lengthy documents in his 
village. He was only a laborer who 
but recently acquired a handfuw’ of plain 
words. Yet, on the other hand, a desire 
was pushing him to write for the news- 
paper he was usirg as a textbook. 


Back at home, Liu consulted his 
friends. They pointed out to him that 
writing today is for the people. All 
believed that his experience in leading 
the villagers in production would be 
valuable information to both the govern- 
ment and the neighboring villages. 


FAILED IN HIS 
FIRST EFFORT 


He saw that the village harvest—170 
percent that of the previous year—was 
a topic worth reporting. He called a 
meeting of Peasants Association, gath- 
ered opinions_and computed figures, 

With materia! on hand, Liu sat down 
to-write an article for the first time in 
his life. But it turned out to be long 


and clumsy because he dealt with too 
many local problems. Once, when he 
was discouraged, he even sought to re- 
port by telephone rather than to write 
himself. His friends advised him to deal 
with just one specific topic at a time. 
Finally the article was sent cut. 


A few days later, it appeared in the 
newspaper. As the newspaper went 
from hand to hand, young and old peas- 
ants came to Liu to ask him how he 
managed to write news articles. Liu 
Tien-yu organized the more advanced 
peasants into a peasants correspondents 
group. In the following ‘two months, 
our articles by this group were pub- 
lished and an article on how to improve 
wheat seeds by group membcr Cheng 
Chin-hua was also published. 


| How Liu Tien-yu Wrote an Article | 
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was 600 rubles a month. Most of the 
men and women questioned said they 
got 800, 1,000 aa as high ag 1,700. 
Figures for rent were usually 20 and 40 
rubles a month. 


It was easy to figure out that a skilled 
worker could buy -one of the cars he 
was making for the equivalent of about 
five and a half month’s wages. They 
learned another interesting fact, that 
there are almost always two or more 
wage earners in the family. It’s easy 
for the wife to learn a skilled trade and ° 
get a job because she can leave her kids 
in a nursery or kindergarten where they 
get expert care, four hot meals a day 
and the cost is about 40 rubles a month. 


Vacations with full pay ranged from 
two weeks to 30 working days, depend-- 
ing on the kind of work done. The Amer- 
icans asked men and women they 
stopped at random-what they would do 
on vacation. Answers ranged from go- 
ing to special rest’ homes and sanitariums 


‘down south to staying at resorts not far 


from Moscow. Most of the cost for 
such vacations are paid for by the in- 
dustry and the union. The plant also 
rs pioneer campg in the country so 
kids don’t have to spend the hot 

summer months in the city. : 
The interviews with the management 
and union officials of the plant is a story 
a We'll tell that in the next ar- 


‘THE WORKER 


orkers’ Letters from the Shops 


THE RAILROAD STORY TODAY IN THREE LETTERS 


ss WEST ALBANY, N. Y. 
Editor, The Worker: 


Layoffs in railroad are not as serious 
as in auto and textile. But among main- 
tenance-of-equipment and maintenance- 
of-way workers speedup is causing 
‘wholesale layoffs and in many places the 
complete abolition of jobs. 

Here in Albany, 1,250 blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, machinists and electricians 
_. have been laid off since May 1. Along 

the road there are an additional 3,750 


other Central employes laid off. At Al-, 


toona, Pa., main repair shop for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 3,500 jobs were 
abolished on May 15 and there are 
another 1,500 workers laid off. on the 
Pennsylvania R.R. What exists on these 
- two huge lines exists on every road in 
the country. 

Central's president “Colonel” Metz- 
man calls the layoff an “economy move. 
The facts have the guys in the shops 
fighting mad. Carloadings have been 
running 6 percent higher than a year 
ago while passenger traffic has been up 
20 percent. Central’s profits for March, 
April and May of this year are $742 
million compared with $2 million for 
the same period last year. Besides the 
huge business and profits the railroads 
got a big tax bonanza from Congress 
which allows them to write off up to 
80 percent of their equipment purchases. 

The dieselization of all roads means a 
sharp drop in the hours needed for 
equipment maintenance. Boilermakers, 
blacksmiths and machinists face immedi- 
ate loss of their jobs unless we win a 
shorter workweek now. West Albany 
workers are beginning to pick up Carl 
_Stellato’s (Local 600 UAW) demand for 
a 30-hour week. There are also strong 
demands that Central arrange its diesel 
repair shops so as to guarantee work for 
all seniority steam locomotive men with- 
out having to move men and families to 
entirely new areas. 
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Raps Escalator As 
Stand-Still Policy 


CHICAGO 
Editor, Shop Correspondence: 

It comes as no surprise to any of us 
(knowing Brothers Reuther and Carey 
as we do) that many so-called “liberal” 
union leaders are failing to take a 
really positive stand against the cost-of- 
living adjustment racket that is piling 

up millions for the corporations at work- 
ers. expense. ° 

At Stewart and Warner Co., where I 
‘work as a machine operator, the setup 
is typical. The AFLs_ International 
Brotherhood - of Electrical “Workers 
-couldn’t deliver.the goads when it came 
to real wage increases. Its leaders did 
come up with a phony contract that ties 
us to the equally phony government 
price index. 

The last quarterly adjustment, for 
example, amounted to just’ four cents. 
Little as that was, the raise followed 
_ pricesincreases by three months, socking 
us not once but twice. I wonder how 
‘many days I worked for nothing as a 
result of that? 

This racket is especially sweet for the 
_ bosses because it takes advantage of the 
psychological fact that in inflationary 
periods all too many workers are prone 
to consider themselves fortunate if they 
can just about keep their heads above 
water. . 

Cost of living adjustments have a cer- 
tain merit, of course, but they are a poor 
‘substitute for base pay hikes. Standing 
still isn't p ; 

- | FACTORY Neyo 

‘P. S. Regarding your request to 
the letters rolling in, I take very sigh 
_ fmterest in your page and will certainly 
_ «@o my share in correspondence to assure 
 f&® continuance. 
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RR Profits Up.48% 
For the first five months of 
this year, Class I rail companies 
had net profits of $197 million, 
after taxes, interest, rentals and 
all charges. This is a rise of 48 
percent above their net profits in 
the year-earlier period. 
Especially profitable were the 
railroads carrying armed forces 
and war materials westward to the 
Pacific Coast for shipment to the 
Korean war front. Western roads | 
reported profits of $100 million, 
almost double their net in the first 
five months of last year. 
From Railroad Notes 
Labor Research Assn. 


Railroaders’ Wives 


Fight to Save Jobs 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 


I am the wife of a blacksmith at the 
New York Central’s West Albany repair 
shops. I'm writing to the shop corre- 
spondence page of The Worker because 
we wives are helping our husbands fight 
for their jobs at West Albany. 

New York Central has made plans to 
abolish the locomotive repair shops at 
West Albany and build new diesel shops 


elsewhere. - This means that men with 20, . 


30 and 40 years service will have to 
move hundreds of miles to new areas, 
will have to leave homes and families 
or else try to get new jobs at the age 
of 40, 50 and 60. Twelve hundred men 
have been laid off here since May l. 

Neither our husbands nor ourselves 
have been taking this lying down. Three 
weeks ago the seven unions in the shops 
called a big public meeting at the Odd 
Fellows Hall in Albany. It was called 
on three days notice; yet 500 workers 
and wives came to the meeting to save 
the West Albany jobs. 

My husband says that it was quite 
good that the seven unioris met together 
because all workers want one union of 
railroad workers and this was one, of 
tLe first times that the unions met to- 
gether. 

A few other wives and myself bought 
200 copies of the local newspaper an- 
nouncing the meeting. We clipped the 
announcement and pasted it on a mim- 
eographed sheet calling for community 
support, then we visited merchants 
where we shop. We spent two days visit- 
ing and saw 202 store owners. We 
asked them to paste the signs in the 
front window of the store. Two owners 
refused. Two hundred were all with us. 
It was wonderful to walk down Central 
Avenue and see eight and ten stores in 
a row announcing support for the men. 

Some 50 women went to the big meet- 
ing and all are determined to help win 
this fight. 

A RAILROADER’S WIFE 


More Logs, Less Pay 


SEATTLE, Wash. 
Editor, Shop Correspondence: 

The worker in the logging camps is 
exposed to all the filth of the capitalist 
propaganda. But he doesn't accept any- 
thing without a grain of salt. This is 
true from the witchhunting of the Un- 
American committees to the economics 
of the free enterprise billboards and ads 
in the newspapers, 

Still the logger is not conscious to a 
great enough mild of the class char- 
acter of the newspapers today. 

The felling and bucking of timber is 
being done more and more with the 
technical improvement of the power saw. 
Men on power saws at so much a thou- 
sand make better than double the wages 
during this transition period. One set of 
fellers (two men) in my operation in May 
made $932 a piece at 64 cents a thou- 
sand and $1.00% an hour. The Weyer- 
heauser Co. said that is too much. This 
even though billboards last year pro- 
claimed “the more you produce the bet- 
ter 8 live.” 

e highball feller produced cheaper 
per thousand. Weyerheauser made a 
.greater surplus value. But as Marx and 


e amount produced. They cut 2,410,- 
000 feet and were put into steeper 
ground, no better timber, and cut to 60 


cents per thousand. 
A LOGGER 


pny found, wages are not related to 


MECHANICVILLE, N. Y. 
Editor, Shop Correspondence: 

I read the letter in the July 22 issue 
of the shop page about railroad layoffs. 
I’m a trainman on the Boston and Maine 
Raffroad. -In May, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen signed ar. agreement 
with the railroads providing for an in- 
crease and the 40-hour week “in prin- 
ciple” after Jan. 1. The railroads said 
that they couldn't give us a 40-hour 
week now “because of the manpower 
shortage,” and our leaders fell for it. 
Let me show how ridiculous this is. 

Mechanicville is only a few miles from 
Albany. In this area, there are 5,000 
operating workers and 5,000 shop work- 
ers. A 40-hour week for operating work- 
ers would mean 835 new jobs for rail- 
road workers here. The company says 
that there is a manpower shortage. Yet 
there are 1,200 shop men laid off here. 
We know the company is just, stalling 
and able to get away with it because we 
don't havé one union for all railroaders. 

There are several jokers in our getting 
the 40-hour week. First, it’s just for 
yardmen and doesn't make any provision 
for the guys on the road. Secondly, it 
doesnt go into effect automatically, but 
only after we give the carriers three 
month's notice that we want the 40-hour 
week. We want it all right but it’s tough 
to take. We only get 4 cents an hour 
more and Jose a days pay. That means 
we each lose $13. Many of the fellows 
are talking about marking up on the 
extra board for straight pay on the day 
off. The active union members, how- 
ever, point out that this will only defeat 
the 40-hour week. Our leadets certainly 
gave us a tough agreement. 

Firemen, engineefs and conductors 
who leave this yard for their runs to 
Massachusetts haven't even won their 
settlement yet and it’s becoming more 
obvious that all railroad unions have to 
join together to make one big union. 

TRAINMAN 


He Had The Book 
The Workers Want 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


I am a member of UE. About two 
weeks ago, my business agent gave me 
six copies of “High Treason” and asked 
me what were the ‘possibilities of my” 
selling the books. He gave me some 
leaflets to distribute that gave a brief 
synopsis of the book. 


The next day I gave out a dozen leaf- 
lets. I figured I would approach the 
people the next day and ask them if 
they would like to read the book. About 
two hours after giving out the leaflets, 
one of my shopmates asked me where 
he could get a copy of the book. I said 
I had a copy in my locker and would 
get him a copy. I got him a copy of 
the book and immediately other workers 
began asking about the book. In a half 
an hour the six books were sold. 1 got 
seven more books the next day and im- 

ediately sold them. In the two or 
three weeks since then I sold 26 copies 
of H.T. and another worker sold 10 
more. 


Sometimes people read the book 


saloud lunch time. This book, written by 


Albert Kahn, of the Palmer raids and 
of the corruption and graft of the 20s 
and 30s and 40s, has raised the level of 
understanding of the people in my shop. 
I feel more confident now than I ever 
felt that the American people will put 
an end to this war and establish a gov- 
ernment that represents the people. I 
think progressive people should keep 
going to the American people with the 
true facts. The people are willing to 
listen to what we have to say. Above 
all, we must have confidence in the 
ability and intelligence of the American 
people to see through all the lies. that 
are being peddled by the Wall Street 
press. 


DAN S. 


HOW COAST GUARD DISCOVERS 
THE ‘BAD SECURITY RISKS’ 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

While we will retrain from mention- 
ing the brother's name for reasons best 
known to the rank and file, a brother 
was recently up before the Coast Guard 
for a hearing as a “bad security risk.” 
The following is a synopsis of what took 
place: | 

Coast Guard: “Are you a member of 
the Communist Party?” 


Union Man: “No.” 


Coast Guard: “Do you follow the 
Communist Line?” 


Union Man: “No.” 
Coast Guard: “We are of the opinion 
that you do.” 


Union Man: “I’m not sure what youre 
driving at.” 

Coast Guard: “You tell us here that 
you never belonged to the Communist 
Party and that you don't follow the Com- 
munist line, but we are of the opinion 
that you are a dupe for the Commu- 
nists.” 


Union Man: “I don't think I'm a dupe 
or a stooge for anyone. I do my own 
thinking on most issues and if I think 
something is good, I go along with it; 
but I don't let anyone do any thinking for 
me if that’s what you mean.” 


Coast Guard: “Do you believe in the 
eight-hour day?” 

Union Man: “Of course I do, and so 
do 90 percent of the American people.” 


Coast Guard: “You see, youre a dupe 
for the Communists. They believe in 
the same thing. Do you believe that 
every ship should have a ship’s delegate?” 

Union Man: “Of course I do. That's 
a union principle.” 

Coast Guard: “You see, youre a Com- 
mie stooge—they say the same thing. 
Now tell us, if your union was on strike 
against a ship loading war supplies and 
they threw a picket line around the 
pier, would you go through it?” 

Union Man: “Of course.not. I wouldn't 
walk through any picket line.” 

Coast Guard: “You seé now what we 
mean! You're a stooge, a dupe, and an 
unconscious fellow-traveler of the Com- 
munist . No Commie would walk 
through a picket line, but a loyal Amer- 
ican wo Let me ask you one more 


question. Do you think the shipowners 
are really bad guys, inconsiderate and 
mean as some people say they are?” 


Union Man: “Maybe thére are one 
or two who are considered fair, but the 
rest of them are pretty mean guys. I 
think the record will show that they 
tried to operate by paying the smallest 


wages possible; in fact they would sooner 
not have the unions to deal with.” 

Coast Guard: “It’s plain to see that 
ou are saturated with Communist ideo- 
ogy. I really dont what we're. 
going to do with people like you—maybe 
send you to some school that will help 
to put you back on the path of Ameri- 
canism. 

—From the Black Gang Worker, organ 
of the Rank and File, MFOW. | 
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~ Woman with 


a Job to Do 


Shirley Graham has had a highly 
successful career in highly varied 
fields. Now there is a new challenge, 
and she meets it in a typical fashion. 


By HELEN EDELMAN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HOUSANDS of Americans in 


the last few weeks have met 
Shirley Graham, Negro author, 


wife of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, and 
fighter for peace. But there is 


another Shirley Graham that many of 
these people have never met or heard 
of—Shirley Graham, musician, teacher, 
playwright and director, field secretary 
for the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, United 
Service Organization director and “the 
person who closed the Federal Theater.” 

Asked to explain the pattern of this 
varied career, Miss Graham answers 
simply: “I'm not following a _ career. 
My activities are based on the clear logic 
of hard work—of doing things that are 
needed to be done.” 

At first one wonders how Miss Graham 
has been able to do so much. But as 
soon as she begins to speak, the question 
answers itself. She thinks and talks rap- 
idly and clearly. Our hour-long visit 
was sandwiched between a big Friday 
night meeting in San Francisco and sev- 
eral Saturday afternoon engagements in 
the Bay Area. It ended abruptly only 
when a delegation arrived to drive her 
across the bay to Oakland. 

What -were her experiences as a Ne- 
gro writer and a woman? 

“An understanding of the struggles of 
people went with the heritage of mv 
family, Miss Graham began. Her great- 
grandiather was an escaped slave whose 
farm was one of the stations on the Un- 
derground Railroad. The great Negro 
abolitionist,. Frederick Douglass, was a 
friend and hero of the family; her own 
father recalled as one of his proudest 
moments the occasion when, as a very 
young boy, he was allowed by Douglass 
to hold the sword of Toussaint L’Over- 
ture, Negro leader of the Haitian Rev- 
olution. 


HOW HER FATHER 
DEFIED LYNCHERS 


David A. Graham, her father, was a 
Negro Methodist minister — a man of 
“peaceful militancy,” she describes him. 
Miss Graham recalled that once while 
the family was living in New Orleans, 
her father called a meeting in protest of 
a lynching. Shortly after, he received a 
threatening letter warning him there 
would be violence if the meeting were 
held. 

“This was in the days betore the 
NAACP or any sort of organization of 
the Negro people,” Miss Graham related. 
The following Sunday Rev. Graham in- 
formed his congregation of the treaten- 
ing letter, then said the meeting would 
be held as scheduled. “I warn you there 
may be trouble,” he said. “But we are 
going to die like men.” 

That evening the church was packed, 
the audience quiet but deternined. Rev. 
Graham, known to his congregation as 
the mildest of men, walked to the pulpit, 
opened the Bible, then placed beside it 
a large rifle. “We are going ahead with 
this meeting,” he Bosse te | “There. will 
be no trouble. If anyone cones through 
the door I am ging to shoot them.” 
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“We learned early,” Miss Graham said, 
“that you gain nothing by avoiding an 
issue. We were taught that we had an 
inner dignity not affected by name-call- 
ing—that it was the ones who called us 
names who were afraid.” 

When her father was sent to Liberia 
to head Monrovia College, Miss Graham 
went to Paris, where she studied at Sor- 
bonne University for four years. Her 
major interest at that time was music. 
Shortly after her return to the United 
States she married. A subsequent divorce 
left her with two sons to support. 

Nevertheless, Miss Graham picked this 
time to decide she needed additional 
education. She completed studies for 
her masters degree at Oberlin College 
in Ohio, supporting herself and her sons 
by working in a laundry. “I told an audi- 
ence about that once,’ she laughed, 
“when the chairman introduced me as a 
person who had had an easy time achievy- 
ing her success.” 

WROTE OPERA 
IN 1932 

“In 1932,” Miss Graham went on, ‘1 
wrote an opera, Tom-Tom, which was 
produced by the Cleveland Opera Com- 
pany.” Composed in cooperation with 
one of her brothers then living in Africa, 
the opera was based on African folk 
music. “Dr. DuBois,” she added, “whom 
[ had not yet met, gave it a very favor- 
able writeup in The Crisis’ (NAACP 
magazine of which Dr. DuBois was. then 
editor). 

What caused her to go on to a career 
in literature instead of music? 

“I~ went into teaching because I 
could support myself and my sons as 
a composer,” Miss Graham replied. 
“There is no way of estimating what we 
lose in this country because of econom- 
ics. There are thousands of Paul Robe- 
sons and W. E. B. DuBoises—a great po- 
tential reservoir’ of Negro and white tal- 
ent just squeezed out as a result of these 
economic problems.” 

Her teaching career, too, was inter- 
rupted. In 1936 it was announced Chi- 
cago city officials were planning to close 
down the Negro unit of the Federal 
Theater. Convinced that the group con- 
tained a number of talented performers, 
Miss Graham decided to speak to the 
person in charge. She convinced him so 
successfully that he refused to continue 
the Negro anit unless she agreed to take 
over its supervision. 

“I felt I had a responsibility to accept 
the job, said Miss Graham. “All the 
supervisors up till that. point had been 
white people, who just had no idea how 
to utilize the group. I told him I would 
accept the job and show him what could 
be done with the Negro unit.” 

She did. When Miss Graham gave up 
the job the Swing Mikado, which she 
had directed, was going into production 
on Broadway, and the Negro unit was 
the most important unit of the Federal 
Theater in the entire Mid-west. 

But the result of this. success was 
somewhat different than anticipated. 
“Hallie Flanagan (director of ‘the Fed- 
eral Arts project) claims that I actually 
closed the Federal Theater,” said Miss 
Graham. | 


SHIRLEY GRAHAM 


The professional theater of that period 
was a tight monopoly, putting on so- 
phisticated and expensive shows, she 
explained. The Federal Theater entered 
the picture as a people's theater—young, 
vigorous and inexpensive. The success 
of the Swing Mikado, particularly, was 
so great that the commercial theater 
finally put pressure on the government to 
end the Federal Theater. 

The next big job that . ‘iss Craham 
found to be done was with the USO in 


Arizona. Large numbers of Negro. 
troops were stationed at Fort Huachuca, 
without adequate recreation or enter- 
tainment. Once more, Miss Graham did 
her job too well. t 

Despite frequent run-ins with her su- 
periors over segregation policies, she 
succeeded in winning the cooperation of 
citizens from the nearby white commun- 
ity. “But I was getting too much integra- 
tion,” she commented. So despite the 
obvious need of the Negro soldiers at 
the fort for her work, she was told that 
she would be transferred. : 


“I didn’t go.” Instead, she went East, 
where she wrote. several magazine ar- 
ticles and became active as a national 
field secretary for the NAACP. In con- 
nection with her magazine work she was 
asked if she would help complete a man- 
uscript on the life of George Washington 
Carver. This event marks the beginning 
of her present career as a novelist. 


Among her already published novels, 
Miss Graham regards the biographies of 
astronomer Benjamin Banneker and poet 
Phyllis Wheatley as most significant. 
“Most people,” she pointed out, “know 
almost nothing about the contribution of 
the free Negro in American history.” 


Best known of her novels are “There 
Was Once a Slave,” a biography of 
Douglass which won the Julian Messner 
award for the best book combatting in- 
tolerance in the U. S., and the more re- 
cent “Your Most Humble Servant,” which 
became the Liberty Book Club selection. 

Her most recent novel, not yet pub- 
lished, is an historical work set in the 
period before the Civil War. Its theme is 
the history of political trials in U. S. 
history. Miss Graham describes it as a 
novel with present-day implications. The 
matter of a publisher and publishing 
date will not be settled until she gets 
back to New York. 

Meanwhile, Miss Graham has been 
touring the country speaking for peace 
and organizing the defense of her hus- 
band, indicted by the U. S. governmient 
as a “foreign agent’ because of his peace 
activities. That, too, is a job that needs 
to be done. 


LABOR NEEDS A PEACE ECON OMY 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 
leaders? They are not yet yielding to, 
or feeling enough of, the pressure of 
the members. They still keep up with 
the chorus of the mobilizers and gen- 
erals who say the current “equality of 
sacrifice war drive will have to stretch 
for “perhaps 20 years.” But the pres- 
sure of devéloping conditions is bound 
to have its effect even upon some labor 
leaders. 

Already now, only a year after Korea, 
the workers and the people generally, 
are beginning to see the real fruits of 
the war drive. The automobile work- 
ers, those whose leaders worked the 
“war prosperity’ mirage to the limit, are 
now in the midst of a heavy unemploy- 
ment crisis. More than 100,000 are es- 
timated laid off in the Detroit area with 
the heaviest lavoffs still to come. 

The textile industry, where both the 
millowners and union leaders enter- 
tained great expectations from war or- 
ders and inflated civilian prices, got the 
worst shock of all. Most mills were 
forced to shut down for various periods, 
some indefinitely. Many describe the 
conditions as the worst crisis,in many 
years. The story is the same in gar- 
ment where seasons and pay envelopes 
are the shortest in many years. The rail- 
roads curtailed employment heavily. 

Industries on appliances, electrical 
equipment and other consumer products, 
report bulging warehouses and big lay- 
offs. The people don’t buy. Their pay 
envelopes are eaten up by food, taxes, 


rent and transportation. 


The predicted shortages in civilian 
goods when materials shift to war did 
not come. With the curtailment of sup- 
plies, there are still too many auto- 
mobiles, TV sets, refrigerators, washing 
machines, house furnishings and textile 
goods for the number able -to buy. 

The corporations and some labor lead- 
ers shout louder than ever that more 
war orders (and by inference full scale 
war) is the “solution.” But, as _ the 
trend indicates, more war orders and 
the inevitable increase of taxation to 
pay for them and the equally inevitable 
rise in prices, would caly snowball the 
already apparent fruits of the. war 
economy. 

The workers have already felt enough 
of the “emergency” to realize that a 
war economy, far from “solving” the ills 
of capitalism develops them to a more 
acute stage, although for the few war 
protiteers it brings higher than ever re- 


turns. The workers certainly don't want 
another generation of that. 

But with the peace talks on in Ko- 
rea, and the pressure for peace rising 
higher than ever throughout the world, 
there is a new and real opportunity to 
return to a peace policy in general and 
to the type of peacetime economic pro- 
gram (cited above) for which the labor 
movement of America has called UNAN- 
IMOUSLY during and immediately af- 
ter World War ILI. 


Such an immediate program, while 
limited by the profit system and will 


not fully solve the problems of security 
and overproduction, will, nevertheless, 
bring great new benefits for the work- 
ing people. Above everything, it would 
take America off the track that leads 
to war and misery and switch it to the 
line that leads in a constructive direc- 
tion. 


-__ eyents like the arrival o 


| USA and USSR Television Contrasted 


How popular is television? 

According to. Hugh M. Beville, Jr., director Of plans and 
research for NBC, Americans owned a total of 12,769,300 TV 
sets on June l. 

The total viewing audience—based on a conservative estimate 
of three viewers per set—is more | 
than 38 million people. 

__ Beville reports that tele- 
vision sets are now in operation 
in approximately 30 percent of 
all American homes and 47 
percent of all homes in TV 
reception areas. 

This is more than double 
the figure a year ago (June 1, 

1950). New York leads the 
nation’s 63 television markets 
with 2,390,000 TV sets. 

Los Angeles is next with 
933,000, followed by Chicago 
with 930,000 and Philadelphia 
with 858,000. Los Angeles is 
expected to pass the mnillio: 
mark by mid-summer. 

' These figures indicate that 
three times as many Americans 
are watching television in the 
home than stepping out to the 
theatre for a movie. Thirty-eight million watch TV nightly. Twelve 
million is, the estimated daily attendance at films. 
° : o 


Wonderful. medium—television—if only it were used to teach 
people to become better human beings, instead of preparing the 
nation for mass murder and the inevitability of war. Many Ameri- 
cans are waking up to this dangerous misuse of a great medium. 

Radio and television stations all over the country are being 
flooded with protests against the brutality and sadism of the cur- 
rent crop of mystery and horror stories on the air, said a recent 
issue of Variety magazine. 

The protests have assumed “alarming proportions.” 

Television stations particularly are taking it on the chin 
from irate parents worried about the effect of so many murderous 
program portraying sex maniacs and eye-gouging gangsters upon 
the young TV viewer. 

» © 

Siding with the parents, said Variety, are educators who see a 
parallel between the bloodthirsty and degrading TV thriller and 
the brute culture that sprang from Hitler fascism. 

: These authorities point out that the German people were 
gradually conditioned to the acceptance of brutality by its con- 
stant introduction into literature, movies and theatres.” 

They argue that “as each and every suspense and _ horror 
story on TV becomes more blood-thirsty, as murders increase in 
number and border on the maniacal, the viewer gradually accepts 
these aberrations.” 

The educators deplore the fact that “an adolescent or for 
that matter an adult, whose daily television fare is eye-gouging 
depraved murders . . . will not be so easily shocked or likely to 
protest the brutalities of war.” 

There are about 40 weekly mystery shows on television, 
ranging from sex crime shockers and multiple murder yarns to 
political stuff and “portrayal ot women imbibing too freely.” 

The TV networks hypocritically cite the ascendance of such 
programs as proof that this is what the public wants. 

co . 


The indictment once pronounced against the directors of 
our radio industry by Lee DeForest, inventor: of the Audion tube 
which made modern radio possible, is also applicable to the direc- 
tors of television in America. “You have debased the child,” said 
DeForest, “you have made of him a laughing stock to intelligence, 
surely a stench in the nostrils of the gods of the ionosphere . . . 
soap operas without end or sense flood each household daily .. . 
murder mysteries rule the waves by night and children are 
rendered psychopathic by your bedtime stories. This child of 
mine, now 30 years in age, has been resolutely kept to the average 
intelligence of 13 years. Its national intelligence is maintained 
- moronic, as though you and your sponsors believe the majority 
of listeners have moron minds... .” 


° ® ° 

Television grows only in the land of Socialism, where it is 

impossible for anyone to make money by lying and cheating, 
Murder mysteries do not rule the waves by night in the USSR. 
Television, like all the other basic resources of the nation, is 
owned and operated by the people of the USSR. The fraudulent 
commercials and racist propaganda put out by such TV sponsors 
as Blitz hair tonic and Pinaud’s beer would be unthinkable in a 
country that has outlawed the stock market, coupon-clipping and 
the exploitation of labor. . 
Soviet television does indeed give the public what it wants. 
’ Moscow televises all important ballet, theatre, first-run Soviet 
~ movies. “There is no problem of television cutting into theatre 
or cinema profits,” writes Amy Schechter in the June issue of New 
World Review. 

The works of Pushkin, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gorky 
are constantly being televised. “Scores of poets and writers give 
- yeadings of their works, published and in progress; dancing and 
- singing appear, professionals and sometimes amateur 

rr local factories.” All important football matches, 
boat, yacht and horse races, parades and special 
ce delegates or Chinese youth groups 


_ in the capital are tel ised in the U.S.S.R. : 


In our country, television is strictly commercial. To erect a 
station here one needs a million dollars. In the USSR, the Soviet 
| teur television. “Amateurs have long 
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Marion Perkins, Negro 


Workingelass Seulptor 


CHICAGO, III. 
By ANN’ PROSTEN 


Like most Negro artists in 
America’s jingoist culture, Ma- 
rion Perkins, whose powerful 
portrait in marble, “Man of 
Sorrows, recently won top 


honors at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s 55th Annual Exhibi- 
tion, is a worker as well as a 
creative artist. 


One learns quickly in talking 
with the South Side sculptor 
that his 20 years’ struggle for 
artistic expression in the midst 
of a relentless battle to feed 
and shelter his family has 
welded him to the working 
class, and to the heroic tradi- 
tions of the Negro people. 


We interviewed Perkins 
shortly after he was given the 
$750 Pauline Pelmer@prize at 
the Art Institute show. Grati- 
fied by the award, the slender, 
sharp-featured 43-year-old artist 
was nevertheless moderate in his 


appraisal of what the future 
holds. 


“My future, and! the future 
of all progressive artists, rests 
with the people, and with labor, 
in particular,” he declared. 
“We may break through occa- 
sionally to win attention from 
the traditional arbiters of Amer- 
ican culture,” he added, “but 
we must Jook to such forces as 
organized labor to provide the 
ways and means whereby we 
can continue our work. Our 
aim is to serve the people—and 
the people must find the means 
to sustain us.” 

a © @ 


The prize-winning “Man of 
Sorrows attests to Perkins’ dedi- 


“cation to the people. The sym- 


bol of Jesus Christ is fused with 
the sorrowful, but dignified and 
confident features of a Negro. 


With the same precision that 
stamps his creative effort, the 
sculptor outlined the ingredients 
of his success. 


MARION PERKINS, Chicago sculptor, shown here witn one 
of the figures in a new group he is working on called “Hiroshima,” 
portraying the horrors of atomic war. 


“High among the requisites 
for a Negro artist’s growth is the 
sol'ddrity of his white col- 
leagues,’ he said. “Hardly a 
Negro writer, singer or painter 
could have scaled the prejudice 
which bars us from the arts 
without the encouragement and 
help of our white brothers and 


sisters.” 
oe e oe 


Perkins values the encour- 
agement and the support of a 
white Chicago artist, Si Gordon. 
“Si stands first among those who 
spurred me on, with criticism 
and patient instruction.” 

Along with the alliance of 
Negro and white, Perkins cited 
“honesty and painstaking crafts- 


played an extremely important role in the development of Soviet 


radio, and new they are functioning along the same 
television field,” says Miss Schechter. 


lines in the 
“Radio fans not only built 


hundreds of thousands of sets for themselves, but did outstanding 
experimental work especially in short wave radio and also in the 
general electronics field. Now TV fans are building amateur 


stations. .. . 
o 


_ The capitalist -press in our country, which accepts and en- 
courages television as it is, “a stench in the nostrils of the gods ‘of 
ionosphere,” is fond of blasting Soviet claims that Russian inventors 
played an important role in the development of TV. 

But one finds these claims supported by no less an authority 
on television than Dr. V. K. Zworykin, technical consultant of 
RCA Laboratories. Writing in the August, 1949, issue of Ameri- 
can Magazine, Dr. Zworykin said: “More than 40 years ago a& 


Russian ag named Boris Rasing, with whom I studied in 
, first conceived of the use of a cathode-ray tube for 
television reception. This is the method of. image scanning by 


Petrogra 


means of an electron beam, rather than a revolving 
disk and is the basis for modern television.” 


manship” as requisites for suc- 
cess. 

“I define success,” he injected, 
“not by conventional art exhibit 
standards, necessarily, but by 
the ability to reflect the achieve- 
ments and aspirations of the 
people, thus to help them im- 
prove and change their lives.” | 

Marion Perkins’ ambition, 20 
years ago, was to write plays. 
“IT had to give it up,” he said 
ruefully, “because you cannot 
write plays unless you have ac- 
cess to the theatre—and a Ne- 
gro finds theatre doors closed 
to him.” 

Emphasizing the importance 
of “access” to the medium the 
artist has chosen, he pointed out 
that in the arts, as in every 
other walk of Americar? life, the 
iron door of jimcrow bars the 
Negro from developing his 
skills. 

“Yet,” he continued proudly, 
“in spite of the ghetto, in spite 
of the menial jobs, the segrega- 
tion of Chicago, our South Side 
has brought forth such out- 
standing figures as Gwendolyn 
Brooks, Eldzier Cortor, Charles 
White, and many others.” 

‘He is an active member of 
the newly-formed National 
Committee for the Negro in the 
Arts, devoted to the task of 
breaking down jimcrow barriers 
at art schools, on university fac- 
ulties, and elsewhere, where the 
Negro artist is refused employ- 
ment. Special target of the Chi-’ 
cago group is the Art Institute, 
which has a practically lily- 
white staff. 

“I told reporters who inter- 
viewed me about the award that 
I was loading trucks because 
Negroes are not considered 
worthy of jobs as truck-drivers, 
but they didn’t mention that in 
their stories,” he commented. 

Sculptor Perkins’ new sculp- 
tural project is dedicated to the 
subject of Hiroshima—and 


peace. 
“The meaning of Hiroshima 
must be brought out fully—if 
we are to succeed in the fight 
for peace,” he explained, add- 
ing: “For the Negro people, 
Hiroshima has a age mean- 
ing. My people ask: Why was 
the atom-bomb dropped not on 
Germany, but on colored peo- 
ples—the Japanese? They want 
to know. Did not Hiroshima sig- 
nify .the contempt for colored 
peoples which is now destroy- — 
ing millions of Koreans? We > 
want no mere Hiroshimas—but | 


respect for the colonial people 
striving for freedom!” 
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Half theWorld | 


by Claudia Jones \ 


By CLAUDIA JONES 


THREE WEEKS is not long in the annals of time, yet—the 
three weeks since the leaders of the Communist Party were im- 
prisoned seems like a decade. 


Events have moved with pell-mell speed as these towering 
working class Communist. leaders warned it would, particularly 
as regards the’ onslaught of legal violence against the democratic 
rights of Americans, the’ Bill of Rights and the Constitution, free 
speech and the right to one’s own ideas. This is shown by the 
widening net against 17 Communist and working class Negro and 


white leaders—and others now contemplated according to J. How- 
ard McGrath, U. S. Attorney Geperal, under the pro-fascist Smith 
Act. At this writing, I haven't heard any steps of his office mov- 
ing towards investigation or harassment agamst aR SR Ae a 
the vandals in Cicero, Illinois, who’ violated the 
home of a Negro veteran, his wife and two chil- 
dren.) 

Not to be missed, however, is that in line with 
the historic peace policy of the Soviet Union for 
peaceful co-existence between states having differ- 
ent social systems, and on the initiative of the 
Seviet UN delegate, Jacob Malik, peace has come 
nearer in embattled Korea, and can be won if all § 
peace loving people in our country boldly speak 


out to demand it now! 
: * 


ON TELEVISION, in press and movie, millions during 
three weeks saw pictures of these working class Negro and white 
leaders being pushed into vans (marias as the unfortunate inmates 
of the Women’s Detention Jail call these stuffy moving jails), as or- 
dinary criminals. But the very denial of bail for the 17 working 
class leaders denies the false assertion of the ruling circles of the 
Truman Administration and courts that this is an ordinary criminal 
case, or that these working class leaders are crimingls, as is lyingly 


charged. | 

Traditionally, even prior to the days of chattel slavery or the 
struggle to abolish it, working ciass and oppressed Negro people 
have had to establish People’s Bail Funds in defense of their ideas, 
. since the regular bail bonding companies who ordinarily rush on 
collateral to give bail to murderers, pimps, gangsters, etc., deny it 
to political prisoners. 

History. will record that having revoked this bail, a Court 


judge gave 14 political defendants less than 24 hours to raise bail | 


amounting to $165,000! 
: * 


THE JAILED COMMUNIST LEADERS are political prison- 
ers, held hostage by the desperate men of the Truman Administra- 
tion which fears their advocacy of peace, security, fraternity and 


Negro freedom; unity of all people who hold similar ideas—no mat- 
ter how «emote—with that of the Communists for peace, against 
a new world war, against fascist reaction and for an adequate stand- 
ard of living. ~ ; 


This is why millions are ever more expressing concern that 
men are jailed solely because of their advocacy of the ideas of 
Marxism-Leninism, the social science of the working class. This 
is why they are beginning to recognize the truth ot the assertion 
of the Communist Party and its leaders that the Supreme Court 
6 to 2 decision, which, in effect, legally outlaws the Communist 
Party, is a solar plexus blow against the Bill of Rights, the first and 
eighth amendments to the Constitution. 


* 


I PARTICULARLY WANT to register the reactions of the Ne- 
gro people to this development. Such newspapers as the Okla- 
oma Black Dispatch, the Afro-American, outstanding figures such 
as Justice Delaney, Mrs. Charlotta Bass, Paul Robeson and others 
have given indignant voice to the growing conviction among 15 
million Negro Americans that the jailing of Negro and white work- 
ing class leaders is a blow against the struggle for first class citizen- 
Ship of the Negro people. In an editorial entitled “Creating Com- 
‘munists,” the Afro American declared: 


“The first question Ben Davis asked on reaching Lewisburg 
prison, where he was sent permanently to~Terre Haute federal peni- 
tentiary,-was, according to the N. Y. Amsterdam News, whether jim- 
crow existed in the Federal penitentiary. It is my opinion that 
the imprisonment of Ben Davis in Terre Haute and not below the 
Mason Dixon line, represents a recognition (albeit sullied by his 
very jailing) by the reactionary Truman Administration of its own 
vulnerability on the Negro Question at“ home and abroad. 


“Typical of reaction’s fear of Negro-white unity, another his- 
toric contribution of the Communist Party, was their separation 
in imprisonment of this stalwart son and outstanding leader of the 
Negro people from his white co-leaders.” 


ONE APPRECIATES this recognition not only from the news- 
papers, but from life. Three weeks ago, speaking in Harlem, at a 
mass open air rally, I quoted Ben Davis’ verbatim testimony in the 
court during the closing historic minutes of the sentencing of the 
Communist leaders to prison for five years. When I asked if there 
were any who could deny Ben Davis’ assertion that Negroes have 
never had the beriefits of the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to 
the Constitution, with one voice Negro men, women and children 
in that audience replied: “None of Us!”* 


To free the Communist leaders swiftly from prison, to win bail 
for the 17, to nullify the Smith Act, to win lasting peace, means 
to rally and unite in defense of the campaign for the swift freedom 
of these political prisoners. To fail to do this is to fear to throw 
obstacles in the path of those who would blot out the democratic 
traditions of our land. It is because it is the temporarily powerful 
men whc \2ve grounds to fear and not us that we should ride more 
.than surf during these hot summer months, 
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Negro and White Women 


In the Fight tor Peace 


By LOUISE JEFFERS 


THE CHICAGO PEACE 
CONGRESS was _ something 
magnificent to behold. As I ar- 
rived at the Coliseum on Friday 
afternoon, I saw thousands of 


_ delegates who came by every 


| able. 


means of, transportation avail- 
Many came to the Peace 


_ Congress on a shoe string which 


popped by the time they reached 


- Chicago. The hospitality of the 
' people of Chicago helped to 
| solve many financial and hous- 


| ing problems. 
these | 


Negro and white 
people came to offer their homes 
to house delegates, some housed 
as mapy as seven. 

After registering, I walked 
around and looked at the peace 
posters and other splendid dis- 
plays depicting the life and 


struggles of the Negro people 


and other minority groups as 
well as the life and lot of work- 
ers throughout the land. There 
was a fine literature display as 
well as recordings by outstand- 
ing people's artists. The news- 
paper Freedom sold like wild- 
fire. One delegate from Har- 
lem sold about 200 copies in 


Jess than two hours. 


On Friday evening there was _ 
_ an open public session which was 
| attended by abeut 15,000 peo- 


ple. Some of the Py were 


Professor Carlson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Harry Bridges, 
West Coast labor leader, Paul 
Robeson, Miss Gale Sondergard, 
Mrs. Pauline Taylor, delegate to 
the Seeond World Peace Con- 
gress in Warsaw. This Negro 
mother told of her. experiences 
during that trip, where she saw 
concretely the desire and work 
for a peaceful world by the peo- 
ple Eastern Europe. 

Paul Robeson and Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois received earsplitting ap- 
plauses. Robeson spoke of peace 
and the colonial peoples strug- 
gle for liberation, and stressed 
why the fight for peace must be 
broad and must find a common 
ground to involve the widest 
sections of the American people. 
Robeson pointed out, however, 
that we do not necessarily have 
to be restricted to the lowest 
common denominator in the 
struggle for peace, but that by 
giving leadership in our commu- 
nities at the grass roots and on 
all levels, we can advance the 
consciousness of the people for 
peace and freedom. 

The overwhelming majority of 
the delegates were women. 
Young women, Negro women, 
Mexican-American women, Puer- 
to Rican women, mothers of Ko- 


= 


This young Negro mother made 
the outstanding cultural contri- 
bution, singing in her fine so- 
prano voice, singing to the a 
ple with love and warmth from 
the bottom of her heart. 


The women played an im- 
portant role throughout the Con- 
gress sessions, reflecting the 
peace base among all sections of 
the women, as well as the emerg- 
ing distinct women’s peace 
movement. Fuller participation 
in the overall leadership of the 
Congress, however, as well as 
in the Foreign Affairs Panel 
would have strengthened this al- 
ready major contribution. This 
was especially so in regard to 
Negro women and Mexican- 
American women, who had a 
special and tremendous conttri- 
bution to make. 


On the way home, the New 
York delegates had much to talk 
over weighing the positives and 
negatives of this historic Peace 
gathering in constructive man- 
ner. Prayers by religious lead- 
ers in the club car of the train 
were participated in by Negro 
and white delegates. I feel, as 
all the other delegates felt on 
that train, that the task for us 
is to intensify the fight for peace 
as. a guarantee of negotiations 
for cease-fire in Korea and a 


permanent peace. Peace can be 
won, it must be won. The peo- 
ple shall win it. 


rean veterans, grandmothers and 

rospective mothers. There were 
Ses delegations of workers 
from the South, of trade union- 
ists from the West, South, and 
East. New York State had ap- 
proximately 1,500 to 2,000 dele- 
gates in my estimate. 


This was a fighting, singing, 
hard working, determined Peace 
Congress. Warmth and good 


fellowship, brotherhood and sis- 


terhood were expressed by the 
delegates towards each other. 
Here was an example of .peo- 
ple of many varying opinions, 
particularly on politics, getting - 
together in common cause for 
peace, for their children’s future. 

A highpoint of the Peace Con- 
gress was the reading of a stir- 
ring poem by a Negro mother 
from California, Mrs. Beulah 
Richardson. The poem was an 
indictment of white supremacy, 
hiding behind the skirts of white 
womanhood. I would like to 
see a copy of this poem sent to 
Mississippi officials together with 
the Truman Administration and 
the white supremacists Whose 
hands still drip with the blood 
of the murdered Willie McGee. 
This poem should be the an- 
swer of Negro and white women 
who reject Wilmetta Hawkins 
and all of those who act in her 
spirit. 

Nadine Brewer sings songs of 
struggle of the Negro people. 


To My Grandsons 


Peace to you my little sons, 


| You were not born to man the guns, 
Or wield the bombs that maim and kill | 


Mothers’ sons on yon Korean hill. 


Little sons so young of face, 


You were born to live and grace 


This earth with deeds and works of art, 
Not wars that break a mother’s heart. 


Little sons, soon men you'll be, 


In a world that will be free 


From hell-bombs, jelly gas and guns. 
Our pledge to you, peace will be won. 


Peace to you my little sons; 


We will not rest.’ti] victory’s won 
Your heritage, the Brotherhood of man, - 
With life and love this earth to’ span. 


ALVINA HAYMAN, Grantsburg, Wisc. 


- 


To Mothers 


Mother, where is your dear son today, 

Is he in Korea where death holds sway? 

Has he left these shores for a. land made red 
By the blood of our boys and Korean dead? 


For what, dear mother, for what I pray, 
; Is your boy being sent to Korea today? 
It's for freed, for gain, for world domain 
By those who seek our boys to maim. 


Mother will you stand silent today 

As your dear son is marched away 

To sacrifice his life for selfish greed? 
Ere it's too late, dear mother, take heed. 


Speak out for peace, for the life of your son; 
In peace there is victory, it has to be won. 

Shout peace so it’s echo resounds o'er the land; 
For peace, for the life of your son, take a stand, 
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Truman-Wall Street regime. 


A counter-revolution against 


‘democracy is under way in the 


courts. 


We shall give five recent ex- 
amples of this judicial _ terror, 
which is intended to smash resis- 
tence to the frameup system. 


These examples show judges 
sending attorneys to prison for 
exposing ruling class frameups. It 
shows judges barring other brave 
attorneys from their clients’ cases 
for successfully appealing against 
frameup verdicts. They show grand 
juries threatening to cite attorneys 
for contempt for refusing to be- 
come stoolpigeons against their 
own clients. And they show prose- 
cutors bringing charges of “sedi- 
tion” against a brave attorney who 
dared to defend Communists in 
the steel city of Pittsburgh. 


THE 6 IN FOLEY SQUARE 


This judicial counter-revolution 
first struck in the trial of the 11 
Communists at Foley Sqyare in 
October 1949. Judge Harold R. 
Medina, the millionaire landlord, 
had just finished sentencing. the 
11 Communists to prison. Among 
them were men who had led the 
drive to organize his own tenants 
during the depression. After the 
sentences were read the judge 
said that he still had some “un- 
finished business” to settle. And he 
called the Communists’ six lawyers 
before him. 

The judge gave six months in 
prison to Harry Sacher, to Richard 
Gladstein of San Francisco and 
to Eugene Dennis, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, who 
had defended himself. Then he 
handed out four months sentences 
to George Crockett, Negro at-tor- 
ney from Detroit, and to A. J. 


' Isserman, and a one month sen- 


tence to Louis McCabe of Phila- 
delphia. 

These brave lawyers were sen- 
tenced for “contempt” because 
they took the Canons of Ethics of| 
the Bar Association seriously. 
These Canons of Ethics require a 
lawyer to speak out fearlesly for 
his clients in court. 


TRENTON 6 LAWYERS ° 


The judicial counter-revolution 
reached a new stage on Dec. 16, 
1949, when three Civil Rights 
Congress lawyers were barred’ 
from the defense of the framed 
Trenton Six Negroes. 

These lawyers<William L. Pat- 
terson, O. John Rogge and Eman- 


uel Bloch—had just saved the lives 


_- of the Trenton Six with the help 


of a great CRC mass campaign. 
The New Jersey Supreme Court 
had reversed the death verdicts 
of the first trial. A new trial was 


judge, Charles P. 


Hutchinson, 


DEFENSE ATTORNEYS for the 11 Communist leaders in 
the Foley Square trial (left to right): George Crockett, Maurice 
Sugar, Harry Sacher, Abraham Isserman and Louis McCabe. 


ee siestn . . . 
mm him trouble. They insisted on ex- 


* nosing the Government's under- 
® world stoolpigeons as unprincipled 


liars. And they proved their char- 
ges out of the stoolies own mouths. 


So Judge Harris sentenced the 


i two lawyers for “contempt.” Vin-' 


= cent Hallinan got 


VINCENT HALLINAN 


ruled that the CRC lawyers could 
not practise in his court. 


Four of the Trenton men were 
eventually freed, and two others 
saved from death a year and a 
half later. But the case had suffer- 
ed for 18 months. Since then Pat- 


and mass leader, was placed on 
trial in Washington for “contempt” 
of a Dixiecrat Congress, who call- 
ed him a “black s--o--b----.2 The 
jury split, however; Negro jurors 
refusing to convict him. 
BRIDGES’ LAWYERS 

Next year — in 1950 — Harry 
Bridges, the militant west coast 
longshoremen’s leader, came _ to 
trial in a political frameup. Federal 
Judge George Harris was sail- 
roading the case as fast as he could 
But Bridges’ lawyers were giving 


GOV'T OKAYS PRICE HIKE ON: 


WASHINGTON, D. C-— 


has cleared the way for price 
increases on clothing, shoes, tex- 
tiles, machinery and _ about 
75,000 other manufactured items. 


Price Stabilizer Michael V. 
DiSalle issued a complicated 
series of orders’ designed to aid 
manufacturers. 

Under the orders issued here, 
any of the nation’s 30,000 cloth- 
ing manufacturers may go ahead 
and put those price increases 
into effect. 

This is expected to result in 

igher prices on wool clothing 


can go 


75,000 ITEMS 


increases into effect if they had 
given 15 days notice of the in- 
creases, and announced their 
new ceilings, by last June 14, 


Finish-Americans 
Urge Cease-Fire 


their annual west coast cultural 
festival here wired President Tru- 
man urging he give all support to 
cease-fire efforts in Korea. 


Members of Finnish-American 
organizations from _ Vancouver, 
B. C., to San Diego, Cal., took the 

action at their gathering in 


ahéadd and! pat! séheduled price | 


Jansen Park here. 


PORTLAND, Ore., July 28.—' 
Six hundred Finnish Americans at 


six months, 
James McInnes, four months. 


The pattern of the judicial 
counter-revolution,- cut out by 
Medina, was béing slavishly fol- 
iowed. 


FHE 17’s LAWYERS 


And this month Federal Judge 
Sylvester Ryan has been denying 
he 17 arrested Communists the 
ight to pick their own attorneys. 
The judge said no, when the 17 
asked him to delay hearings until 
they could select counsel. 


The defendants didn’t need to 


‘select their own counsel, in Ryan’s 


Himself. So he appointed six law- 
yers to defend the 17 at the com- 
ing Smith Act trial that had been 
tentatively set for Aug 20. He 


terson, a devoted Negro ottarney|didn’'t consult the lawyers when 


‘he appointed them and he refused 
to let them withdraw. Nor would 


the let two other attorneys with-' 


draw who had taken the case on 
an emergency, interim basis. 

The defendants protested that 
they couldn’t get a fair trial unless 
they had time to setect their own 
lawyers, who had the kind of legal 
background that was needed. But 
their protests 


brushed aside. 


Meanwhile U. S. Attorney Irv- 
ing Saypol is moving to jail At- 
lttorney Mary Kaufman, who is 
handling the cases of Frederick V. 
‘Field and other trustees of the 
‘CRC Bail Fund. 


Mrs. Kaufman’s 


clients were 


‘fused to stool on the men and 
‘women who loaned the bail bonds. 
And now Saypol is threatening to 
have the attorney jailed for re- 
fusing to give confidential lawyer- 
client informationu about the bail 


fund to the U. S. Grand Jury. 


SCHLESSINGER 


And in Pittsburgh Hymen 
Schlesinger, defense attorney in 
the thought control “sedition” trial 
was handcuffed on the street this 
summer and thrown into prison 
on charges of “sedition” himself: 
Prison guards brutally beat him 
and ripped up his clothing. He 


bail for the grand jury. 

All this is part of the counter- 
revolutionary attacks on defende 
lof democracy in the courts. 


| 


opinion. The judge could do that 


were __ ruthlessly | 


sent to prison because they re-| 


has since been held under $5,000 


| 


The Motive for ‘Defense’ 


WHY IS WASHINGTON so plainly scared of “peace 
breaking out?” 


Because an armaments race is highly profitable, for 
one thing. If the 50 Wall Street trusts now getting 90 per- 


cent of the 50 to 65 billion dollar a year pork barrel weren’t 
held up by munitions contracts, they would be face to 
face with a terrific economic problem of “over produc- 
tion.” This is the lunatic “problem” which no previous so- 
cial system has ever encounteréd before—the people fear- 
ful of having nothing to eat because there would be “too 


much” food. 


The merchants and manufacturers are having sleep- 
less nights these days as they face the biggest hoarded in- 
ventory of unsold consumer goods in years—$70,000,000,- 
000 worth piled up in warehouses and on the shelves. 


To all these corporations and loaded up merchants, - 
Washington says in effect “Don’t worry, boys. There isn’t 
going to be any peace if we can help it. Don’t be worried 
by the drop in the market; we'll rush you fat orders for 
more guns, tanks, uniforms, coffins, etc. : 


And it is no secret that for every job “made” by a 
war order, someone loses a job making peacetime goods. 


While it is true that the private profit system has now 
reached the stage where peace spells swiftly-emerging 
economic crisis, and war is seen as our “only hope,” it is — 
a lie that the American people have to submit to this war- 
or-crisis formula even while the present system remains. 
On the contrary, the people can insist on getting peace for 
America along with a tremendous Federal works program, 
shorter work week for labor, higher wages and lower 
profits, earlier social security retirement, etc. 


This can't solve the cancer of Private ownership of 
the industries which makes “over-produetion” inevitable 
with all its evils and miseries. But it can save America from 
the hell of atomic war and from the effects of the capital- 
ist-made erisis. 


“a 


Big Five Peace Pact —si 


SINCE WASHINGTON IS AFRAID of a peacetime 
economy, it is pushing hard for “no let-down’ in the sui- 
cidal armaments race. 


Just as the world sees a chance for peace in Korea 
and for peace in the world, Washington speaks out for 
bigger armaments, bigger armies, and against any idea 


that there can be peace between the socialist and capital- 
ist states. President Truman’s message to Congress was a 
cry for a leap from a 50 billion dollar a year to a 65 billion 
dollar a year armaments economy. He waved the straw 
man of “Soviet aggression” in our faces to justify the swell- 
ing of our armies beyond the 3,500,000 level now being 
reached. He called for a ring of steel around the Soviet 
Union in the form of bomber bases. He heaped more fuel 
on the fires of war, even going so far as to name the prob- 
able regions of new wars—Iran, Yugoslavia, Indo-China. 
There isn’t a single Russian anywhere in these areas. But 
this doesn’t stop the Washington politicians from shouting 
their Big Lie about “Soviet aggression.” They need that 
lie to back up their inflation-armaments economy. 


But it is getting very hard to sell that package as the | 
Soviet Union presses for disarmament talks, for withdraw- 
ing foreign troops from Korea, and for working out a Big. 
Five Peace Pact to end war among the big powers. 


Washington is adding to the danger of war with its 
feverish arms race. We can’t win in that kind of race. 


No one can win it, but the Merchants of Death and 
the God of War. An arms race does not provide defense 
or security. It makes war inevitable. 


The Atlantic. Pact excludes the Soviet Union; that 
mans it is aimed at the Soviet Union. A Big Five peace 
pact would seat China, the USSR, the U. S. A., Britain 
and France around the table to work out all differences 

. This is what every one of us should urge Presi- 


“+ dent Truman to work for now. 
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METALS FOR CONSUMER | 
DURABLES AGAIN CUT 5% 


WASHINGTON. — The govern- 
ment Friday ordered another cut 
in the output of automobiles, re- 
frigerators, television ~receivers, 
washing machines and other ma- 
jor products for the last three 
months of this year. 

The Defense Production Ad- 
‘ministration slashed supplies of 
steel, copper and aluminum for 
consumer “durable” goods five per- 


cent below the level prevailing 


—* July, August and Septem- 
DPA Administrator Manly 


Fleischmann said automobile man- 
ufacturers will be allowed to turn 
out “somewhat more than 1,100,- 
000 cars” in the October through 


ad 


December period. This would be 
some 100,000 fewer autos than 
they were able to make under the 
July-September metals - allotment. 
Auto-making during the last three 
months of the year would be an 
annual rate of about 4,500,000. 

This compares with last year's 
output of 6,700,000 cars, and this 
years estimated total production 
of 5,400,000. 

The October-December cuts in 
civilian steel, copper and alumi- 
num will bring total slashes to 40 
percent below pre-Korean war 
levels ‘for cars and 835 percent for 
other consumer durables such as 
refrigerators, television sets, 
niture and washing machines. 


a 


Cop Suspended In 
Jersey for Lying 
_ RUTHERFORD, N. J., July 27. 
=Police chief Percy Gavin today 
suspended Lt. John Méingione, 
who was indicted Wednesday on 
charges of lying to a Bergen Coun- 
ty Grand Jury investigating gamb- 
ling. 

Mingione was accused of hay- 
ing told the grand jury he had 
no income besides his police sal- 
ary and that he did not know the 
business of Vincent Barone, con- 
victed gambler. 


Mingione later admitted he had | 
weeks. 


an interest in a grocery and knew 
that Barone had been a bookmaker. 


FEWER PAPERS 

In 1909 some 2,600 daily papers 
were published in the U. S. The 
score at the end of 1949 was down 


large areas with DDT to kill mos- 


to 1,780. 
WALLKILL 
Ulster County, N. ¥. 


Phone 3$-2214 


Scenic Country @ Pleasant Informality 
Private Lake 
Swimming @ Free Boating 
Recreation Hall 


Indoor and Outdoor Games gnd Sports | 


Saddle Horses Available 
Wholesome Food 
@ OPEN ALL YEAR @ 
JOLY AND AUGUST—ADULTS ONLY 


RATE PER WEEK—$37 


Weekends—$6.00: per day 
. Write for Folder 


6 Die in Richmond 
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Ridgway 
(Continued from Page 1) 

the Communists, even if they are 
in a conciliatory mood, would not 
retreat from their stated position 
easily, and certainly not immedi- 
ately after presentation of the U.N. 
suggestion, a press correspondent 
reported from the Ridgway camp. 

But he added that there was 
no thought of the disagreement 
disrupting the armistice talks. A 
possibility was seen that the nego- 
tiators would go on to other points 
on the program while discussing 
that issue. 

The demarcation line occupied 
the hour and 15 minutes of the 
11th session Friday, the first since| 
the agreement on the agneda 
brought negotiations down to 
brass _ tacks, 


STUDY MAP 


Brig. Gen. William Nuckols, 
who attended the meeting and re- 
ported later to the press, said Joy 


Of Encephalitis 


RICHMOND, Va. — Fear of a 
dreaded brain disease touched off 
a furious anti-mosquito campaign; 
here while public health authorities| 
warned citizens against panic. 

Six persons were dead, appar- 
ently victims to eastern enceph- 
alitis—a brain fever which is fatal 
within 72 hours after its first 
symptoms. In three out of five 
cases, doctors were not sure of the 
killer, and said laboratory reports 
would not be ready for three 


City health workers sprayed 


quitoes, which carry the disease. 
Other crews poured oil onto 
stagnant ponds and water holes, 
and health authorities asked home- 
owners to cooperate in cleaning 
up mosquito breeding places. 


and Korean Gen. Nam II, the Ko- 
rean Chinese chief negotiator, 
were “physically”- closer together 
than ever before. 

They leaned elbows on the green 
baize table at Kaesong and worked 
over the two maps Joy had brought : 
with him. Joy left the:maps with 
Nam when the session was ad- 
journed at 11:15 a.m. until Satur- 
day morning. 

The wneeting opened with Nam 
reading a prepared statement on 
the procedural and administrative 
matters suggested they day before 
by Joy. 

Nuckols said “agreement in 
principle’ was reached. A- com- 
munique reported that staff assist- 
ants to work out the matters were 
named by both sides. 

Eighteen minutes after the ses- 
sion opened, Joy began reading a 
“substantive” statement, obviously 


4TH YEAR OF 
OUR DAY CAMP 
Your children have 


‘fun with our staf 
of 8 trained coun- 
selors from 8 a.m. 


~~ accoro, w. y. © § om 
Parents are free all the more to enjoy 
ALL SPORTS — clay tennis court, 
large natural pool, arts and crafts; 
leather, metal, and ceramics. 


AL MOSS, Activities Director 
Relax confidently at night—roving Ddaby 
sitters. Special facilities for infants, toa 
REASONABLE RATES 


Ridgefield, Conn Phone: Ridgefield 1180 


Luxurious Accommodations on 70 Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
50 miles from N. ¥. C. 


Make Reservations Now! 
in Advance 


FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
Children with Families 
New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave 
Room 801. Phone: AL 5-6268 
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Camp 


UNITY 


WINGDALE, N. Y. 


ALL ACCOMMODATIONS 
$43.00 


No Tipping 


WEEKEND SPECIAL 


2 DAYS Minimum 
(Friday to Sunday) 


$15 ($9.00 per day) 


GROUP RATES ON REQUEST 
All Sports—swimming, fishing, dancing 
Exceilent Social Program 
for information and reservations 
Call AL 65-6960 or 6961 
Room 610, 1 Union Square 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Office Open Daily 9:30 - 7:00 P.M. 
Saturday 9:30 te 1:00 P.M. 


FOR A 


New York Office: OR 5-5869 


pine lake lodge 


Informal Resort, beautiful country; 
swimming, boating, fishing—own lake, 
g new boats. Sports. Record library. 
, Newly decorated rodms. Planned activi- 
ties for children. Rates: $47.50. Chil- 
5 dren $30. 
g AUGUST SPECIAL $40, Children $20-$25 
City phone number: BE 2-4734 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y, 
Jeffersonville 212 R. 


a—=(s0 the Co-op Way——, 


CAMP 
CARS 


To: Unity (Wingdale). Lake- 
land and all camps around 
Syivan Lake. Daily sehedules 
10:30 a.m., Friday also T p.m. 
Sunday 6 a.m., | p.m. and 
4:45 p.m. 635 Allerten Avé. 
For reservations call: 


OL 5-7828 


HERE IS YOUR BEST BET 
GREAT VACATION! 


Tops in food and comfort 
Sports and Entertainment 


MENDY SHAIN Heading Our Staff 
With CHARLES AND BETTY RILEY 
NORBET HOROWITZ, EDITH SEGAL 
HERB KRUCKMAN plus Band Leader 
MURRAY LANE — AL GREENDALE, 
FRANK LOPEZ, LORENZO CONYERS 


LOU CANTOR, Sports Director 


$40-$55 per week 
and NO TIPPING 
Family Plan & Children’s Day Camp 
1 Union Sq. W., N.¥. 8, N.¥. AL 85-6283 


THE VACATION HAVEN 


Outstanding Talented Staff including: 
Pine ® Martha Schlamme ® John 
Fleming ® Elly Pine ® Tamara Bliss °® 
Kermit Moore @® Lou Guss ® Fay Gold 
® Millard Thomas @® Ray Dashing 
Jack Foner, Social Director 
Walter Seeman, Day Camp Director 
Allen Tresser and his Band 
Make Reservations Now at 
FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 
WA 4.6600 or direct at White Lake, N. . 350 , : 
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tion line and establishment of a 


on whether any ceasefire would 


the Ridgway view on the demarca- 


demilitarized zone. 

Nuckols would say only that 
Joy's statement dealt with military 
‘matters. 

“During Adm. Joy’s statement,” 
he said, “both he and Nam II had 
‘their elbows on the table, and 
\were closer together than - they 
have been for some time.” 

The North Korean interpreter 
who handled the English transla- 
tion wanted to hear the English 
himself instead of depending on 
Joy's interpreter who handlss the 
Korean languauge, and he asked 
that the statement be read more 
slowly. 

The spokesman said the maps 
were used to illustrate a “major 
point.” One of them, Nuckols es- 
timated, was 15 by 36 inches, the 
other 30 by 40 inches. 

Nam asked for the recess until 
10 a.m. Saturday, apparently to 
study the maps and Joy’s state- 
ment and to prepare the Korean 
answer, 

Officials at the Ridgway’s nego- 
tiators’ camp would not speculate 


have to wait on the settlement of. 
all five points on the agenda, 

The unofficial opinion there was 
that the shooting could stop pos- 
sibly after the first four points on 
the agenda were settled. The fifth 
and final item calls for recommen- 
dations to the governments of the 
countries concerned. 


Steel Strikers Ask 


10% Over Ceiling 


CORAOPOLIS, Pa.—Disregard- 
ing efforts of their international 
representatives to get them back 
on the job, workers of the Pitts- 
burgh Forgings Co. here voted to 
remain on strike to back up their 
demand for a 10 percent increase 
of wages for heaters and their 
helpers, | 

According to company officials, 
the workers have already recei-ed 
the maximum 10 percent wage 
raise allowed by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board ceiling. | 


China Bars 
U. &. Control 
Of Churches 


LONDON,.—All Chinese Chris- 
tian Churches and organizations 
have been told by the Chinese 
Government to “sever relations 
with American missions and non- 
American missions largely sup- 
ported by American funds,” ac- 
cording to a Peking broadcast 
monitored here. 

Churches which are short of 
money may apply to the Chinese 
government for subsidies, or may 
agree to be run by the govern- 
ment, the radio reported. 

Anti-government American mis- 
sionary workers must be dismissed, 
but those Americans who have not 
“shown themselves to be reaction- 
ary” may stay in subordinate jobs, 
the broadcast said. 

It added that “those who wish 
to return to their homeland will 
be permitted to leave.” 

The broadcast said the new or- 
der also provides for: 

1, Appointment of a “board of 
directors to insure the carrying 
out of government decrees” by 
welfare and medical institutions 
operated by self-supporting Chi- 
nese Christian churches. 

2. The “dissociation from the 
churches of universities, primary 
or secondary schools, except re- 


Penna. Court 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Truitt, Jr., and three others, who 
had been sentenced March 9 for 
alleged aggravated assault and bat- 
tery and other similar charges aris- 
ing out of an asserted attack upon 
Police Captain John Bordonaro, of 
New Kensington, following an at- 
tack by gangsters on a union picket 
line in that city March 18, the 
year before. 

Judge John M. O'Connell, of 
Westmoreland County, gave Truitt 
and two others—John F. Allen and 
Lester B,. Peay—four years in the 
Allegheny County Workhouse and 
sentenced the fourth—Robert T. 
Smith—to a year and a half in the 
Western Penitentiary here. Peay 
and Allen are Negrogs. 


HIS ONLY ‘OFFENSE’ 

According to Roy Sprigle, fea- 
ture writer for the “Post-Gazette,” 
who made a personal detailed in- 
vestigation on the spot, “Truitt’s 
only offense was his failure to pre- 
vent New Kensington Police Cap- 
tain John Bordonaro from jerking 
a telephone out of his Seep at 
hands. Bordonaro jerked too har 
and bumped his wrist against a 
door jamb. That is the sworn tes- 
timony of Bordonaro himself. Truitt 
is doing four years because of the 
bump!” 

The Pittsburgh stoolpigeon Matt 
Cvetic was brought into the trial 
to put the Red smear on Truitt. 
Vicious anti-Negro slurs and insinu- 
ations were twisted into the trial 
by the District Attorney in ques- 
tions as to how it came that Truitt 
had Negro friends and welcomed 
them to his home. 

Evidence against the three other 
defendants was inconsiderable but 
colored by that against Truitt. 

Sprigle, in. his articles on the 
case, makes it clear that animus 
for the frameup came principally 
from the gambling racketeers who 
have long controlled Westmoreland 
County and whose relationships 
to the courts and_ piosecuting 
authorities are notoriously close. 
Truitt had aroused their fear and 
hatred by exposing their political 
connections and crusading for a 
cleanup in public affairs. 


Harriman Will 


Fly to London 


TEHERAN.—W. Averrell Har-| 
riman, President Truman's envoy, 
said today he would fly to London 
for high level talks on the Iranian- 
British oil dispute. : 
Simultaneously, troops and 
tanks were deployed in the down- 
town area to so oger demonstra- 
P 


tions for complete oil nationaliza 


Truman 


(Continued from Page 4) 
“more than half the families of the 
nation had no income gains be- 
tween early 1950 and early 1951, 
and almost one-fifth suffered ac- 
tual declines.” 

The President, nevertheless, re- 
stated more firmly than ever his 
program of draining off the pur-- 
chasing power of the people. He 
said if such measures like new 
taxes are not taken “there would 
thus be a growing disparity be- 
tween the incomes which people 
would desire. to Spend and the 
supply of consumer goods.” Sev- 
eral paragraphs earlier, however, 
the President took note of the 
“large civilian supply” and the 
drop in civilian orders in many 
manufacturing fields because 
“some inventories were excessive.” 


* 


IN LISTING the measures he 
deems essential for “stabilization” 
the President put higher taxes on 
top of his list. He said there “is 
no more important single meas- 
ure” to meet the steadily rising 
war budget. He made the fan- 
tastic claim that there was “pub- 
lic approval of these tax increases” 
and this was evidence the “Ameri- 
can people are ready to pay the 
price of protecting our way of 
life.” He frankly described the 
tax raise as a means of taking 
purchasing power from the people 
and insisted that the new tax bill 
be. raised to provide the ten billion 
dollars he stad on that very basis 
of squeezing the little people. 


- The President’s second “sta- 
bilization” point called for a still 
greater reduction of public ex- 
penditures for “non-security” pro- 
grams among which he mentioned 
“education and training, health 
services, development of natural 
resources, research and _ scientific 
progress.” He says nothing in his 
message of even.a minimum of 
expenditures for flood control. 


* 


THE THIRD “stabilization” 
point deplores some moves in Con- 
gress to relax credit restrictions. 
He insists on even a strengthening 
of those restrictions which require 
purchasers to make big down- 
payments and very high monthly 
installments on cars, homes and 
other durable products. Those re- 
strictions have been denounced 
by labor as a means to deprive the 
small incomed people of a right 
to buy many hard-goods items. 


A fourth point is “voluntary 
savings’ through bond purchases 
which the President wants raised 
to virtually wartime pressure 
levels, 


The President restates his de- 
mand for continuance of wage 
controls although, as he submitted 
the message he knew that for all 
practical purposes price control 
was rejected by Congress. 


TAKE STRIKE VOTE 


By Federated Press 
BAYONNE, ’N. J. 


TWO UNIONS ss representing 
several thousand workers at the 
Bayonne and Bayway refineries of 
Esso Standard Oil Co. have aue 
thorized strike votes, 


The Independent Petroleum 
Workers of New Jersey, represent- 
ing 3,000 workers at the Bayway 
plant, and the Standard Refinery 
Union at Bayonne issued their 
strike warnings after company 
spokesmen said they were standing 
pat on offers which had been 
turned down by both unions. 


The contract between the Bay- 
onne union and Esso expired July 
20. The Bayway contract 208 
in September 1950 but has 
extended pending a new agree- 
ment, . 

Wages are not an issue in the 
dispute. Major union demands in- 
clude arbitration of all issues, an 
end to hiring outside firms. for 
special jobs-at the plants, elimin- 
ation of a no-strike, no-lockout 
use, elimination of tem 
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| was founded for the sole purpose | * 
Abner Green 22% 5 ee ton'"|No Indictment 
| come citizens and to defend them 
(Continued from Page 1) _—«| When facing deportation proceed-| = (Continued from Page 1) 
mittee and the bail fund. Ings. ‘victims. As a first step the attor- 
~  “T now ask you whether you Asked if any officers of the CRC | neys are asking the Federal Court | 
will obey the order of this court,” Bail Fund had contributed money |to observe the Eighth Amendment 


i to the U. S.“Constituti iri 
Judge McGohey declared. to the American Committee, Green | - onl Re ee on requirmg ) 


“I regret, your honor, I am/teplied “I can not! i all good con-| B25) has been set at $100,000 
in the position where I will not be/SClence Sive the names of any per-|for William Schneiderman, who 


able to produce the records,” |5°"5 who contributed money for} was arrested in New York Thurs- 


Green told the court. McGohey the American Committee for Pro- | day. | 

‘ts 7 In New York City, the ar- | 
then ordered Green to be remand-|*ection of Foreign Born. es City, 
i 1. mctaly of the U.S, M Saypol asked Green if he thought} ‘igament of William Schnei- 
h . fs i He ne ee \an answer to that question would derman was put off until Aug. 
Shai and taken to jal. 


ee hi 6 at the request of the govern- 

Mrs. King told the court that ae ase. DEM. ee ment attorneys. This means that 

‘I have not refused to answer; Schneiderman will have to re- 

the Grand Jury records nase any questions on grounds of selt-| main in prison without action 

that there was no relation between incrimination, Green replied. on his case for an additional 
the American Committee for Pro-| Green was taken from the Foley}. week., 


tection of Foreign Born and the | pavare Courthouse in the Federal (Commissioner Edward W. - 


. |Prison van to the West Street De- 
CRC Bail Fund, which was being}, ".. ““ | MacDonald refused to let Ralph 
‘tention House where he began, Powe, prominent Negro attorney 


investigated by the. Grand Jury. | serving of his sentence. of Washington, appear for |. 


She suggested that if the court mee The jailing of Abner Green,’ Schneiderman. MacDonald 
interested in the records of the/executive secretary of the Amer- would only permit Harry Alex- 
committee, it should issue a sub- ican Committee for the Protection ander, a white attorney of New 
poena for those records. * tegen Born, was year York, argue for Schneiderman. 
a Po , in the following statement yester-| The excuse for barring’ Powe 
sight Sa - Nasr ypes Ais galt gs 2 by George B. Murphy, 7 was that he had not been ad- ‘eee, ee Mae ee EO pe Te > 
ann TE ikl lio bate cermacutlal gate ed to — gpm thy = Shown in police van during their fight for bail are Claudia 
” “ . | | district. servers no a ‘ . 
sued,” Mrs. King declared. I Green, executive secretary of the) thie was an unusual es EP oe Jones (left) and Betty Gannet Bail was posted for both this week. 


think this is an unlawful search and| 4 0 oon C het fdr the Pe. ~ : 
seizure, a violation of the Fourth (American Porn “wih : ” md Solas tatecoon ped one: Chinese Youth Indict 2 KKKers 
Amendment of the Constitution,’ coke screen for the attack against! matter of custom and courtesy.) Off to Berlin _ itn Home-Bombing 


and I think your honor would have ig 
y ithe committee, which has been in, Eight others are held under PEKING. China.—A delegation| ATLANTA.—The Fulton coun- 


to quash such a subpoena.” oxistentn 90 Thess we 
years. uring this'.- ; , : : : 

Green’s attorney argued thatitime the committee has assisted Ao: einen — ee 300 youth from the Chinese ty grand jury Friday indicted the 
the Grand Jury was legally re-jthousands of foreign born in their|°, ??: eo “!People’s Republic have left for No. 2 man of the Georgia Ku Klux 


quired to produce “some evidence'problems in relation to immigra- ed Se nee Belin where they will participate Klan and another Klansman on 
| SY ; cate “ in the Third World Festival of felony charges of dynamiting a 


of the materialities of the docu-jtion, naturalization and deporta- 
ments sought” before an _ orderitjon. 0 \ a York by Feder: Youth and Students early in Negro family’s home here last 
Judge McGohey. | August. March 24. 


could be issued for their produc- “Especially in the last few years eee 
tion. Ihas the work. of the committee) The eight held under 79,000) Travelling via Peking, 19 dele- Charles H. Klein, “Imperial 


“I disagree with you and over-!been under attack. Because of its! bail include Al Richmond, execu- gates from Viet-Nam and four Kligrappz. (secretary)” and_right- 
rule your objections,” Judge; unceasing effort to prevent the} tive editor of the Daily Peoples from Thailand have also left for hand man to Imperial Wizard Sam 
McGohey declared. deportation of +hundreds of non-| World; Ernest Otto Fox and Carl Berlin. Reper, and James ‘Knight were 

The judge added that he found citizens of long residence in the Rude Lambert—all arrested in San, The Chinese delegation consists 2amed in the indictment. 
there was a connection between|United States, most of whom have) Francisco—and Albert Jason Lima, of Youth League members,” heroes The grand jur? report climaxed 
the bail fund and the American|been denied citizenship because, who was arrested in nearby Rich- of the People’s Liberation army, five days of investigation set .off 
Committee. of their trade union and progres- — 7m ga aoe ‘workers whose production has by an Atlanta Journal report that 

Saypol called the Grand Jury|sive activity. + eae POmR. ae Ss RE pan Sea been outstanding, representatives two men were willing to testify 
stenographer to the witness stand| The committee urged maximum leo County Prison. _ of minority peoples, Christian about the dynamiting. 
to read Green's testimony before|protests to Truman. | Also held under $75,000 bail are youth and Young Pioneers. | The Journal listed the two men 
the jury. The transcript showed sg re M. Slim Connelly, head _ 'who wanted ‘o gi-2 evidence as 
that throughout the -proceedings| CONTROL 55 BILLION of the People's w orld bureau in RULE COPPER INDUSTRY George D. Sligh, former exalted 
Green had refused to produce the} J. P. Morgan & Co. and the| Los Angeles; his wife, Dorothy Kennecott Copper Corp., Ana- cyclop of the Oakland City Klan 
records or give the names of the|Frst Natl. Bank of New York have Ray Healey; Rose Chernin and conda Copper Mining Co. and “Klavern” and W. M. Bruce. of 
persons- who had contributed tojdirect influence over companies Henry Steinberg. Phelps Dodge Corp. reportedly , Morrow, Ga. Both testified "OF Re 


the organization, which he said! with assets totalling $55 billion. C — Pris in the Los Angeles control three-fourths of the copper the grand jury today. | 
ounty frison. reserves of the U. S. Solicitor Gen. Paul Webb of 


r i |. Th.ee San Francisco women are ; 
| ; “hae Fulton County ordered Klein and 
in Memory of Our Son encom gown gee ot ae ALUMINUM MONOPOLY Knight arrested immediately and 
PHILIP GOTTLIEB ier * The Aluminum Co. of America'held in $5,000 bond but neithe 

Charles Carroll; a signer of the owns 82% of the total assets in |had been found late Friday. 


Declaration of Independence. She : 
He met untimely death at the age of 14 is held ‘under $2.500 bail. Under the aluminum industry. ise er or» Rye yas 


due to the monstrous disease CANCER $2,500 bail also is Loretta S. Stack. ney Ben Margolis is asking for a}was done to a Negro family’s res- 

; And Oleta Yates is under $7,500 jhabeas corpus writ to free thejidencc.. 
p qeereee yey Site to: Reh sir teak te ee ae ee bail. : four Los Angeles prisoners on| Earlier Klein announced from 
now spent for war be used to find a cure for cancer. | Bail was set at $2,500 on attor-|cimilar bail. The writ would re-;Klan headquarters here that cross- 
neys pleas that they were needed quire the Department of Justice, burnings had been authorized in 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee by their children. to show cause why the prisoners ‘all states where the Association of 
. _ In Los Angeles Defense Attor- now held under unreasonable bail|Georgia Klans has chavters. These 


S he () Pp op 7 F ." . ¢ Uj | y > ~Saem aa | should nto be freeed unless the}include Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
BUSSIE BROTHERS bail sum is cut. . nessee, Ohio, New York, Colorado, 

Electrolysis a Opticians and Optometrists MOVING AND STORAGE mew en ee ew ewe eee ew ee er Ow Bee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 

y {T'S SO INEXPENSIVE UNITY OPTICAL CO. }} ve oc oct san noe oa toe Classified Ads 
- to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 152 FLATBUSH AVE. Furniture and Bric-A-Brac 


1 Hair Forever! Famous experts re- Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Olfice Office: 960 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. | “—TTTTrritritittfttfttth.ththLthLEhLEeettttttttttt 


8&8 move. unwanted hair permanently from x - Le Pr 
b face, or body. Pfivacy. Sensational 5 |} ELI ROSS, Optometrist KOOM TO RENT banked | ar apa 
PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, any- 


8 new methods. Quick results. Men aiso = 
Tel. NEvins 8-9166 3 Rh} B A R a nd (Brenx) where in city. Comradely service. Call 


A » Be ae ee 
oe 


: treated Free consultation. on 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS DAILY # AM. - 7 P.M. | FOR MIDDLE-AGED MAN, kitchen priv-| Dickens 5-6362. 
5 110 West Sth St. (adj. Saks) SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. GRILL ileges. Box 302, Fhe Werker. HET 
+ , (Upholsterg) 
g Suites 1101-1198 @ LO 53-4218 EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES | aldeeidk Scodlaaaoaaelale i 
nib inion ihe 1 | 61 WEST 125th ST. POSITION WANTED SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied im 
your home Reasonabie Furniture re- 


Florists on 
a Oe . : MATERNITY BABY NURSE, Doctors’ ref- 

red, sii vered, reuphotistered. Com- 

PYTTTTYTITIVITT TD Big Meals 75¢ erences, full or part time. Rea:onable nee SE, Ses, Sa 


. ° H. SUMAY, Mgr. SA, 2-9898 J! _Tates._C¥ *'868. —|_ #7887 
SFLOWERS? THE HAMMER SONG a ins Sade 2 
CAND FRUIT BASKETS BANKS OF MARBLE . Page bs ‘ineiiatiiease} TELEVISION servicing; evenings after 6 


eee eee @&3}©4060— 


moe we we ee eS ee 
7 —— 


FOR SALE SERVICE TELEVISION REPAIR 
Detive ywhere @® 
S rut wen e Sung by THE WEAVERS examined wy © i ot p.m. Saturday and Sunday, expert, 
ROBERT RAVEN Flowers 10” Unbreakable Record competent ocatist 1} VACUUM CLEANER—Rated best by Inde-| Wick, Inexpensive Box 502, The Worker. 
as . Send $1.00 (includes postage and aD. pendent Consumer Org. Reg. %74.95. STATION WAGON TO HIRE 
handling), or pick up at the Spec. $49.95. Standard Brand Dict. 143 


a a MRR riss ah 
e GR 3-8357 ° NION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP UNION sO Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th ‘Sts.). GR.|MAN with Station Wagon, makes daily 
© . ‘ trips to country. ®mall movine jobs. 
seeeseseseseeeee@ 


: 3-7819. 
27 vain pqueme Wese : | : i ——j| . Passengers. Reasonable. Dependable. Call 
So ele OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. COUNTRY BOARD Bob, UL 17-8143. 
147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 | CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville. rRUCKS FOK #HIRb 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7558 | N.¥. Forget the alarm clock!—go rus: | OVING, storage: Rockaway, Long Beach, 


7] i = — tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food 
JACK R. | galore. Artistic rooms. Children %/| ©°W rates. Call JE Ed Wendell. 


mee 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs rate to 12. Booklet. Tel. Cailicoon | tnc;mIz’s PICKUP SERVICE, small jobs, 


F Pp () y S K 321 J 2. sponge notice. City, beach, country. 
UN 4- , | 
4 Vector Laboratories | RESORTS ne earner le i 


all kinds ef insurance inciading aute- | | ile, N. ¥ 
mebile, compensation Bet 217 THIRD AVENUE GR 8-7686 |, EAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. Y. CLASSIFIED 
_ : oe ig end 19 Sta — GE 1-044 New York 3, . ¥ Ideal vacation in the Catskills, modern PAYABLE Fa pins oo noting 


’ | facilities, swimming, sports, camp fires. 
799 Broadway GR 5-3826 @ Quality Chinese Food @ er rane Jy tenet aetna $ 


————_ { Bpectn) Attention te Parties # Baneust: Sales — Installation — Service weekly. Special family rates. Call Jef-| 
fersonville 74-W. Booklet, | 


a, ma || IN QUEENS | ——~—*4/A¥AN7T Fanaa. User Pam. New Yor 
TEESE TIE OE Y lk ~ AV , Ulster Park, New York. 
Restful Re f . 

MOVING ® . STORAGE K A V hk A Z Complete Optical Service vacation. Govemidaaeinenn deciien: = (For Commercial Ads) 
Kkyes E ned he | Fitted per week. Write or call 591-M3. Six words po a 
FRANK GIARAMITA | RUSSIAN RESTAURANT oe _— mere | Minimum * 


Fines" 
317 East th Street, nt. tad Ave. | IRVING B. KARP et For the Dally Worker: 


1s B th St. GR 7.2457 1} 
near Ave RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES LITT AUTO REPAIRS—Body and Fender ous day at i p.m. 
pre? a , 4 Optometrist | shop, and genera) auto repairs, reason- | For Monday’ 
| 


» 
| ‘~ ; ;.*® issue — Friday 3 p.m. 
EFFI . @ RE ye rr fg Ue 89-08—164 St, (opp... ‘s) Jama:ca able. tires, tubes. teries: Cut-rate {| For The 
tus . t Yor -RRAALS AS BABA. <a Eh PL ET oe ats bg sat | Mie SLE y ; bee 3 Oper Me. Wee. Fre.) 4:30 te «Pe Pr 
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Launch Drive to Repeat 


N. Y. Hughes-Brees Law 


THOUSANDS CHEATED OF UNEMPLOYED INSURANCE 


‘By JOHN F. NORMAN 


- THE WOMAN was in her mid-sixties. Artxiety had clouded her eyes as she walked 
into the office of the Unitéd Labor Action Committee at 210 W. 50 St. Now, her hand 
still clutching the crumpled leaflet that had brought her there, her face set in grim anger. 


The leaflet’s information was 
- true. She had worked a total of | 
17- weeks last year in New York’s 
garment industry. Now si.< was 
out of a job—and she couldn't get 
unemployment insurance. 


Like thousands of other garment 
workers who hadn’t worked 20 
weeks out of 52, she nad keen 
stripped of her insurance by the 
Hughes - Brees law ~* railroaded 
through the state legislature by 
Tom Deweys NAMsters. 

* 


NOBODY had told her about 
it—not her boss, one of the con- 
tractors used by the big garment 
manufacturers to maintain the in- 
dustry’s profitable chaos; not her 
union, the International Ladies 
Garment Workers, not the Unem- 
ployment Insuranee office where 
her claim just never seemed to ma- 
terialize. - 

Frantic, she had gone helpless 
from official to official until she 
' saw the leaflet distributed by the 
United Labor Action Committee. 
“Werkers of New York!” it said. 
“Our unemployment checks are in 
danger!” And it was true. 

Scores of unemployed workers 
have come into the United Labor 


Action Committee office since July 
1, when the Hughes-Brees Law 
went into effect. They are the | 
first ripples of a rising tide which, 
with the backing of AFL, CIO and 
independent unions, aims to force 
‘repeal of the disastrous new anti- 
labor law when the State Legisla- 
ture convenes for a special session 
in October. 

ULAC DISTRIBUTED 100,000 
leaflets at unemployment insurance 
offices all over New York City, as 
well as through the unions affili- 
ated to it. It has encouraged the 
setting up of unempléyment com- 
mittees in all unions, with an eye 
to a citywide unified setup to fight 
the NAM law. One outcome will 
be a mass.demonstration at 1440 
Broadway, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission headquarters, 
early in September. Sen. William 
Bianchi (ALP) has introduced a 


om-- =< 


Wildl S Ul 


sATURDA’ 


Manhattan 


TONIGHT’S THE NIGHT. to join City 
Evening—on their gala Food and Fun 
Picnic beneath the George Washington 
Bridge. Contr. 50 cents. Auspices City 
Evening Labor Youth League Chapter. 


Coming 


—- —- 


THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL’S One Week | 
Morning Course, Marxism and the Negro 
Question, taught by Albert Prago will start | 
Monday Morning at 9:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
This course is equivalent to the regular 
10-week course. Fee $7.50. Jefferson 
School, 575 Sixth Avenue. N.Y.C. 


—————— A tenon a 


battery of amendments to repeal 
the Hughes-Brees Law. ‘And 
Lieut.-Gov. Frank C. Moore has 
begun to feel enough heat on the 
issue to duck: out of the person- 


to-person calls put through to him. 


from Esther Letz, representing the 
100,000 New York union mem- 
bers affiliated to ULAC, 

Among top CIO and AFL off- 
cials, recognition is growing that 
the Hughes-Brees bill is actually 
a legal bid to re-establish the 
open shop in New York. Theyre 
worried—and for good reason. 

* 

WORKERS immediately affect- 
ed, of course, are the thousands 
in garment, clothing, fur, building 
trades, millinery, jewelry and 
amusement trades who just. dont 
get the steady five months’ work 
required by the law to be covered 
by jobless insurance. But they 
arent all. 

Negro and Puerto Rican work- 
ers—last to be hired, first fired— 
are targets of the new law in every 
industry. ‘SO are women workers, 
since expectant mothers are hit 
hard by the 20-week clause. 

* 

THE ONLY HEADLINES the 
Hughes-Brees bill got while it was 
pending in the legislature were 
about the so-called “increase” in 
jobless insurance. But even that's 
a phony. Mighty few workers 
make the year-long average of $58 
weekly required to get the new 
$30 maximum payment, and they 
wont get it till mext year. For 
most, the Hughes-Brees provisions 
mean an actual reduction. A brick- 
layer averaging $40 a week for 
the year got $23 under the old 
insurance law. Now hell get $22 
—if he’s allowed to get that. 

And, because of the tricky “base 
period” set up in the new law, no 
unemployed worker is allowed 
more than 26 weeks insurance. 
Before the Hughes-Brees thing 
was slipped over in Albany, the 
maximum was 52 weeks. 

7 

CLUE to the whole deal is the 
Hughes-Brees tax provision, which 
actually encourages employers to 
find ways and means of depriving 
their laid-off workers of their 
rightful unemployment insurance. 
The law, based on a New Jersey 
scheme that has worked out beau- 
tifully for big- corporations across 
the Hudson, sets up tax rebates 
for companies whose workers get 
less unemployment insurance than 
others. In New Jersey the courts 
are cluttered with cases brought 
about by corporations which have 
filed one objection after another 
to insurance claims by their “work- 
ers. ULAC's estimate is that the 
tax gimmick means a $600-million- 
a-year grab for companies encour- 
aged to organize wholesale misery 


SIMPLY EVERYONE AT “HAPPY ACRES” 


will be reading 


The DAILY and SUNDAY WORKER 


$1. 
$1.00 2 weeks Combination 


Don’t be without your copy of 
the 


WORKER, 


| vacation. 


50 1 month Combination 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


icheered by 10,000 textile workers 


ithe new union and a Communist 


5 
whil@ you’re, on 


4th 


for jobless workers. 

You see, the NAM lawyers who 
wrote the Hughes-Brees law are 
looking ahead to days of mass un- 
‘employment. During the last de- 
pression, it.took years of militant 
struggle-most of it initiated by 
the Communists—to get the prin- 
ciple of jobless compensation 
established as the law of the land. 

* 

MANY RIGHTWING union of- 
ficials have forgotten that fact. 
The NAM boys haven't. When the 
depression hits, Big Business 
executives don't want labor to 
have what they call the “cushion” 
of unemployment insurance brak- 
ing the mad scramble of job com- 
petition. The NAM wants wage- 
cuts and its aim is the Open Shop. 
The Hughes-Brees Law sets it up 
for them. 

That's the battle Big Business 
has laid down for labor in New 
York State. And that’s why the 
‘United Labor Action Committee 
is working to unite the whole New 
York labor movement—AFL, CIO 
and independent alike—to smash 
the Hughes-Brees law this Oc- 
tober. 


Zine Strikers 
Foree Ouster of 


Company Thugs 
BAYARD, N. M., July 28.— 
Striking members of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers Local 890 
have forced the sheriff of Grant 


lcounty to fire two deputies who 
had been accused of being “com- 
pany gunmen’ for the Empire Zinc 
Co. 

| ty was publicly announced by 
t 


e office of Sheriff Leslie Goforth 
that two special deputies among’! 
a dozen characterized by the union. 
as “company gunmen’ had been 
discharged. The two are Marvin 


Mosley and Robert Capshaw, who 
had been involved in many of the 
instances of violence on the picket 
line manned entirely by women 
since the strikers were enjoined 
from picketing on July 11. 

Last Salanday, a crowd of sev- 
eral hundred strikers and _ their 
friends called on Goforth at the 
county building to demand the) 


removal of all special deputies. The | 


crowd jammed the sheriff's offices | 
and nearby corridors while the 
trial was proceeding upstairs. 

Union officials announced their 
determination to get all special 
deputies removed. 


Two Leading 
Bombay Textile 


Unions Merge 
BOMBAY, July 28 (Telepress).' 
—The two militan unions which 


have led Bombay’s 250,000 tex- 
tile workers have decided to merge | 
their forces. This merger was| 


— 


By Federated Press 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


COMMISSIONER of industrial 
relations Edwin C. Willis has 
issued a compulsory order raising 
the minimum wage for women in 
Kentucky's hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry from 25c to 45c an hour, 
effective Aug. 1. — 


The 45c minimum applies to 
workers who have an opportunity 
to get tips. The minimum for 
non-tip workers is raised from 30c 


to 60c per hour under the order. 


The ordér was issued after a 
ublic hearing at which inspectors 
fos the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations testified that they 
found 398 hotels and restaurants 
violating a non-compulsory direc- 
tive raising the minimum. The 
non-compulsory directive was is- 
sued last February. 


Hotel and restaurant owners 
were present at the hearing but 
had nothing to say. Instead they 


to stop the order from going into 


effect. 
* 


AT THE HEARING, inspectors 
said that.61,2 percent of the es- 
tablishments investigated since 
February have been found violat- 
ing the February order. W. Bruce 
Stigall, senior inspector, said vio- 
lators include the Brown and Ken- 
tucky hotels in Louisville, where 
three AFL locals have been on 
strike since March 29. 


Stigall recently made an exhaus- 
tive investigation of wages and 
working conditions at the Brown. 
This uncovered moré than 100 vio- 


INVEST BILLION A YEAR 


The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., the world’s largest life 
insurance firm, alone invests about 
$1 billion a year. It holds over 
100,000 separate investments in 
businesses throughout the U. S. 


filed suit July 21 for an injunction| 


Find Struck Kentucky Hotel _ 
Had 100 Labor Law Violations 


lations of state wage-hour regula- 
tions, resulting in 21 criminal sum- 
monses for J. Graham Brown, 
multi-millionaire owner of the 
struck hotels. 

Rev. J. Albert Dalton, chairman 
of the Department of Christian So- 
cial Relations of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Kentucky, spoke in favor 
of a compulsory order at the hear- 
ing. He called attention to the 
“moral and physical decay - that 
results from low wages.” 


Colombians 
Repulse Cops 
BOG 


OTA, Colombia, July 28.— 
Militant peasants in the Viota area 
beat off am attack by the police 
of the Military Junta. Fifteen po- 
licemen lay dead or wounded after 
60 policemen, led by the Mayor 
lof the town of Viota, invaded the 
plantations on their second puni- 
tive expedition in two days. The 
peasants suffered no losses. 


The Communist Party of Colom- 
bia denounced the police prévoca- 
tion and called upon the workers 
to support the peasants in their 
ee. 

The Military Junta later sent 500 
armed policemen to shoot down 
the peasants, but the plantation 
owners who instigated the trouble 
called off police action, rather than 
lose the coffee crop. 

Two days before the shooting, 
the Mayor of Viota together with 
some policemen went into the 
mountains to capture the peasant 
leader Victor J. Merchan, who had 
recently attended the Latin-Amer- 
ican Agricultural Conference in 
Mexico City. Unable to find Mer- 
chan, the police searched the head- 
quarters of the Peasants League. 
They found a movie camera set 
up to show a film that night. The 
Mayor smashed the _ projector, 
claiming that it was a secret radio 


Farl Robinson 


joins Betty Sanders, 
Nadyne Brewer, Lillian 
Goodman, many more in 
a big song jamboree, 
Bat.. Aug. 4, 8:30, 
Penthouse, 13 Astor Fl. 
(Completely air - condi- 
tioned.) Tickets $1.00 
in advance, $1.20 sat 
door. Forget the heat 
at People’s Artists’ 
‘“‘Mid-Summer Night’s’’ 


HOOTENANNY 
and DANCE 


beeen unit, 


Summer SALE 
25% off 
FINE REPRODUCTIONS 


Custom Mats and Frames 


44th ST. GALLERY 
133 West 44th Street 


LE 2-3834 


Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. te 8:30 p.m. 


regarding reduced 


DAILY WORKER. 


jat the foundation meeting of the 
new union. 

The merger affects the Gimi 
Kamgar (Red Flag) Union, which 
has a tradition of 25 years of 
struggle for the Bombay textile 
workers and is under Communist 
leadership, and the Mazdoor 
‘Sabha Mill, led by left Socialists.’ 
The spirit of the meeting was 
‘expressed by Socialist Raui, who 
last year strongly opposed united 
action, when he said that recent 
l events showed that workers had 
no alternative but unity. A left 
Socialist was elected president of 


as general secretary. 
The meeting decided immedi- 
or 


ately to pees 


lent t 


4 bonus, equiva-| 
months’ wages to} - 


~—= 


All Set Brooklyn! 
NEW PLAYWRIGHT’S INC. PRODUCTION 


. of 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 


smash hit play | 


“The Candy Story’ 


Performances Now at 
BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 
3200 Coney Jsland Avenue (corner: BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. M. SHARP 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 to 8 p.m. for reservations and information 
rates ‘for theatre parties fer fund raising 


ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 
“The outstanding play on:a contemporary theme now before the public.”’ 


purposes 


omen 


ONE WEEK MORNING COURSE } 
MARXISM AND THE NEGRO QUESTION 


week of July 


9:30 A.M. 


30 
to 1 P.M. 


Instructor: ALBERT PRAGO e@ Fee $7.50 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
575 Avenue of the Americas | 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


meet 


e. xising, living, costs)... * 


